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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT CHANGE. 

EORGE GILBERT was something more than “knocked up.” 
There had been a great deal of typhoid fever amongst the poor 
inhabitants of Graybridge and the neighbouring villages lately—a bad 
infectious fever, which hung over the narrow lanes and little clusters 
of cottages like a black cloud; and the parish surgeon, working early 
and late, subject to sudden chills when his work was hottest, exposed 
to every variety of temperature at all times, fasting for long hours, and 
altogether setting at naught those very first principles of health, where- 
in it was his duty to instruct other people, had paid the common 
penalty to which all of his profession are, more or less, subject. Ah, 
how much we think of the soldier, who rides ont amidst the blasts of 
trumpets and clashing of swords, and all the intoxicating magic of war ; 
and how small an account we set upon the quiet courage of the village 
doctor, who meets death face to face every day, and never shirks the 
dangerous encounter! George Gilbert had caught a touch of the fever. 
Mr. Pawlkatt senior called early on Monday morning—summoned by 
poor terrified Isabel, who was a stranger to sickness, and was frightened 
at the first appearance of the malady—and spoke of his rival’s illness 

very lightly, as a “touch of the fever.” 

“T always said it was infectious,” he remarked ; “ but your husband 
would have it that it wasn’t. It was all the effect of dirty habits and 
low living, he said, and not any special and periodical influence in the 
air. Well, poor fellow, he knows now who is right. You must keep 
him very quict. Give him a little toast-and-water, and the lime- 
draughts I shall send you;” and Mr. Pawlkatt went on to give all 
necessary directions about the invalid. 

Unhappily for the patient, it was not the easiest matter in the 
world to keep him quiet. There was not much in George Gilbert, 
according to any poetic or sentimental standard; but there was a great 
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deal in him, when you came to measure him by the far nobler standard 
of duty. He was essentially “thorough ;” and in his own quiet way he 
was very fond of his profession. He was attached to those rough 
Midlandshire peasants, whom it had been his duty to attend from his 
earliest manhood until now. Never before had he known what it was 
to have a day’s illness; and he could not lie tranquilly watching Isabel 
sitting at work near the window, with the sunlight creeping in at the 
edges of the dark curtain that had been hastily nailed up to shut out 
the glaring day;—he could not lie quietly there, while there were 
mothers of sick children, and wives of sick husbands, waiting for hope 
and comfort from his lips. True, Mr. Pawlkatt had promised to attend 
to George’s patients; but then, unhappily, George did not believe in 
Mr. Pawlkatt,—the two surgeons’ views were in every way opposed,— 
and the idea of Mr. Pawlkatt attending the sick people in the lanes, and 
seizing with delight on the opportunity of reversing his rival’s treat- 
ment, was almost harder to bear than the thought of the same sufferers 
being altogether unattended. And, beyond this, Mr. Gilbert, so clever 
while other people were concerned, was not the best possible judge of his 
own case; and he would not consent to believe that he had the fever. 

“T daresay Pawlkatt likes to see me laid by the heelsthere, Izzie,” 
he said to his wife, “while he goes interfering with my patients, and 
bringing his old-fashioned theories to bear. He’ll shut up the poor 
wretched little windows of all those cottages in the lanes, I daresay ; 
and make the rooms even more stifling than they have been made by the 
builder. He'll frighten the poor women into shutting out every breath 
of fresh air, and then take every atom of strength away from those poor 
wasted creatures by his drastic treatment. Dr. Robert James Graves said 
he only wanted three words for his epitaph, and those words were, ‘ He 
fed Fevers.’ Pawlkatt will be for starving those poor feeble creatures in 
the lanes. It’s no use talking, my dear; I’m a little knocked up; but I’ve 
no more fever about me than you have, and I shall go out this evening. I 
shall go round and see those people. There’s a woman in the lane behind 
the church, a widow, with three children lying ill; and she seems to believe 
in me, poor creature, as if [ was Providence itself. I can’t forget the look 
she gave me yesterday, when she stood on the threshold of her wretched 
hovel, asking me to save her children, as if she thought it rested with 
me to save them. I can’t forget her look, Izzie. It haunted me all 
last night, when I lay tossing about; for I was too tired to sleep, some- 
how or other. And when I think of Pawlkatt pouring his drugs down 
those children’s throats, I—I tell you it’s no use, my dear; I’ll take a 
cup of tea, and then get up and dress.” 

It was in vain that Isabel pleaded ; in vain that she brought to her 
aid Mrs. Jeffson, the vigorous and outspoken, who declared that it 
would be nothing short of self-murder if Mr. Gilbert insisted on going 
out that evening; equally in vain the threat of summoning Mr. Pawl- 
katt. George was resolute: these quiet people always are resolute, not 
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to say obstinate. It is your animated, impetuous, impulsive creatures 
who can be turned by a breath from the pursuit or purpose they have 
most vehemently sworn to accomplish. Mr. Gilbert put aside all argu- 
ments in the quietest possible manner. He was a medical man, and he 
was surely the best judge of his own health. He was wanted yonder 
among his patients, and he must go. Isabel and Mrs. Jeffson retired 
in melancholy resignation to prepare the tea, which was to fortify the 
surgeon for his evening’s work. George came down stairs half an hour 
afterwards, looking, not ill, or even weak; but at once flushed and 
haggard. 

“There’s nothing whatever the matter with me, my dear Izzie,” he 
said, as his wife followed him to the door; “ I’m only done up by very 
hard work. I feel tired and cramped in my limbs, as if I’d caught cold 
somehow or other. I was out all day in the wet last week, you know; 
but there’s nothing in that. I shall just look in at those people at 
Briargate, and come back by the lanes; and then an hour or so in the 
surgery will finish my work, and [ shall be able to get a good night’s 
rest. I must have an assistant, my dear. The agricultural population 
gets very thick about Graybridge ; and unless some one takes pity on 
the poor people, and brings about some improvement in the places they 
live in, we may look for plenty of fever.” 

He went out at the little gate, and Isabel watched him going along 
the lane. He walked a little slower than usual, and that was all. She 
watched him with a quiet affection on her face. There was no possible 
phase of circumstance by which she could ever have been brought to 
love him; but she knew that he was good, she knew that there was 
something praiseworthy in what he was doing to-night,—this resolute 
visiting of wretched sick people. It was not the knightly sort of good- 
ness she had adored in the heroes of her choice: but it was good: and 
she admired her husband a little, in a calm unenthusiastic manner,—as 
she might have admired a very estimable grandfather, had she happened 
to possess such a relative. She was trying to be good, remember ; and 
all the sentimental tenderness of her nature had been aroused by George’s 
illness. He was a much more agreeable person lying faint and languid 
in a shaded room, and requiring his head constantly bathed with vine- 
gar-and-water, than when in the full vigour of health and clumsiness. 

Mr. Pawlkatt came in for his second visit half an hour after George 
had left the house. He was very angry when he was told what had 
happened, and inveighed solemnly upon his patient’s imprudence. 

“T sent my son round amongst your husband’s patients,” he said ; 
“and I must say, I am a little hurt by the want of confidence in me 
which Mr. Gilbert’s conduct. exhibits.” 

Isabel was too much occupied by all manner of contending thoughts 
to be able to do much towards the soothing of Mr. Pawlkatt’s indigna- 
tion. That gentleman went away with his heart full of bitterness 
against the younger practitioner. 
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“Tf your husband’s well enough to go about amongst his patients, 
he can’t want me, Mrs. Gilbert,” he said, as Isabel opened the gate for 
him; “but if you find him much worse, as you are very likely to do 
after his most imprudent conduct, you know where to send for me. I 
shall not come again till I’m sent for. Good-night.” 

Isabel sighed as she shut the gate upon the offended surgeon. The 
world seemed to her quite full of trouble just now. Roland Lansdell 

‘as angry with her. Ah! what bitter anger and contempt had been 
exhibited in his face in the church yesterday! George was ill, and bent 
on making himself worse, as it seemed; a Person—the person whom 
of all others the Doctor’s Wife most feared—had dropped as it were 
from the clouds into Midlandshire ; and here, added to all this trouble, 
was Mr. Pawlkatt indignant and offended. She did not go in-doors at 
once; the house seemed gloomy and hot in the summer dusk. She 
lingered by the gate, looking over the top of the rails at the dusty lane, 
—tle monotonous uninteresting lane, of whose changeless aspect she 
was so very tired. She was sorry for her husband now that he was ill. 
Tt was her nature to love and pity every weak thing in creation. The 
same kind of tenderness that she had felt long ago for a sick kitten, or 
a wounded bird, or a forlorn street-wanderer of the canine species look- 
ing pleadingly at her with great hungry eyes, filled her heart now, as 
she thought of George Gilbert. Out of the blank emptiness into which 
he had melted long ago at Roland Lansdell’s advent, he emerged now, 
distinct and palpable, as a creature who wanted pity and affection. 

“Ts he very ill?” she wondered. “ He says himself that he is not ; 
and he is much cleverer than Mr. Pawlkatt.” 

She looked out into the lane, watching for her husband’s coming. 
Two or three people went slowly by at considerable intervals; and at 
last, when it was growing quite dark, the figure of a boy, a slouching 
country-built lad, loomed out of the obscurity. 

“ Be this Muster Gilbert’s the doctor's ?” he asked of Isabel. 

“Yes ; do you want him ?” 

“7 doan’t want him ; but I’ve got a letter for his wife, from a man 
that’s staying up at our place. Be you she ?” 

“Yes; give me the letter,” answered Isabel, putting her hand over 
the gate. 

She took the missive from the hand of the boy, who resigned it in a 
slow unwilling manner, and then slouched away. Mrs. Gilbert put 
the letter in her pocket, and went into the house. The candles had 
just been taken into the parlour. The Doctor's Wife seated herself at 
the little table, and took the letter from her pocket and tore it open. 
It was a very brief and unceremonious kind of epistle, containing only 
these words: 

“T’ve found comfortable quarters for the nonce, in a little crib 
‘alled the Leicester Arms, down in Nessborough Hollow, to the left of 
the Briargate Road. I suppose you know the place; and I shall expect 
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to see you in the course of to-morrow. Don’t forget the sinews of war; 
and be sure you ask for Captain Morgan.—Yours truly.” 

There was no signature. The letter was written in a big dashing 
hand, which had sprawled recklessly over a sheet of old-fashioned letter- 
paper ; it seemed a riotous improvident kind of writing, that gloried in 
the wasted space and squandered ink. 

“ How cruel of him to come here!” muttered Isabel, as she we the 
letter into a little heap of fragments ; “how cruel of him to come! As 
if I had not suffered enough already; as if the misery and disgrace lad 
not bten bitter enough and hard enough to bear.” 

She rested her elbows on the table, and sat quite still for some time 
with her face hidden in her hands. Her thoughts were very painful ; 
but, for once in a way, they were not entirely devoted to R oland Lans- 
dell; and yet the master of Mordred Priory did figure in that long 
reveric. George came in by and 7: and found her sitting in the 
attitude Sein“ she had fallen after destroying the letter. She 
had been very anxious about her ~The some time ago; but for the 
last half-hour her thoughts had been entirely removed from him; and 
she looked up at him confusedly, almost startled by his coming, as if 
he had been the last person in the world whom she expected to see. Mr. 
Gilbert did not notice that look of confusion, but dropped heavily into 
the nearest chair, like a man who feels himself powerless to go one 
step farther. 

“Tm very ill, Izzie,” he said; “it’s no use mincing the matter; I 
am ill. I suppose Pawlkatt is right after all, and I’ve got a touch of 
the fever.” 

“Shall I send for him ?” asked Isabel, starting up; “he said I was 
to send for him if you were worse.” 

“Not on any account. I know what to do as well as he does. If I 
should happen to get delirious by and by, you can send for him, be- 
cause I daresay you'd be frightened, poor girl, and would feel more 
comfortable with a doctor pottering about me. And now listen to me, 
my dear, while I give you a few directions; for my head feels like a 
ton-weight, and I don’t think I shall be able to sit upright much 
longer.” 

The doctor proceeded to give his wife all necessary instructions for 
the prevention of infection. She was to have a separate room prepared 
for herself immediately; and she was to fumigate the room in which he 
was to lie, in such and such a manner. As for any attendance upon 
himself, that would be Mrs. Jeffson’s task. 

“T don’t believe the fever is infectious,” Mr. Gilbert said; “I’ve 
caught it from the same causes that give it to the poor fone Ht hard 
work, exposure to bad weather, and the foul air of the places I have to 
visit. Still we can’t be too careful. You'd better keep away from my 
room as much as possible, Izzie; and let Mrs. Jeffson look after me. 
She’s a strong-minded sort of a woman, who wouldn’t be likely to catch 
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a fever, because she’d be the last in the world to trouble her head about 
the risk of catching it.” 

But Isabel declared that she herself would wait upon her sick hus- 
band. Was she not trying to be good; and did not all Mr. Colborne’s 
sermons inculcate self-sacrifice and compassion, tenderness and pity ? 
The popular curate of Hurstonleigh was perhaps the kind of teacher 
that some people would have designated a sentimentalist; but his ten- 
der, loving exhortations had a fascination which could surely never 
belong to the terrible threats and awful warnings of a sterner preacher. 
In spite of Austin Colborne’s deep faith in an infinitely grand and 
beautiful region beyond this lower earth, he did not look upon the 
world as a howling wilderness, in which Providence intended people to 
be miserable. He might certainly behold in it a place of probation, a 
kind of preparatory school, in which very small virtues were expected 
of ignorant and helpless scholars, wandering dimly towards a starry 
future ; but he did not consider it a universal Dotheboys Hall, presided 
over by a Providence after the model of Mr. Squeers. He looked into 
the simple narratives of four historians who flourished some . eighteen 
centuries ago; and in those solemn pages he saw no possible justifica- 
tion for the gloomy view of life entertained by many of his clerical 
compeers. He found in those sacred histories a story that opened like 
an idyl; he found bright glimpses of a life in which there were 
marriage-festivals and pleasant gatherings, social feasts and happy 
Sabbath wanderings through rustic paths betwixt the standing corn; 
he found pure earthly friendship counted no sin against the claims of 
Heaven, and passionate parental love not reproved as an unholy idola- 
try of the creature, but hallowed for ever by two separate miracles, 
that stand eternal records of a love so entirely divine as to be omni- 
potent, so tenderly human as to change the sternest laws of the uni- 
verse in pity for weak human sorrow. 

Mr. Pawlkatt was summoned to his rival’s bedside early on the fol- 
lowing morning. George’s case was quite out of his own hands by this 
time; for he had grown much worse in the night, and was fain to 
submit to whatever people pleased to do for him. He was very ill. 
Isabel sat in the half-darkened room, sometimes reading, sometimes 
working in the dim light that crept through the curtain, sometimes 
sitting very quietly wrapt in thought—painful and perplexing thought. 
Mr. Gilbert was wakeful all through the day, as he had been all through 
the night, tossing uneasily from side to side, and now and then uttering 
half-suppressed groans that wrung his wife’s heart. She was very 
foolish—she had been very wicked—but there was a deep fount of ten- 
derness in that sentimental and essentially feminine breast; and I doubt 
if George Gilbert was not more lovingly watched by his weak erring 
young wife than ever he could have been by a strong-minded helpmate, 
who would have frozen any lurking sentiment in Mr. Lansdell’s breast 
by one glance from her pitiless eyes. The Doctor’s Wife felt a remorse- 
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ful compassion for the man who, after his own matter-of-fact fashion, 
had been very good to her. 

“ He has never, never been cross to me, as my stepmother used to 
be,” she thought; “he married me without even knowing who I was, 
and never asked any cruel questions; and even now, if he knew, I think 
he would have pity upon me and forgive me.” 

She sat looking at her husband with an earnest yearning expression 
in her eyes. It seemed as if she wanted to say something to him, but 
lacked the courage to approach the subject. He was very ill; it was 
no time to make any unpleasant communication to him. He had been 
delirious in the night, and had fancied that Mr. Pawlkatt was present, 
at an hour when that gentleman was snoring comfortably in his own 
bed. Isabel had been specially enjoined to keep her husband as quiet 
as it was possible for an active industrious man, newly stricken down 
by some unlooked-for malady, to be kept. No; whatever she might 
have to say to him must be left unspoken for the present. Whatever 
help he might, under ordinary circumstances, have given her, he was 
utterly powerless to give her now. 

The day in that sick chamber seemed terribly long. Not because 
‘Tsabel felt any selfish weariness of her task; she was only too anxious 
to be of use to the man she had so deeply wronged; she was only too 
eager to do something,—something that Mr. Colborne himself might 
approve,—as an atonement for her sin. But she was quite unused to 
sickness; and, being of a hypersensitive nature, suffered keenly at the 
sight of any suffering whatever. If the invalid was restless, she fancied 
directly that he was worse—much worse—in imminent danger perhaps; 
if he rambled a little in his talk betwixt sleeping and waking, she sat 
with his burning hands clasped in hers, trembling from head to foot; 
if he fell into a profound slumber, she was seized with a sudden terror, 
fancying him unnaturally quiet, and was fain to disturb him, in her 
fear lest he should be sinking into some ominous lethargy. 

The Doctor’s Wife was not one of those excellent nurses who can 
settle themselves with cheerful briskness in a sick-room, and improve 
the occasion by the darning of a whole basketful of invalided stockings, 
reserved for some such opportunity. She was not a nurse who could 
accept the duties of her position in a business-like way, and polish off 
each separate task as coolly as a clerk in a banking-house transacts the 
work assigned to him. Yet she was very quiet withal,—soft of foot, 
gentle-handed, tender; and George was pleased to sec her sitting in the 
shadowy room, when he lifted his heavy eyelids a little now and then; 
he was pleased in a dim kind of way to take his medicine from her 
hand,—the slender little white hand with tapering fingers,—the hand 
he had admired as it lay lightly on the moss-grown brickwork of the 
bridge in Hurstonleigh churchyard on the afternoon when he asked her 
to be his wife. 

Mrs. Gilbert sat all day m her husband’s room ; but about five in 
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the afternoon George fell into a deep slumber, in which Mr. Pawlkatt 
found him at a little after six o’clock. Nothing could be better than 
that tranquil sleep, the surgeon said; and when he was gone, Mrs. Jeff- 
son, who had been sitting in the room for some time, anxious to be of 
use to her master, suggested that Isabel should go down stairs and out 
into the garden to get a breath of fresh air. 

“You must be a’most stifled, I should think, sitting all day in this 
rooni,” Tilly said compassionately. Mrs. Gilbert’s face crimsoned all 
over, as she answered in a timid hesitating way : 

“Yes; I should like to go down stairs a little, if you think that 
George is sure to sleep soundly for a long time ; and I know you'll take 
good care of him. I want to go out somewhere—not very far; but I 
must go to-night.” 

The Doctor’s Wife sat with her back to the light; and Mrs. Jeffson 
did not see that sudden tide of crimson that rushed into her face, and 
faded, as she said this; but George Gilbert’s housekeeper gave a sniff of 
disapproval notwithstanding. 

“T should have thought if you was the greatest gadderabout that 
ever was, you’d have stayed quietly at home while your husband was 
lying ill, Mrs. Gilbert,” she said, sharply; “but of course you know- 
your own business best.” 

“T’m not going far: only—only a little way on the Briargate Road,” 
Isabel answered, piteously ; and then her head sank back against the 
wall behind her, and she sighed a plaintive; almost heart-broken sigh. 
Her life was very hard just now,—hard and difficult,—begirt with terror 
and peril, as she thought. 

She put on her bonnet and shawl—the darkest and shabbiest she 
possessed. Mrs. Jeffson watched her, as she stood before the old- 
fashioned looking-glass, and perceived that she did not even take the 
trouble to brush the rumpled hair which she pushed under her dingy 
bonnet. “She can’t be going to meet him in that plight, anyhow,” 
thought honest Matilda, considerably pacified by the contemplation of 
her mistress’s toilette. She lifted the curtain and looked out of the 
window as the garden-gate closed on Isabel, and she saw the Doctor’s 
Wife hurrying away with her veil pulled over her face. There was some 
kind of mystery about this evening walk: something that filled the 
Yorkshire woman’s mind with vague disquietude. 


The “touch of the fever,” alluded to so lightly by Mr. Pawlkatt, 
turned out to be a great deal more serious in its nature than either he 
or George Gilbert had anticipated. 'The week came to an end, and the 
parish surgeon was still-a prisoner in the room in which his father and 
mother had died. It seemed quite a long time now since he had been 
active and vigorous, going about his work all day, mixing medicines in 
the surgery, and coming into the parlour at stated times to eat hearty 
meals of commonplace substantial food. Now that he was so weak, and 
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that it was a matter for rejoicing when he took a couple of spoonfuls of 
beef-tea, Isabel’s conscience smote her cruelly as she remembered how 
she had despised him because of his healthy appetite ; with what bitter 
scorn she had regarded him when he ate ponderous slices of underdone 
meat, and mopped up the last drop of the goriest-looking gravy with 
great pieces of bread. He had been ill for only a week, and yet already 
it seemed quite a normal state of things for him to be lying in that 
darkened chamber, helpless and uneasy, all through the long summer 
day. The state of the doctor’s health was common talk in Graybridge ; 
as common a subject for idle people’s converse as the heat of the 
weather, or the progress of the green corn in the fields beyond the little 
town. All manner of discreditable-looking parish*patients came every 
day to the surgery-door to inquire after the surgeon’s health ; and went 
away downcast and lamenting, when they were told that he grew daily 
worse. Mrs. Gilbert, going down to answer these people’s questions, 
discovered for the first time how much he was beloved; he who had not 
one of the attributes of a hero. She wondered sometimes whether it 
might not be better to wear thick boots, and go about doing good, than 
to be a used-up aristocratic wanderer, with white hands, and, oh, such 
delightful varnished boots wrinkled over an arched instep. She was 
trying to be good herself now—pleased and fascinated by Mr. Colborne’s 
teaching as by some newly-discovered romance—she wanted to be good, 
and scarcely knew how to set about the task; and, behold, here was the 
man whom she had so completely ignored and despised, infinitely above 
her in the region she had entered. But was her romantic attachment 
to Roland Lansdell laid down at the new altar she had found for her- 
self? Ah, no; she tried very hard to do her duty; but the old senti- 
mental worship still held its place in her heart. She was like some 
classic pagan newly converted to Christianity, and yet entertaining a 
lurking love and reverence for the old heathen deities, too grand and 
beautiful to be casi off all at once. 

The first week came to an end, and still Mr. Pawlkatt came twice a 
day to visit his patient ; and still he gave very much the same directions 
to the untiring nurses who waited on George Gilbert. He was to be 
kept very quiet ; he was to continue the medicine; all the old stereo- 
typed rules were to be observed. 

Throughout her husband’s illness, Isabel had taken very little rest ; 
though Mr. and Mrs. Jeffson would gladly have kept watch alternately 
with her in the sick-room, and were a little wounded when banished 
therefrom. But Mrs. Gilbert wanted to be good; the harder the task 
was, the more gladly did she undertake it. Very often, quite alone in 
that quiet room, she sat watching through the stillest hours of the 
night. 

During all those solemn watches did any bad thoughts enter her 
mind? did she ever think that she might be free to marry Roland 
Lansdell if the surgeon’s illness should terminate fatally? Never— 
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never once did such a dark and foul fancy enter the regions of her 
imagination. Do not believe that because she had been a foolish woman 
she must necessarily be a vicious woman. Again and again, on her 
knees by her husband’s bed, she supplicated that his life might be 
spared. She had never encountered death, and her imagination shrank 
appalled from the thought of that awful presence. A whole after life of 
happiness could not have atoned to her for the one pang of seeing a 
dreadful change come upon the familiar face. Sometimes, in spite of 
herself, though she put away the thought from her with shuddering 
horror, the idea that George Gilbert might not recover would come 
into her mind. He might not recover: the horror which so many 
others had passed through might overtake her. Oh, the hideous tramp 
of the undertaker’s men upon the stairs; the knocking, unlike all other 
knocking ; the dreadful aspect of the shrouded house! She thought of 
all the deaths in her favourite books: of Paul Dombey, fading slowly, 
day by day, with the golden water rippling on the wall; of David Cop- 
perfield, sitting weeping in the dusk ; and Agnes, with her holy face and 
quiet uplifted hand. If—if any such sorrow came upon her, Mrs. Gil- 
bert thought that she would join some community of holy women, and 
go about doing good until she died. Was it so very strange, this sud- 
den conversion? Surely not! In these enthusiastic natures sentiment 
may take any unexpected form. It is a question whether Madame de 
Chantal shall write hazy devotional letters to St. Francis de Sales, or 
peril her soul for the sake of an earthly lover. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
FIFTY POUNDS. 


AFTER that scene in the church at Hurstonleigh, Roland Lansdell 
went back to Mordred; to think, with even greater bitterness, of the 
woman he loved. That silent encounter—the sight of the pale face, 
profoundly melancholy, almost statuesque in its air of half-despadring 
resignation—had exercised no softening influence on the mind of this 
young man, who could not understand why the one treasure for which 
he languished should be denied to him. He could not be generous or 
just towards the woman who had fooled him with false hopes, and then 
left him to despair; he could not have pity upon the childish creature 
who had wandered unawares upon the flowery margin of a hideous gulf, 
and had fled, aghast and horrified, at the first glimpse of the yawning 
depths below. No; his anger against Isabel could not have been more 
intense had she been a hardened and practised coquette who had delibe- 
rately, lured him to his ruin. 

“T suppose this is what the world calls a virtuous woman,” he cried, 
bitterly. “I daresay Lucretia was this sort of person ; and dropped her 
eyelids to show-off the dark lashes, and made the most of her tapering 
arms over the spinning-wheel, and summoned conscious blushes into her 
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cheeks when Tarquin looked at her. These virtuous women delight in 
clamour and scandal. I’ve no doubt Mrs. Gilbert profoundly enjoyed 
herself during her rencontre in the church, and went away proud of the 
havoc she had made in me—the haggard lines about my mouth, and the 
caverns under my eyes.” 

You see, Mr. Lansdell could be very brutal sometimes, when he 
thought of the woman whose weak hand had so completely shattered 
the airy palace he had built for himself. There is perhaps a good deal 
of the savage past lurking under the civilised present. Scratch the fine 
gentleman’s waistcoat, and you may come upon the brindled hide of the 
tiger. He could not forgive her. Had he not fought against the 
temptation which her love—so naively confessed in every look and tone 
—had offered to him? had he not fought the good fight of honour, 
bravely and manfully, as he himself believed, only to succumb at last ; 
and when vanquished, to find that there had been no need for any battle 
at all? He thought of the life which he had planned for himself and 
the woman he loved; the bright erratic existence, spent wherever the 
earth was loveliest. A thousand schemes that he had built in that 
romantic future faded away, like Mireille’s phantom city, beneath the 
withering influence of this woman’s pitiful cowardice. 

“It is not because she is a good woman, it is not because she loves 
her husband, that she refuses to listen to me,” he thought; “it is only 
a paltry provincial terror of an esclandre that ties her to this wretched 
place. And when she has broken my heart, and when she has ruined 
my life, she goes to church at Hurstonleigh, and sits in a devotional 
pose, with her big eyes lifted up to the parson’s face, like a Madonna by 
Giorgione, in order that she may rehabilitate herself in the consideration 
of Graybridge.” 

He could neither be just nor patient. Sometimes he laughed aloud 
at his own folly. Was he, who had prided himself on his cynical dis- 
belief in the depth or endurance of any emotion—was he the man to go 
mad for love of a pale face and darkly pensive eyes? Ah, yes! it is just 
these scoffers who take the fever most deeply, when the infection seizes 
them. Venus, the implacable goddess, mocked so long by the lip of the 
scorner, attaches herself at last to her prey; and the victim succumbs 
all at once, aghast and confounded, and acknowledges her awful power. 
The beautiful smiling creature, so fair to look upon, newly come out of 
the sunlit waters, with dripping hair and rosy limbs, is transformed all 
at once into a Nemesis, from whose dread sentence there is no escape. 

“ I—I, who have lived my life out, as I thought, wherever life is 
most worth living,—I suffer like this at last for the sake of a village 
surgeon’s half-educated wife? I—who have given myself the airs of a 
Lauzun or a Brummel—am perishing for the love of a woman who 
doesn’t even know how to put on her gloves!” 

Every day Mr. Lansdell resolved to leave Midlandshire to-morrow; 
but to-morrow found him still lingering at the Priory in a hopeless, 
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purposeless way,—lingering for he knew not what,—lingering, perhaps, 
for want of the mere physical energy required for the brief effort of 
departure. He would go to Constantinople overland; there would be 
more fatigue in the journey that way. Might not a walk across Mount 
Cenis cure him of his foolish love for Isabel Gilbert? Did not Goethe 
seek relief from some great sorrow in the study of a new language? 
Roland Lansdell made a faint effort to acquire the Arabic alphabet 
during those wretched idle days and nights at Mordred. He would 
study the Semitic languages: all of them. He would go in for the 
Book of Job. Many people had got a good amount of hard work 
out of the Book of Job. But the curly little characters in the Ara- 
bic alphabet slipped out of Mr. Lansdell’s brain as if they had been 
so many lively young serpents; and he only made so much headway in 
the attainment of the Semitic languages as enabled him to scrawl an 
Arabic rendering of Isabel Gilbert’s name over the leaves of a blotting- 
book. He was in love. No schoolboy bewitched by a pretty blue-eyed, 
blue-ribboned, white-robed partner at a dancing-school, was ever more 
foolishly in love than the young squire of Mordred, who had filled a 
whole volume with various metrical versions of his profound contempt 
for his species in general, and the feminine portion of them in par- 
ticular. He had set up that gladsome halloo before he was safely out 
of the wood; and now he found to his cost that he had been premature; 
for lo, the dense forest’ hemmed him in on every side, and there seemed 
no way of escape out of the sombre labyrinth. 


George Gilbert had been ill nearly a fortnight, and the master of 
Mordred Priory still lingered in Midlandshire. He had heard nothing 
of the surgeon’s illness, for he had never been much given to gossipping 
with his body-servant; and that gentleman was especially disinclined to 
offer his master any unasked-for information just now; for, as he ex- 
pressed himself in the servants’ hall, “ Mr. Lansdell’s been in a devil of 
a temper almost ever since we came back to the Priory; and you might 
as lief talk to a tiger as speak to him, except when you’re spoken to, 
and goodness knows ‘hat ain’t very often; for any thing so gloomy as 
his ways has become of late, I never remember to have met with; and 
if it wasn’t that the remuneration is high, and the perquisites never 
greasy about the elbows, or frayed at the edges,—which I’ve been with 
a member of the peerage that wore his clothes till they was shameful 
shabby,—it wouldn’t be very long as I should trouble this dismal old 
dungeon with my presence.” 

Only from Lady Gwendoline was Roland likely to hear of George 
Gilbert’s illness; and he had not been to Lowlands lately. He hada 
vague idea that he wéuld go there some morning, and ask his cousin to 
marty him, and so make an end of it; but he deferred the carrying out 
of that idea indefinitely, as a man who contemplates suicide may post- 
pone the ghastly realisation of his idea, keeping his loaded pistol or his 
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prussic acid handy against the time when it shall be wanted. He had 
never ridden past the surgeon’s house since that day on which he had 
seen Isabel seated in the parlour. He had indeed shunned Graybridge 
and the Graybridge road altogether. 

“She shall not triumph in the idea that I pursue her,” he thought; 
“her vain shallow heart shall not be gratified by the knowledge of my 
pitiful weakness. I bared my foolish breast before her once, and she 
sat in her pew playing at devotion, and let me go away with my despair. 
She might have thrown herself in my way that afternoon, if only for a 
few moments. She might have spoken to me, if only half-a-dozen com- 
monplace words of comfort; but it pleased her better to exhibit her 
piety. I daresay she knows as well as I do how that devotional air 
harmonises with her beauty; and she went home happy, no doubt, in 
the knowledge that she had made one man miserable. And that’s the 
sort of woman whom the world calls virtuous,—a creature in whom 
vanity is strong enough to usurp the place of every other passion. For 
a really good woman, for a true-hearted wife who loves her husband, 
and before whose quiet presence the veriest libertine bows his head 
abashed and reverent,—for such a woman as that I have no feeling 
but respect and admiration; but I hate and despise these sentimental 
coquettes, who preach secondhand platonism, borrowed from the pages 
of a poet who, at his best, was ten times more immoral than the author 
of Don Juan at his worst.” 

But it was not always that Roland Lansdell was thus bitter against 
the woman he loved. Sometimes in the midst of his rage and anger a 
sudden flood of tenderness swept across the dark waters of his soul, and 
for a little while the image of Isabel Gilbert appeared to him in its true 
colours. He saw her as she. really was; foolish, but not base; weak, but 
not hypocritical; sentimental, and with some blemish of womanly vanity 
perhaps, but not designing. Sometimes amidst all contending emotions, 
in which passion, and selfishness, and wounded pride, and mortified 
vanity made a very whirlpool of bitter feeling,—sometimes amidst such 
baser emotions as these, true love—the sublime, the clear-sighted— 
arose for a brief interval triumphant, and Roland Lansdell thought 
tenderly of the woman who had shattered his future. 

“ My poor little girl—my poor innocent childish love,” he thought, 
in these moments of purer feeling; “if I could only be noble, and go 
away, and forgive you, and leave you to grow into a good woman, with 
that well-meaning commonplace husband, whom it is your duty to 
honour and obey. Good heavens! I have heard and read of men whose 
lives were one long sacrifice, who never knew what it was to win the 
peculiar object of their desires, who were perpetual Abrahams for ever 
offering new Isaacs on the altar of an insatiable deity, and who derived 
a kind of happiness after all,—a sublimated ethereal joy,—from the 
pangs of their martyrdom. Surely there are Trappists in May Fair as 
well as amid the sombre mountain-tops of Valombrosa; men who are 
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dumb for ever as regards the only words they want to speak; galley- 
slaves, who go about smiling, galled by invisible chains, and bound 
eternally to a companion they loathe; men who never know what it is 
to speak their own words, or take their own pleasure, who live per- 
petually under the eye of a garde-chiourme, and are awakened out of 
every peaceful slumber by the striking of the cruel hammer with which 
he tests the strength of their irons. There are creatures who begin the 
experience of suffering with the first letters of their alphabet, who are 
drudges at a cheap school, servitors at college, bear-leaders to a snob 
who insults and humiliates them, tied hand and foot by the wants of a 
half-starved mother and ravenous younger brothers, and helpless, penni- 
less sisters; in love, and with not so much as daily bread to offer to the 
woman they love; obliged to stand aloof and stifle the noblest feelings 
of their hearjs, while a meaner man wins and misuses the prize that for 
them would have made all the earth glorious; compelled at last, for the 
sake of other people, to marry a woman they despise, and who are brave 
enough to keep the secret of their contempt for ever, and do their duty 
to the last, going down to the grave under the pressure of perpetual 
drudgery, never, never, never knowing what it is to have a single wish 
gratified while the bloom is on it; doomed to disgrace a new coat by a 
shabby hat, a decent hat by doubtful boots; never in any one object of 
life realising the complete or the beautiful. There are such men as 
these; and here am I, who have outbid the Marquis of Lambethia for a 
Murillo at Christie’s; I, who never knew what sorrow was till my mother 
died, and who fret myself to death like a sick tiger, because the woman 
I love is refused to me!” ° 

Nothing could be more irregular than Mr. Lansdell’s habits during 
this period. The cook at Mordred declared that such a thing as a souflé 
was a simple impossibility with an employer who might require his din- 
ner served at any time between the hours of seven and nine. The fish 
was flabby, the joints were leathery; and all the hot-water reservoirs in 
the Mordred dinner-service could not preserve the cook’s most special 
plats from stagnation. That worthy artist shrugged his shoulders over 
the ruins of his work, and turned his attention to the composition of 
a menu in which the best things were to be eaten cold. He might have 
spared himself the trouble. The young man, who, naturally careless as 
to what he ate, had, out of pure affectation, been wont to outrival the 
insolence of the oldest bon vivanits, now scarcely knew the nature of the 
dishes that were set before him. He ate and drank mechanically; and 
it may be drank a little deeper than he had been accustomed to drink 
of the famous clarets his father and grandfather had collected. But 
eating delighted him not, nor drinking neither. The wine had no ex- 
hilarating effect upon him; he sat dull and gloomy after a magnum of 
the famous claret-—sat with the Arabic grammar open before him, 
wondering what was to become of him, now that his life was done. 

He was sitting thus in the library, with the sombre Rembrandt face 
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that was something like his own looking gravely down upon him; he 
was sitting thus by the lamplit table one sultry June evening, when 
George Gilbert had been ill about a fortnight. The light of the lamp 
—a soft subdued light, shining dimly through a great moon-like orb of 
thick ground-glass—fell chiefly on the open book, and left the student’s 
face in shadow. But even in that shadow the face looked wan and 
haggard, and the something that lurked somewhere in all the Lansdell 
portraits—the something that you may see in every picture of Charles 
the First of England and Marie Antoinette of France, whensoever and 
by whomsoever painted—was very visible in Roland’s face to-night. 
He had been sitting brooding over his books, but scarcely reading half- 
a-dozen pages, ever since nine o’clock, and it was now half-past eleven. 
He was stretching his hand towards the bell in order to summon his 
valet, and release that personage from the task of sitting up any longer, 
yawning alone in the housekeeper’s room,—for the habits of Mordred 
Priory had never lost the sobriety of Lady Anna Lansdell’s regime, and 
all the servants except Roland’s valet went to bed at eleven,—when 
that gentleman entered the library. 

“Would you please to see any one, sir?” he asked. 

“Would I please to see any one?” cried Roland, turning in his low 
easy-chair, and staring at the solemn face of his valet; “who should 
want to see me at such a time of night? Is there any thing wrong? 
Is it any one from—from Lowlands ?” 

“No, sir, it’s a strange lady; leastways when I say a strange lady, I 
think, sir,—though, her veil being down, and a very thick veil, I should 
not like to speak positive,—I think it’s Mrs. Gilbert, the doctor’s lady, 
from Graybridge.” 

Mr. Lansdell’s valet coughed doubtfully behind his hand, and looked 
discreetly at the carved oaken bosses in the ceiling. Roland started to 
his feet. 

“Mrs. Gilbert,” he muttered, “at such an hour as this! It can’t be; 
she would never— Show the lady here, whoever she is,” he added aloud 
to his servant. “There must be something wrong; it must be some 
very important business that brings any one to this place to-night.” 

The valet departed, closing the door behind him, and Roland stood 
alone upon the hearth, waiting for his late visitor. All the warmer tints 
—he never had what people call “a colour”’—faded out of his face, and 
left him very pale. Why had she come to him at such atime? What 
purpose could she have in coming to that house save one? She had 
come to revoke her decision. For a moment a flood of rapture swept 
into his soul, warm and revivifying as the glory of a sudden sunburst 
on a dull gray autumn day; but in the next moment,—so strange and 
subtle an emotion is that which we call love,—a chill sense of regret 
crept into his mind, and he was almost sorry that Isabel should come 
to him thus, even though she were to bring him the promise of future 
happiness. 
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“ My poor ignorant, innocent girl—how hard it seems that my love 
must for ever place her at a disadvantage!” he thought. 

The door was opened by the valet, with as bold a sweep as if a 
duchess had been entering in all the glory of her court-robes, and Isabel 
came into the room. One glance showed Mr. Lansdell that she was 
very nervous, that she was suffering cruelly from the terror of his pre- 
sence; and it may be that even before she had spoken he understood 
that she had not come to announce any change in her decision, any 
modification of the sentiments that had led to their parting at Thur- 
ston’s Crag. There was nothing desperate in her manner—nothing 
of the dramatic aplomb that belongs to the grand crisis of life. She 
stood before him pale and irresolute, with pleading eyes lifted meekly 
to his face. 

Mr. Lansdell wheeled forward a chair, but he was obliged to ask 
her to sit down; and even then she seated herself with the kind of 
timid irresolution he had so often seen in a burly farmer come to sup- 
plicate abnormal advantages in the renewal of a lease. 

“T hope you are not angry with me for coming here at such a 
time,” she said, in a low tremulous voice; “I could not come any 
earlier, or [—” 

“Tt can never be any thing but a pleasure to me to see you,” Roland 
answered gravely, “even though the pleasure is strangely mingled with 
pain. You have come to me, perhaps, because you are in some kind of 
trouble, and have need of my services in some way or other. I am very 
much pleased to think that you can so far confide in me; I am very 
glad to think you can rely on my friendship.” 

Mr. Lansdell said this because he saw that the Doctor’s Wife had 
come to demand some favour at his hands, and he wished to smooth 
the way for that demand. Isabel looked up at him with something 
like surprise in her gaze. She had not expected that he would be like 
this—calm, self-possessed, reasonable. A mournful feeling took posses- 
sion of her heart. She thought that his love must have perished alto- 
gether, or he could not surely have been so kind to her, so gentle and 
dispassionate. She looked at him furtively as he lounged against the 
further angle of the massive mantelpiece. His transient passion had 
worn itself out, no doubt, and he was deep in the tumultuous ocean of 
a new love-affair,—a glittering duchess, a dark-eyed Clotilde, some bril- 
liant creature after one of the numerous models in the pages of the 
“ Alien.” 

“You are very, very good not to be angry with me,” she said; “I 
have come to ask you a favour—a very great favour—and I—” 

She stopped, and sat silently twisting the handle of her parasol— 
the old green parasol under whose shadow Roland had so often seen 
her. It was quite evident that her courage had failed her altogether at 
this crisis. 

“Tt is not for myself I am going to ask you this favour,” she said, 
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still hesitating, and looking down at the parasol; “it is for another per- 
son, who—it is a secret, in fact, and—” 

“Whatever it is, it shall be granted,” Roland answered, “ without 
question, without comment.” 

“T have come to ask you to lend me,—or at least I had better ask 
you to give it me, for indeed I don’t know when I should ever be able 
to repay it,—some money, a great deal of money,—fifty pounds.” 

She looked at him as if she thought the magnitude of the sum must 
inevitably astonish him, and she saw a tender half-melancholy smile 
upon his face. 

“My dear Isabel—my dear Mrs. Gilbert—if all the money I possess 
in the world could secure you happiness, I would willingly leave Mid- 
landshire to-morrow a penniless man. I would not for the world that 
you should be embarrassed for an hour, while I have more money than 
I know what to do with. I will write you a cheque immediately,—or, 
better still, half-a-dozen blank cheques, which you can fill up as you 
require them.” 

But Isabel shook her head at this proposal. ‘You are very kind,” 
she said; “but a cheque would not do. It must be money, if you 
please; the person for whom I want it would not take a cheque.” 

Roland Lansdell looked at her with a sudden expression of doubt,— 
of something that was almost terror in his face. 

“The person for whom you want it,” he repeated. “It is not for 
yourself, then, that you want this money?” 

“Oh, no, indeed. What should I want with so much money?” 

“T thought you might be in debt. I thought that— Ah, I see; 
it is for your husband that you want the money.” 

“Oh, no: my husband knows nothing about it. But, oh, pray, 
pray don’t question me. Ah, if you knew how much I suffered before 
I came here to-night! Ifthere had been any other person in the world 
who could have helped me, I would never have come here; but there is 
no one, and I must get the money.” 

Roland’s face grew darker as Mrs. Gilbert spoke. Her agitation, 
her earnestness, mystified and alarmed him. 

“Tsabel,” he cried, “God knows I have little right to question you; 
but there is something in the manner of your request that alarms me. 
Can you doubt that I am your friend,—next to your husband your best 
and truest friend, perhaps?—forget every word that I have ever said to 
you, and believe only what I say to-night—to-night, when all my better 
feelings are aroused by the sight of you. Believe that I am your friend, 
Isabel, and for pity’s sake trust me. Who is this person who wants 
money of you? Is it your stepmother? if so, my cheque-book is at her 
disposal.” 

“No,” faltered the Doctor’s Wife, “it is not for my stepmother, 
but—” 

“ But it is for some member of your family ?” 
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“Yes,” she answered, drawing a long breath ; “ but, oh, pray do not 
ask me any more questions. You said just. now that you would grant 
me the favour I asked without question or comment. Ah, if you knew 
how painful it was to me to come here !” 

“Indeed! I am sorry that it was so painful to you to trust me.” 

“ Ah, if you knew—” Isabel murmured in a low voice, speaking to 
herself rather than to Roland. 

Mr. Lansdell took a little bunch of keys from his pocket, and went 
across the room to an iron safe, cunningly fashioned after the present- 
ment of an antique ebony cabinet. He opened the ponderous door, and 
took a little casket from one of the shelves. 

“ My steward brought me a bundle of notes yesterday. Will you 
take what you want?” he asked, handing the open casket to Isabel. 

“JT would rather you gave me the money; I do not want more than 
fifty pounds.” 

Roland counted five ten-pound notes and handed them to Isabel. 
She rose and stood for a few moments, hesitating as if she had some- 
thing more to say,—something almost as embarrassing in its nature as 
the money-question had been. 

“J—I hope you will not think me troublesome,” she said; “ but 
there is one more favour that I want to ask of you.” 

“Do not hesitate to. ask any thing of me ; all I want is your confi- 
dence.” 

“Tt is only a question that I wish to ask. You talked some time 
since of going away from Midlandshire—from England; do you still 
think of doing so ?” 

“Yes, my plans are all made for an early departure.” 

“ A very early departure ? You are going almost immediately ?” 

“ Immediately,—to-morrow perhaps. I am going to the East. It 
may be a long time before I return to England.” 

There was a little pause, during which Roland saw that a faint flush 
kindled in Isabel Gilbert’s face, and that her breath came and went 
rather quicker than before. 

“Then I must say good-by to-night,” she said. 

“Yes, it is not likely we shall meet again. Good-night—good-by. 
Perhaps some day, when I am a pottering old man, telling people the 
same anecdotes every time I dine with them, I shall come back to 
Midlandshire, and find Mr. Gilbert a crack physician in Kylmington, 
petted by rich old ladies, and riding in a yellow barouche ;—till then, 
good-by.” 

He held Isabel’s hand for a few moments,—not pressing it ever so 
gently,—only holding it, as if in that frail tenure he held the last link 
that bound him to love and life. Isabel looked at him wonderingly. 
How different was this adieu from that passionate farewell under Lord 
Thurston’s oak, when he had flung himself upon the ground and wept 
aloud in the anguish of parting from her! The melodramas she had 
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witnessed at the Surrey Theatre were evidently true to nature. Nothing 
could be more transient than the wicked squire’s love. ; 

“ Only one word more, Mrs. Gilbert,” Roland said, after that brief 
pause. “ Your husband—does he know about this person who asks for 
money from you?” 

“ No—I—TI should have told him—TI think—and asked him to give 
me the money, only he is so very ill; he must not be troubled about 
any thing.” 

“ He is very ill—your husband is ill ?” 

“ Yes,—I thought every one knew. He is very, very ill. It is on 
that account I came here so late. I have been sitting in his room all 
day. Good-night.” 

“ But you cannot go back alone; it is such a long way. It will be 
two o’clock in the morning before you can get back to Graybridge. I 
will drive you home; or it will be better to let my coachman—my 
mother’s old coachman—drive you home.” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Gilbert protested against this arrangement. 
Roland Lansdell reflected that as the Doctor’s Wife had been admitted 
by his valet, her visit would of course be patent to all the other ser- - 
vants at their next morning’s breakfast. Under these circumstances 
Mrs. Gilbert could not leave Mordred with too much publicity; and a 
steady old man, who had driven Lady Anna Lansdell’s fat white horses 
for slow jogtrot drives along the shady highways and byways of Mid- 
landshire, was aroused from his peaceful slumbers and told to dress 
himself, while a half-somnolent stable-boy brought out a big bay horse 
and an old-fashioned brougham. In this vehicle Isabel returned very 
comfortably to Graybridge ; but she begged the coachman to stop at 
the top of the lane, where she alighted and bade him good-night. 

She found all dark in the little surgery, which she entered by means 
of her husband’s latch-key; and she crept softly up the stairs to the 
room opposite that in which George Gilbert lay, watched over by Mrs. 
Jeffson. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“TLL NOT BELIEVE BUT DESDEMONA’S HONEST.” 


“ Srr that some hothouse grapes and a pine are sent to Mr. Gilbert 
at Graybridge,” Roland said to his valet on the morning after Isabel’s 
visit. “Iwas very sorry to hear of his serious illness from his wife 
last night.” 

Mr. Lansdell’s valet, very busily occupied with a hatbrush, smiled 
softly to himself as his employer made this speech. The master of 
Mordred Priory need scarcely have stained his erring soul by any 
hypocritical phrases respecting the Graybridge surgeon. 

“T shouldn’t mind laying a twelvemonth’s wages that if her hus- 
band dies, he marries her within six months,” Roland’s man-servant 
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remarked, as he sipped his second cup of coffee; “I never did see such 
an infatuated young man in all my life.” 

A change came over the spirit of Mr. Lansdell’s dreams. The 
thought, the base and cruel thought, which had never entered Isabel’s 
mind, was not to be shut out of Roland’s breast after that midnight 
interview in the library. Do what he would, struggle against the foul 
temptation as he might,—and he was not naturally wicked, he was not 
utterly heartless,—he could not help thinking of what might happen— 
if—if Death, who carries in his fleshless hand so many orders for release, 
should cut the knot that bound Isabel Gilbert. 

“God knows I am not base enough to wish any harm to that poor 
fellow at Graybridge,” thought Mr. Lansdell ; “but if—” 

And then the Tempter’s hand swept aside a dark curtain, and re- 
vealed a lovely picture of the life that might be, if George Gilbert would 
only be so obliging as to sink under that tiresome low fever which had 
done so much mischief in the lanes about Graybridge. Roland Lans- 
dell was not a hero.; he was only a very imperfect, vacillating young 
man, with noble impulses for ever warring against the baser attributes 
of his mind; a spoiled child of fortune, who had almost always had his 
own way until just now. 

“T ought to go away,” he thought; “I ought to go away all the 
more because of this man’s illness. There seems something horrible 
in my stopping here watching and waiting for the result, when I should 
gain such an unutterable treasure by George Gilbert’s death.” 

But he lingered, nevertheless. A man may fully appreciate the 
enormity of his sin, and yet go on sinning. Mr. Lansdell did not go 
away from Mordred ; he contented himself with sending the Graybridge 
surgeon a basket of the finest grapes and a couple of the biggest pines 
to be found in the Priory hothouses; and it may be that his conscience 
derived some small solace from the performance of this courtesy. 

Lord Ruysdale called upon his nephew in the course of the bright 
summer morning that succeeded Isabel’s visit to the Priory; and as the 
young man happened to be smoking his cigar in front of the porch at 
the moment when the Earl’s quiet cob came jogging along the broad 
carriage-drive, there was no possibility of avoiding the elderly gentle- 
man’s visit. Roland threw aside his cigar, and resigned himself to the 
prospect of an hour’s prosy discussion of things in which he felt no kind 
of interest, no ray of pleasure. What was it to him that there was every 
prospect of a speedy dissolution, unless—? There almost always was 
every prospect of a dissolution unless something or other took place ; 
but nothing special ever seemed to come of all the fuss and clamour. 
The poor people were always poor, and grumbled at being starved to 
death ; the rich people were always rich, and indignant against the op- 
pression of an exorbitant income-tax. Poor Roland behaved admirably 
during the infliction of his uncle’s visit; and if he gave vague answers 
and asked irrelevant questions now and then, Lord Ruysdale was too 
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much engrossed by his own eloquence to find out his nephew’s delin- 
quencies. Roland only got rid of him at last by promising to dine at 
Lowlands that evening. 

“Tf there’s a dissolution, our party must inevitably come in,” the 
Earl said at parting; “and in that case you must stand for Wareham. 
The Wareham people look to you as their legitimate representative. I 
look forward to great things, my boy, if the present ministry go out. 
I’ve been nursing my little exchequer very comfortably for the last 
twelve months; and I shall take a furnished house in town, and begin 
life again next year, if things go well; and I expect to see you make 
a figure in the world yet, Roland.” 

And in all that interview Lord Ruysdale did not once remark the 
tired look in his nephew’s face; that nameless look which gave a sombre 
cast to all the Lansdell portraits, and which made the d/as¢e idler of 
thirty seem older of aspect than the hopeful country gentleman of 
sixty. 


Rowland went to Lowlands in the evening. Why should he not do 
this to please his uncle? inasmuch as it mattered so very little what he 
did, or where he went, in a universe where every thing was weariness. 
He found Lady Gwendoline in the drawing-room, looking something 
like Marie Antoinette in a demi-toilette of gray silk, with a black-lace 
scarf crossed upon her stately shoulders, and tied in a careless bow 


at the back of her waist. Mr. Raymond was established in a big 
chintz-covered easy-chair, turning over a box of books newly arrived 
from London, and muttering scornful comments on their titles and 
contents. 

* At last!” he exclaimed, as Mr. Lansdell’s name was announced. 
“T’ve called at Mordred about half-a-dozen times within the last two 
months; but as your people always said you were out, and as I could 
always see by their faces that you were at home, I have given up the 
business in despair.” 

Lord Ruysdale came in presently with the Z’imes newspaper open in 
his hand, and insisted on reading a leader, which he delivered with 
amazing energy, and all the emphasis on the beginnings of the sen- 
tences. Dinner was announced before the leader was finished, and Mr. 
Raymond led Lady Gwendoline to the dining-room, while Roland 
stayed to hear the Thunderer’s climax murdered by his uncle’s defective 
elocution. The dinner went off very quietly. The Earl talked politics, 
and Mr. Raymond discoursed very pleasantly on the principles of natural 
philosophy as applied to the rulers of the nation. There was a strange 
contrast between the animal spirits of the two men who had passed the 
meridian ‘of life, and were jogging quietly on the shady slope of the 
hill, and the dreamy languor exhibited by the two young people who 
sat listening to them. George Sand has declared that nowadays all 
the oldest books are written by the youngest authors; might she not 
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go even further, and say that nowadays the young people are older than 
their seniors? We have got rid of our Springheeled Jacks and John 
Mittons, and Tom and Jerry are no more popular either on or off the 
stage; our young aristocrats no longer think it a fine thing to drive a 
hearse to Epsom races, or to set barrels of wine running in the Hay- 
market; but in place of all this foolish riot and confusion a mortal 
coldness of the soul seems to have come down upon the youth of our 
nation, a deadly languor and stagnation of spirit, from which nothing 
less than a Crimean war or an Indian rebellion can arouse the worn-out 
idlers in a weary world. 

The dinner was drawing to a close, when Lord Ruysdale mentioned 
a name that awakened all Mr. Lansdell’s attention. 

“T rode into Graybridge after leaving you, Roland,” he said, “and 
made a call or two. I was sorry to hear that Mr. Gilmore—Gilson— 
Gilbert,—ah, yes, Gilbert,—that very worthy young doctor, whom we 
met at your house the other day—last year, by the by—Egad, how the 
time spins round!—I was sorry to hear that he is ill. Low fever— 
really in a very dangerous state, Saunders the solicitor told me. Yovw’ll 
be sorry to hear it, Gwendoline.” 

Lady Gwendoline’s face darkened, and she glanced at Roland before 
she spoke. 

“T am sorry to hear it,” she said. “I am sorry for Mr. Gilbert, for 
more than one reason. I am sorry he has so very bad a wife.” 

Roland’s face flushed crimson, and he turned to his cousin as if 
about to speak; but Mr. Raymond was too quick for him. 

“T think the less we say upon that subject the better,” he exclaimed 
eagerly; “I think, Lady Gwendoline, that is a subject that had much 
better not be discussed here.” 

“ Why should it not be discussed?” cried Roland, looking—if people 
can look daggers—a perfect arsenal of rage and scorn at his cousin. “ Of 
course, we understand that slander of her own sex is a woman’s pri- 
vilege. Why should not Lady Gwendoline avail herself of her special 
right? Here is only a very paltry subject, certainly—a poor little pro- 
vincial nobody; but she will serve for want of a better: lay her on the 
table, by all means, and bring out your dissecting-tools, Lady Gwen- 
doline. What have you to say against Mrs. Gilbert?” He waited, 
breathless and angry, for his cousin’s answer, looking at her with sullen 
defiance in his face. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Raymond is right, after all,” Gwendoline said quietly. 
She was very quiet, but very pale, and looked her cousin as steadily in 
the eyes as if she had been fighting a small-sword duel with him. 
“The subject is one that will scarcely bear discussion here or else- 
where; but since you accuse me of feminine malice, I am bound te 
defend myself. I say that Mrs. Gilbert is a very bad wife and a very 
wicked woman. A person who is seen to attend a secret rendezvous 
with a stranger, not once, but several times, with all appearance of 
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stealth and mystery, while her husband lies between life and death, 
must surely be one of the worst and vilest of women.” 

Mr. Lansdell burst into a discordant laugh. 

“What a place this Midlandshire is!” he cried; “and what a mira- 
culous power of invention lies uncultivated amongst the inhabitants ot 
our country towns! I withdraw any impertinent insinuations about 
your talent for scandal, my dear Gwendoline; for I see you are the 
merest novice in that subtle art. The smallest rudimentary knowledge 
would teach you to distinguish between the stories that are ben trovato 
and those that are not; their being true or false is not of the least con- 
sequence. Unfortunately, this Graybridge slander is one of the very 
lamest of canards. A newspaper correspondent sending it in to fill the 
bottom of a column would be dismissed for incompetency, on the 
strength of his blunder. Tell your maid to be a little more circum- 
spect in future, Gwendoline.” 

Lady Gwendoline did not condescend to discuss the truth or proba- 
bility of her story. She saw that her cousin was ashy pale to the lips, 
and she knew that her shot had gone home to the very centre of the 
bull’s-eye. After this there was very little conversation. Lord Rnys- 
dale started one or two of his favourite topics; but he understood dimly. 
that there was something not quite pleasant at work amongst his com- 
panions. Roland sat frowning at his plate; and Charles Raymond 
watched him with an uneasy expression in his face; as a man who is 
afraid of lightning might watch the gathering ofa storm-cloud. The 
dinner drew to a close amidst dense gloom and awful silence, dismally 
broken by the faint chinking of spoons and jingling of glass. Ah, what 
funeral-bell can fall more solemnly upon the ear than those common 
everyday sounds amidst the awful stillness that succeeds or precedes a 
domestic tempest! There is nothing very terrible in the twittering ot 
birds; yet how ominous sound the voices of those innocent feathered 
warblers in the dread pauses of a storm! 

Lady Gwendoline rose from the table when her father filled his 
second glass of Burgundy, and Mr. Raymond hurried to open the door 
for her. But Roland’s eyes were never lifted from his empty plate; 
he was waiting for something: now and then a little convulsive move- 
ment of his lower lip betrayed that he was agitated; but that was all. 

Lord Ruysdale seemed relieved by his daughter’s departure. He 
had a vague idea that there had been some little passage-at-arms 
between Roland and Gwendoline, and fancied that serenity would be 
restored by the lady’s absence. He went twaddling on with his vapid 
discourse upon the state of the political atmosphere, placid as some 
babbling stream, until the dusky shadows began to gather in the 
corners of the low old-fashioned chamber. Then the Earl pulled out 
a fat ponderous old hunter, and exclaimed at the lateness of the 
hour. 

“T have some letters to write that must go by to-night’s post,” 
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he said. “Raymond, I know you'll excuse me if I leave you for an 
hour or so. Roland, I expect you and Raymond to do justice to that 
Chambertin.” 

Charles Raymond murmured some polite little conventionality as 
the Earl left the room; but he never removed his eyes from Roland’s 
face. He had watched the brewing of the storm, and was prepared 
for a speedy thunder-clap. Nor was he mistaken in his calculations. 

“ Raymond, is this true?” Mr. Lansdell asked, as the door closed 
upon his uncle. He spoke as if there had been no break or change 
in the conversation since Mrs. Gilbert’s name had been mentioned. 

“Ts what true, Roland?” 

“This dastardly slander against Isabel Gilbert. Is it true? Pshaw! 
I know that it is not. But I want to know if there is any shadow of 
an excuse for such a scandal. Don’t trifle with me, Raymond; I have 
kept no secrets from you; and I have a right to expect that you will 
be candid with me.” 

“JT do not think you have any right to question me upon this sub- 
ject,” Mr. Raymond answered, very gravely: “when last it was men- 
tioned between us, you rejected my advice, and protested against my 
further interference in your affairs. I thought we finished with the 
subject then, Roland, at your request; and I certainly do not care to 
renew it now.” 

“ But things have changed since then,” Mr. Lansdell said, eagerly. 
“Tt is only common justice to Mrs. Gilbert that I should tell you as 
much as that, Raymond. I was very confident, very presumptuous, I 
suppose, when I last discussed this business with you. It is only 
fair that you should know that the schemes I had formed, when I 
came back to England, have been entirely frustrated by Mrs. Gilbert 
herself.” 

“T am very glad to hear it.” 

There was very little real gladness in Mr. Raymond’s tone as he said 
“this; and the uneasy expression with which he had watched Roland for 
the last hour was, if any thing, intensified now. 

“Yes; I miscalculated when I built all those grand schemes for a 
happy future. It is not so easy to persuade a good woman to run away 
from her husband, however intolerable may be the chain that binds 
her to him. These provincial wives accept the marriage-service in its 
sternest sense. Mrs. Gilbert is a good woman. You can imagine, 
therefore, how bitterly I felt Gwendoline’s imputations against her. I 
suppose these women really derive some kind of pleasure from one 
another’s destruction. And now set my mind quite at rest: there is 
not one particle of truth—not so much as can serve as the foundation 
for a lie—in this accusation, is there, Raymond?” 

If the answer to this question had involved a sentence of death, or 
a reprieve from the gallows, Roland Lansdell could not have asked it 
more eagerly. He ought to have believed in Isabel so firmly as to be 
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quite unmoved by any village slander; but he loved her too much to be 
reasonable: Jealousy the demon—closely united as a Siamese twin to 
Love the god—was already gnawing at his entrails. It could not be, 
it could not be, that she had deceived and deluded him: but 7f she had 
—ah, what baseness, what treachery! 

“ Js there any truth in it, Raymond?” he repeated, rising from his 
chair, and glowering across the table at his kinsman. 

“TI decline to answer that question. I have nothing to do with 
Mrs. Gilbert, or with any reports that may be circulated against her.” 

“ But I insist upon you telling me all you know; or, if you refuse 
to do so, I will go to Lady Gwendoline, and obtain the truth from her.” 

Mr. Raymond shrugged his shoulders, as if he would have said, 
“All further argument is useless; this demented creature must go to 
perdition his own way.” 

“You are a very obstinate young man, Roland,” he said aloud ; 
“and I am very sorry you ever made the acquaintance of this Doctor’s 
Wife, than whom there are scores of prettier women to be met with in 
any summer-day’s walk; but I daresay there were prettier women than 
Helen, if it comes to that. However, as you insist upon hearing the 
whole of this village scandal—which may or may not be true—you 
must have your own way; and I hope, when you have heard it, you will 
be contented to turn your back for some time to come upon Midland- 
shire and Mrs. George Gilbert. I have heard something of the story 
Lady Gwendoline told you at dinner; and from a tolerably reliable 
source. I have heard—” 

“What? That she—that Isabel has been seen with some stranger?” 

“- 

“With whom? when? where?” 

“There is a strange man- staying at a little rustic tavern in Ness- 
borough Hollow. You know what gossips these country people are: 
Heaven knows I have never put myself out of the way to learn other 
people’s business; but these things get bruited about in all manner of 
places.” 

Roland chafed impatiently during this brief digression. 

“Tell your story plainly, Raymond,” he said. “There is a strange 
man staying at Nessborough Hollow—well; what then?” 

“He is rather a handsome-looking fellow; flashily dressed—a Lon- 
doner, evidently —and—” 

“ But what has all this to do with Mrs. Gilbert?” 

“Only this much,—she has been seen walking alone with this man, 
after dark, in Nessborough Hollow.” 

“Tt must be a lie; a villanous invention! or if—if she has been 
seen to meet this man, he is some relation. Yes, I have reason to 
think that she has some relation staying in this neighbourhood.” 

“ But why, in that case, should she meet the man secretly, at such 
an hour, while her husband is lying ill?” 
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“There might be a hundred reasons.” 

Mr. Raymond shrugged his shoulders. ‘Can you suggest one?” he 
asked. 

Roland Lansdell’s head sank forward on his breast. No; he could 
think of no reason why Isabel Gilbert should meet this stranger secretly 
—unless there were some kind of guilt involved in their association. 
Secrecy and guilt go so perpetually together, that it is almost difficult 
for the mind to dissever them. 

“But has she been seen to meet him?” cried Roland, suddenly. 
“No; I will not believe it. Some woman has been seen walking with 
some man; and the Graybridge vultures, eager to swoop down upon my 
innocent dove, must have it that the woman is Isabel Gilbert. No; I 
will not believe this story.” 

“So be it, then,” answered Mr. Raymond. “In that case we can 
drop the subject.” 

But Roland was not so easily to be satisfied. The poisoned arrow 
had entered far into his soul, and he must needs drag the cruel barb 
backwards and forwards in the wound. 

“Not till you have given me the name of your authority,” he 
said. 

“ Pshaw! my dear Roland, have I not already told you that my 
authority is the common Graybridge gossip?” 

“T'll not believe that. You are the last man in the world to be 
influenced by paltry village scandal. You have better grounds for what 
you told me. Some one has seen Isabel and this man. Who was 
that person?”, 

“ T protest against this cross-examination. I have been weak enough 
to sympathise with a dishonourable attachment, so far as the wish to 
spare you pain. You refuse to be spared, and must take the conse- 
quences of your own obstinacy. J was the person who saw Isabel Gil- 
bert walking with a stranger—a showily-dressed disreputable-looking 
fellow—in Nessborough Hollow. I had been dining with Hardwick the 
lawyer at Graybridge, and rode home across country by the Briargate 
and Hurstonleigh road, instead of going through Waverly. I heard the 
scandal about Mrs. Gilbert at Graybridge,—heard her name linked with 
that of some stranger staying at the Leicester Arms, Nessborough Hol- 
low, who had been known to send letters to her and to meet her after 
dark. Heaven only knows how country people find out these things; 
but these things always are discovered somehow or other. I defended 
Isabel,—I know her head is a good one, though by no means s0 well 
balanced as it might be,—I defended Isabel throughout a long discus- 
sion with the lawyer’s wife; but riding home by the Briargate road, I 
met Mrs. Gilbert walking arm-in-arm with a man who answered to the 
description I had heard at Graybridge.” 

“ When was this?” 

“The night before last. It must have been some time between ten 
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and eleven when I met them; for it was broad moonlight, and I saw 
Isabel’s face as plainly as I see yours.” 

“ And did she recognise you?” 

“Yes; and turned abruptly away from the road into the waste grass 
between the highway and the tall hedgerow beyond.” 

For some moments after this there was a dead silence, and Raymond 
saw the young man standing opposite him in the dusk, motionless as a 
stone figure—white as death. Then after that pause, which seemed so 
long, Roland stretched out his hand and groped among the decanters 
and glasses on the table for a water-jug; he filled a goblet with water; 
and Charles Raymond knew, by the clashing of the glass, that his kins- 
man’s hand was shaken by a convulsive trembling. After taking a 
long draught of water, Roland stretched his hand across the table. 

“Shake hands, Raymond,” he said, in a dull thick kind of voice; 
‘J thank you heartily for having told me the truth; it was much better 
to be candid; it was better to let me know the truth. But, oh, if you 
could know how I love her—if you could know! You think it was 
only the dishonourable passion of a profligate, who falls in love with a 
married woman, and pursues his fancy, heedless of the ruin he may 
entail on others. But it was not, Raymond; it was nothing like that. 
So help me Heaven, amidst all selfish sorrow for my own most bitter 
disappointment, I have sometimes felt a thrill of happiness in the 
thought that my poor girl’s name was still untarnished. I have felt 
this, in spite of my ruined life, the cruel destruction of every hope that 
had grown up out of my love for her; and to think that she,—that she 
who saw my truth and my despair, saw my weak heart laid bare in all 
its abject folly,—to think that she could dismiss me with schoolgirl 
speeches about duty and honour; and then,—then, while my grief was 
new,—while I still lingered here, too infatuated to leave the place in 
which I had so cruelly suffered,—to think that she should fall into some 
low intrigue, some base and secret association with It is too 
bitter, Raymond; it is too bitter!” 

The friendly dusk sheltered him as he dropped into a chair and 
buried his face on the broad-cushioned elbow. The tears that gathered 
slowly in his eyes now were even more bitter than those that he had 
shed two months ago under Lord Thurston’s oak. If this sort of thing 
is involved in a man’s being in earnest, he had not need be in earnest 
about any thing more than once in his life. Happily for us, the power 
to suffer, like every other power, becomes enfeebled and wears out at 
last by extravagant usage. If Othello had survived to marry a second 
time, he would not have dropped down in a fit when a new Iago began 
to whisper poisonous hints about the lady. 

“T never loved any one but her,” murmured Roland Lansdell; “I 
have been a hard judge of other women; but I believed in her.” 

“My poor boy, my poor impetuous Roland,” Mr. Raymond said 
softly, “men have to suffer like this once in a lifetime. Fight it out, 
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and have done with it. Look the foul phantasm straight in the eyes, 
and it will melt into so much empty air; and then ‘being gone,’ you are 
‘a man again.’ My dear boy, before this year is out, you will be sipping 
absinth—most abominable stuff!—after a supper at the Maison Dorée, 
and entertaining your companions with a satirical history of your little 
caprice for the Doctor’s Wife.” 

“ And Heaven forgive me for talking like Major Pendennis, or any 
other wicked old worldling!” Mr. Raymond added mentally. 

Roland Lansdell got up by and by, and walked to the open French 
window. There was a silvery shimmer of moonlight upon the lawn, 
and the great clock in the stables was striking ten. 

“ Good-night, Raymond,” said Mr. Lansdell, turning on the thres- 
hold of the window. “You can make some kind of apology for me to 
my uncle and Gwendoline. I won’t stop to say good-night to them.” 

“ But where are you going?” 

“'To Nessborough Hollow.” 

“ Are you mad, Roland?” 

“ That’s a great deal too subtle a question to be answered just now. 
I am going to Nessborough Hollow, to see Isabel Gilbert and her lover.” 











Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE: THE ZEIL. 


It is a very cruel thing to make a man accountable for his likes and 
dislikes. Nothing easier than to inveigh against prejudice; but it is, 
in reality, I take it, better to be afflicted with prejudices than to be a 
sufferer from corns. It may be urged that one can cure oneself of both 
infirmities. To combat your prejudices, you should study, travel, rub 
your mind against those of other men, and sce what good will result 
from this process of mental attrition. For myself, I can say that for 
one book I have read that has removed any foregone conclusion under 
which I have ever laboured, I have perused a hundred that have con- 
firmed me with increased strength therein. As for travel, I have been 
wandering about the world ever since I was six years old; and I find 
now, when I am rapidly going down-hill, that I regard half the coun- 
tries I have seen with, indifference, and the other half with dislike. 
Where my own country may be, is another matter; and whether I am 
prejudiced for or against it, is neither here nor there. When you hear 
me brag about the superlative merits of my own compatriots, you may 
begin to accuse me of partiality and injustice. The most cosmopolitan 
opinion I ever heard of, was that delivered by King James the First, 
when, on his first arrival in London, he was taken to Westminster Hall 
to see the courts of law. My Lord Chancellor conducted his majesty 
from the King’s Bench to the Exchequer, and from the Exchequer to 
the Common Pleas; and subsequently ventured deferentially to inquire 
what the monarch thought of the tribunals of his new kingdom, and of 
the jurists practising therein. “ A’ rogues,” was the terse and pithy 
response of King James the First. Did Ulysses, I wonder, after his 
long experience of men and cities, say something to the same effect in 
insular Greek ? 

This exordium is not meant, by any means, as an apology for the 
avowal that I entertain an intense dislike to northern and central Ger- 
many, and to the cities, people, manners, and customs thereof. I hold 
them all in huge disfavour; and, so far as I am concerned, there is an 
end to it. I can’t see any beauty or sublimity in the German language; 
I regard Faust as a medley of lunacy and balderdash; and I quite agree 
with the dictum of the old Napoleon, that Githe was a great genius, who 
didn’t know what to say, or how to say it. I look upon German meta- 
physics as so much drouthy nonsense ; and on German metaphysicians 
as so many humbugs. I consider the mass of the German people to be 
hopelessly beer-and-tobacco soddened. I see nothing manly, vigorous, 
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or expansive in the German character; but a great deal that is puerile, 
capricious, and pig-headed. More intolerable and rubbishy buffoonery 
than a German farce (untranslated from the French) it is impossible to 
witness. German cookery is to me detestable. It is greasy, without 
being savoury; and heavy, without being nourishing. It does not make 
blood, but a beery liquid, coursing sluggishly through the veins, and 
distilling dyspepsia and all kinds of kindred ailments. It does not 
make fat—it makes blubber. As for German art, it is wooden. As for 
German literature, it is leaden. The Berlin Kladderadatsch—if that be 
the right way of spelling the name of the preposterous publication— 
never provoked a smile from these lips. The Miinechner Bilderbogen 
are not half so funny as Tom Hood or Charles Bennett’s nursery-books ; 
and when the Germans male a desperate effort to be comic, they suc- 
ceed only in being dirty. You know how coarse the French sel gaulois 
is; well, it is double-refined Droitwich when compared with the Attic 
salt of Deutschland. 

German travelling, even by railway, is insupportably clumsy, tedi- 
ous, and dilatory. What do a people who are so close to two such 
civilised nations as France and England mean, moreover, by persisting 
in printing their books in black-letter, and writing their “copy” in a 
character which, out of Germany, only a decipherer of hieroglyphics or 
palimpsests can make out? The Germanic coinage is simply abominable. 
For an honest English sovereign, or a bright twenty-franc piece, you get 
a handful of the greasiest, dirtiest, and most debased of tinpot currency. 
The Germans silver-over their farthings, and mix lead and copper with 
their dollars; and the result is general depreciation and degradation. 
You feel ashamed of carrying this mass of adulterated metal about with 
you, and are fain to change it into ragged and uncleanly bank-notes, 
or, in sheer desperation, to fling it away to waiters and beggars. 

Finally, I aver that I totally disbelieve in the Prussian infantry, 
which is equivalent to confessing my scepticism as to the excellency of 
the entire military force of the Germanic Confederation; Austria always 
excepted. Leaving out the troops of the latter, all the smaller states 
have copied the Prussian uniform, drill, and discipline, and, I daresay, 
fancy they have got armies the counterpart of those which were led by 
Frederick the Great. If they haven’t, they at least possess legions of 
precisely the same kidney with those which were thrashed like so many 
sacks by the great Napoleon in a hundred fights, from Jena to Ligny. 
I have heard military critics—Englishmen as well as Germans—gravely 
declare the Prussian infantry to be the finest in Europe. Well; I 
know nothing about military matters, thank goodness. What was it 
the ploughboy said to his mother, when she reproached him for 
grumbling over a meal of boiled horse-beans? “You nasty ungrateful 
fellow,” quoth Mrs. Clodhop; “1 hope you may never have a worse din- 
ner.” “TI hopes I never may,” retorted her son. J hope I may never 
see a worse army than that famous Prussian infantry, composed as it is 
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of scurvy little boys, bonneted with ill-made helmets, and staggering 
about under the weight of arms and accoutrements which they are too 
weak to carry. 

There! I have come to an end of a burst of ill-humour about Ger- 
many and things Germanic. Perhaps I mean it all, and perhaps it is 
only my fun; or put it down to indigestion after partaking too co- 
piously of that Mayonnaise & la Flamande at the table-d’héte of the 
Hotel de Russie yesterday. Say, again, that the vilipendiary screed is 
due to acidity of stomach, brought on by indiscreet libations of the 
subtle Rhine-wine known as Liebfrauenmilch. Put it down to any 
thing you please ; even to irritation of temper supervening on the non- 
arrival of expected remittances from England. 

It is a very curious fact that the present is the third time in my life 
when I have found myself at the palatial Hotel de Russie, situated in 
the broad and handsome street called the Zeil, in the free imperial city 
of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, anxiously expecting remittances from Eng- 
land. It isa more curious fact that on each and every one of these 
occasions I have left home plentifully provided with ready-money; that 
my tour has not been prolonged beyond the time I calculated my funds 
would last; and that my immediate personal expenditure has been 
moderate and almost economical. Whence this chronic deplenishment 
of my porte-monnaie whenever I come to the Kaislerlichstadt? Here I 
am at the Hétel de Russie, with only one florin twelve kreutzers, all in 
the debased currency of the place, in my waistcoat-pocket. It is true 
that I have, besides, a Prussian thaler and some French ten-centime 
pieces even in my courier’s bag; but they won’t take them here. I am 
standing at livery at the Hétel de Russie, and eating my head off. 
Does the landlord, I wonder, guess that I have no money? Would 
he be quite so affable, would he bow or cringe quite so much, if I made 
him acquainted with that distressing fact? Iam obliged to order of 
the best to avoid the suspicion of insolvency. I eat three meals a day, 
when two, had I any money, would serve my turn. I order up Lieb- 
frauenmilch when I am not thirsty; I command expensive cigars—and 
very nasty ones they are too—when my case is full. I am afraid to 
send my body-linen to the wash, lest the laundress should ask for 
money when she brings my shirts home. Home! How long is this 
big staring barrack of a German Gasthof to be my home? I sicken 
and tremble at the thought. I count the days until next Wednesday. 
Suppose my remittances don’t arrive then; what will become of me? 
Shall I be delivered up to the burgomaster and senate of Frankfort? 
Will the Germanic Confederation be down upon me? “To prevent 
mistakes,” as the printed notice jesuitically puts it, the travellers’ bills 
at the Hétel de Russie are delivered every day. When I come home 
from a weary walk, I find day after day a fresh bill, which I cannot 
pay, laid upon the table. Perhaps the landlord will tap at the door to- 
morrow morning, and say that he declines to give me further credit. 
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What am I to dothen? Is there a workhouse at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine? At all events there is a gaol; and trees on the promenade, to 
whose branches the ruined and the broken-hearted may hang them- 
selves. 

And yet I do not consider myself insolvent. There is corn in Egypt. 
I have money at home,—at home, alas, five hundred miles away! Ass 
that I was to come abroad without my cheque-book. There are hotel- 
keepers who will cash printed drafts; but nobody would look at a 
“ Please pay” written on a slip of ordinary writing-paper. Bankers and 
money-changers abound in Frankfort. There is a Wechsel-comptoir at 
almost every street-corner. There are half-a-hundred publicans sitting 
at the receipt of custom in this very Zeil. Suppose I were to step in to 
one of them, and ask him to do a little bill. Alack! nobody knows me 
here, and no Frankfort house would honour my unavouched signature. 
What is the population of Frankfort? Five or six hundred thousand 
souls. Among them I don’t know one. 

There is no absolute disgrace in being temporarily bereft of money 
in a foreign country. Better, richer creatures than I have so been for a 
few days left adry. Was not George Sand hard up at Venice once ? 
and has she not written a most graphic account of her embarrassments ? 
And only last week, when I had money and to spare, did I not purchase 
at Cologne the volume of W. M. Thackeray’s J/iscellanies containing the 
immortal carmen Lilliense?2 Yes; Titmarsh was “in pawn at Lille,” 
and suffered bitter agony until his grandmamma sent him a ten-pound 
note. My grandmother is dead,—Heaven rest her bones !—but I have 
written for money, and I suppose it will come. Suppose it doesn’t. 
Suppose my bankers have broken; or that a great tempest has arisen 
and swamped the steamer bearing my remittances from Dover to Calais. 

I hear the noise about thy keel, 
I hear the bell struck in the night ; 
I see the cabin-window bright, 
I see the sailor at the wheel. 
I see two ten-pound notes, in my mind’s eye, nestling in their enve- 
lopes deep in the recesses of the mail-bags. Good gracious! a sudden 
squall rises, and down go mail-bags, ten-pound notes, steamer, and all. 
I see (always in my mind's eye) the fishes devouring one of Mr. Fer- 
raby’s signature, which, wet and pappy, is coiled round the submarine 
cable. No more! Horror! That way shipwreck as well as madness 
lies. 

These eventualities notwithstanding, Messrs. Drexel Brothers, the 
urbane proprietors of the Hétel de Russie, have still confidence in me, 
and continue to supply me with meat and drink, in quantity discretional, 
and of quality irreproachable. If their ignorance of my penniless con- 
dition be bliss, it were in good sooth folly to make them wise. Sufficient 
for the day is the bill thereof. Perhaps to-morrow will be the Feast of 
St. Remittance. Perhaps to-morrow larks will tumble ready-roasted from 
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the skies, or baked sucking-pigs, with knives and forks stuck in them, 
will trot up and down the Zeil, crying, with persuasive squeak, “Come, 
eat us.” Perhaps to-morrow the grim sergeant, with a file of musketeers, 
will march into the courtyard, and convey me, as a fraudulent Eng- 
lander, to the guardhouse. I saw my name yesterday in the Fremdes 
Blatt among the fashionable arrivals at the Russischer Hof. Ah, what 
ups-and-downs there are in life! If there be a Newgate Calendar in 
Frankfort, my luckless name may find a place in that biographia flagi- 
tiosa. It is best, my code of philosophy teaches me, to anticipate the 
worst. How agreeable a disappointment it is to wake up in the morn- 
ing and discover that you are not dead, or lying with fifty-pounds weight 
of iron to your shin in the condemned cell! 

By the way, I have a gold watch and chain with me, a ring or two, 
and a very handsome gold pin in the form ofa stag; the latter pur- 
chased ten days since in Paris. Come, let me pluck up courage! There 
is nothing criminal, nothing shameful, in contracting a temporary loan 
on tangible security, when one happens to be run out of money and 
weather-bound for remittances. I suppose there are pawnbrokers in this 
great commercial money-broking city of Frankfort. Thus pondered I, 
revolving in my mind which of my valuables I should first confide to the 
“spout” of the free and imperial city. It would never do, I thought, to 
let my watch and chain go. They were outward and visible signs of my 
respectability, and might inspire a few days’ extra confidence in the 
breasts of Messrs. Drexel Brothers. I thought I would just try how 
much the pin would fetch. But how to find an obliging pawnbroker? I 
knew that in Germany he was called the “ Lombard ;” but with what face 
could I ask the waiters at the Hotel de Russie, or walk on to the Zeil 
accosting every passing stranger with “The way to the Lombard, if you 
please?” I slipped into a watchmaker’s shop, and asked the proprietor, 
in a confidential undertone, whether he could direct me to the “ Lom- 
bard.” He shook his head. The Lombard was closed, according to his 
showing; but, if I wanted any money on the deposit of valuables, I 
might go to Herr Beck, who lived in the Kleine Bockenheimergasse, 
close to the Gasthof of the White Swan. It took me about three-quar- 
ters of an hour to discover the Bockenheimergasse, which is a narrow 
lane of evil aspect and eviller odour, and another twenty minutes or so 
to find out Herr Beck’s residence; for the watchmaker had omitted to 
give me any number; and I successively inquired at, and was repulsed 
from, the doors of two beershops, a shoemaker’s, a blacksmith’s, and a 
day-school for young ladies. After all, it turned out that Beck did not 
live in the Kleine Bockenheimergasse, but in a filthy little blind alley 
running out of it. His name was painted on the door of a wretched 
little timber hut, which appeared to be worth, at the outside, about 
fifteen shillings. Through an open casement I gazed upon a vista of 
many pots and pans, and was conscious of the odour of much cabbage- 
soup. A humpbacked old woman was muddling among the kitchen 
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utensils ; and to my courteous inquiry, she answered, shrewishly, “Herr 
Beck ist nicht zu Hause,’—Beck was not at home. He would return, 
however, she added, in eine halbe Stunde—in half an hour; but I had no 
heart to follow Beck up; and departing, returned no more to the Kleine 
Bockenheimergasse. I wonder whether this was the real Beck, or “some 
other fellah?” His house and furniture did not look in the least like 
those of a person who could afford to advance money; there were no 
signs of deposited goods about ; indeed, had Beck appeared in the guise 
of a borrower, instead of a lender, I should have been but little surprised, 
for his habitation and its appurtenances were most beggarly. 

I wonder whether the watchmaker told a lie about the Lombard 
being closed ; and, speculating on my need, had recommended me to 
Beck with the view of doing a nice little stroke of business for that 
worthy, and going snacks with him in the profits afterwards. Beshrew 
me, but I suspect that watchmaker. You never mean to tell me that 
so populous a city as Frankfort is destitute of a pawnbroker’s establish- 
ment on a large scale. . 

I forbore to ask any more questions about the Lombard. If I can- 
not pawn, I thought, I must sell. There are more pins in the Chaussée 
d’Antin than this golden gew-gaw of a stag. I saw a shop on whose 
lintel was inscribed in English, French, and German the announcement 
that gold, silver, rubies, and diamonds were purchased by J. Schneider. 
I went into Schneider, and found that his real name should have been 
Sheeney. He was an unmistakable Jew, which was bad, and had a 
red head, which was worse. “How much will you give me for this 
pin?” “How much did you give for it?” returned Sheeney Schneider. 
“ Ninety-five francs,” I replied, quoting the exact sum I had paid for it 
in the Chauss¢e d’Antin. Schneider the Sheeney summoned first his son, 
and then his wife from the backshop; and the three held what seemed 
to be acrimonious council together. To be sure, when you don’t under- 
stand German very well, it always appears as if the persons conversing 
in that language were squabbling together. Even a lanky girl in frilled 
trousers, with her back-hair plaited in two tails, and her satchel strapped 
between her shoulders, knapsack fashion, who came in from school, her 
eyes red with tears, as though she had had her knuckles rapped, had 
something to say on the to me momentous question of the pin’s pur- 
chase. At last the family-council, after spoiling much of the delicate 
chasing on my poor stag’s back by scrubbing it on the touchstone, 
arrived at a decision. They would give eight gulden—eight one-and- 
eightpences, thirteen-and-fourpence—for a pin that had cost me a trifle 
under four pounds. I pointed out that the gold alone weighed two 
Napoleons at the least, and that the stag was, besides, of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship. It was all in vain. They gave nothing for the 
“fashion,” they said. I thought of Antonio in the Merchant of Venice, 
and of Messrs. Watherston and Brogden’s gold chain hanging at my 
side, and weighing at least a dozen sovereigns, and wondered ruefully 
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how much Sheeny Schneider would offer for that bullion cable. Five- 
and-twenty shillings, perchance. Ah! honest old-fashioned land of 
England, at least there is competition among pawnbrokers within thy 
limits, and a man can get his money’s worth for his goods. At last I 
made a bargain with the Schneider family. They advanced me ten gul- 
den,—that is to say, sixteen-and-eightpence sterling,—on condition that 
I should restore them twelve on the ensuing Wednesday, when I trusted 
my remittances would arrive. 

I am now sitting at the open window of the reading-room of the 
Hotel de Russie, overlooking the Zeil. A considerable proportion of 
my pin-money has departed from me in the purchase of stationery and 
in the prepayment of letters. I am living at the rate of a thousand 
a-year, because I have no money. At five o’clock I dined at the table- 
Whéte, certainly one of the most plentiful and the most succulent in 
Germany, but desperately dear. Here is the menu,—the bill of fare: 


HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 
DREXEL FRERES., 
Menu a 5 heures. 


Petits timbales Potage tapioca. Fricandeau aux 
a la Condé, Rissoles aux fines herbes. pointes d’asperges. 
Saumon, sauce hollandaise. 
Filets de boeuf 4 l’indienne. 
Gelée russe. Carottes nouvelles. Compote. 
Patisserie. Canards aux cressons. Dessert. 
A dinner for Apicius; a dinner for Lucullus; a dinner for “the Lord 
Tremalesin,” to quote the ingenious translator of Eugéne Sue’s Mystéres 
du Peuple; a dinner for Cambacérés; for Monsieur Véron; for G. H. M. 
of the Times, the epicure who liked melon with roast lamb;—but not 
precisely the kind of banquet for a valetudinarian whose digestion leaves 
much to be desired. I fed copiously. I was compelled. I had nothing 
else to do. It seemed rude to pass the dishes untasted; and nobody 
spoke to me. Perhaps they were frightened at my scowling looks. 
Perhaps they were aware of my state of impoverishment, and despised 
me. I ate and ate, for I was afraid lest one of the brothers Drexel should 
come to me, and say sternly, “If you cannot pay, at least do not dis- 
parage our cuisine, and run down the reputation of the Russischer Hof. 
Eat, if only by way of advertisement.” When I had satiated myself - 
with rich viands, I remembered with horror that I had just exhausted 
my stock of the traveller’s best companion, Cockle’s pills. There was 
an English chemist opposite, on the Zeil, or at least a High-Dutch 
apothecary, who informed travellers in the English tongue, and in gold 
letters on a black ground, that in his establishment “ prescriptions were 
carefully and punctually made up.” So far so good; but how was I to 
procure Cockle’s pills from him without ready-money? I didn’t know 
how many gulden a box they might cost; and of my pin-money there 
only remained sufficient for the next day’s stationery and postages. So, 
groaning, I abandoned all hope of resorting to curative measures, and 
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in sheer despair proceeded to inflict additional injury on my health by 
ordering coffee and curacoa. 

And I sat, and sat, and watched the throng passing up and down 
the Zeil (which is not unlike Bond Street minus the foot-pavement, 
being full of very splendid modern shops), till the tall houses opposite 
began to cast blue shadows, and looking in the reading-room behind me 
I found it dark. Then I illumined a wax-candle (on credit), and par- 
took of some seltzer-water (on credit), and ultimately went to bed (on 
credit), and slept, and dreamed of being worth twenty thousand a-year. 

Perhaps you would like to know how it came about that I was 
thus pining without money at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The reason is 
a simple but a slightly delicate one. I will tell it you in a charade. 

My firsi is the sound made by a bee; no, say my first is the French 
for “ man.” 

My second is what Mr. Norfolk Howard was called before he changed 
his name; stop; it more closely resembles the Scotch term for a borough. 

My whole sounds very like a great commercial port on the Elbe, 
and very like a once slang, but now recognised, term for an impostor. 

Do you understand now? 








Poverty a Crime. 


Si non habet in ere, luat in corpore,—if he cannot pay with money, let 
him pay with his person. So ran the old Roman law, the spirit of which 
still pervades the legislation of our own country in these our own times. 
Virtually the British creditor still exclaims, in the words of Shylock, 
“The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it.” 

It is true no usurer of the present day can put in force that charm- 
ing enactment by which, according to the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
an insolvent debtor who happened to have several creditors might be 
literally cut to pieces and a portion of his quivering carcass be given to 
each in proportion to his claim. There was a clause, however, which 
Shylock would have done well to have studied, for it expressly held the 
creditors harmless if they cut off somewhat more or less than they were 
strictly entitled to take: At si pluribus addictus sit, tertiis nundinis partes 
secanto; si plus minusve secuerunt, sine fraude esto. We are told, indeed, 
that there is nothing on record to show that this barbarous law was ever 
enforced, but neither is there any proof to the contrary; while the mere 
fact of its having been passed lends probability to the suspicion that it 
was also at times carried into force. The fate of poor debtors among 
the ancient Romans was particularly hard and pitiable. There was no 
public debtors’-gaol: the creditor was likewise the gaoler. Under the 
Empire the rich money-lenders had prisons within their own houses, in 
which they kept their adjudicated debtors at hard-labour—thus turning 
their imprisonment to some account, and so far depriving it of the ap- 
pearance of a malicious revenge. There seems to have been a summary 
process for the recovery of debt. A debtor who refused or neglected to 
pay his creditor was summoned to appear in court, when, if he failed to 
justify his conduct, he was enjoined to satisfy the plaintiff within a 
period of thirty days. At the expiration of that term the creditor was 
empowered to lay hands upon him and take him, if necessary by main 
force, before the judge. If he then failed either to produce the money 
or to find sureties for its payment, he was delivered over to his creditor, 
who kept him in chains for sixty days—exposing him to the public gaze 
on three successive market-days. When that term had also expired, the 
creditor was entitled to seize upon the property of his debtor up to the 
full amount of his claim; and if it proved insufficient, he could then 
either sell his victim into slavery, or put him to death. For the reco- 
very of interest the property of the debtor was alone, strictly speaking, 
answerable; but by means of a legal fiction—known as nerum, or next 
obligatio—money-lenders contrived to include the interest in the original 
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debt, so that the borrower became liable in his person for both principal 
and interest. A law passed about the year 325 a.v.c. abolished the 
nexum; and another law gave a debtor his freedom on the surrender of 
all his goods and chattels, provided his debts had not been ‘incurred 
through fraud or false pretence; but for all that the creditor was to the 
very last unduly favoured, and even stimulated by self-interest to act 
harshly and tyrannically towards his debtor. 

Previous to the time of Solon, the Athenians were quite as severe as 
the less-polished Romans. All debtors who were unable to meet their 
engagements became the bondsmen of their creditors, together with 
their unmarried daughters, their sisters, and their sons under age. The 
poor man, as Mr. Grote observes, literally borrowed upon the security 
of his body, and upon that of the persons of his family. In many cases 
debtors were not only deprived of their liberty, but sold to foreign slave- 
dealers and sent across the seas, while others only preserved their own 
freedom by bartering that of their children. This degraded and dis- 
tressing state of society was remedied by a general act of repudiation, 
so far as the lower classes were concerned, and by a depreciation of the 
currency for the benefit of solvent but embarrassed debtors. All con- 
tracts based upon the security of the borrower’s person or lands were at 
once cancelled and entirely prohibited for the future. No free citizen of 
Athens could from that time be enslaved, imprisoned, or arrested for debt. 
The only redress was by means of a legal judgment, which placed the 
debtor’s property at the disposal of his creditor to the full extent of the 
liability of the former. One good result of the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt was, that the poor were prevented from thus involving 
themselves, as no one could be found to lend to them. Habits of thrift 
and industry were thus compulsorily acquired, in lieu of the reckless and 
gambling proneness to stake their own and their children’s liberty upon 
the chance ofa speculation, or for the gratification of an extravagant 
fancy. 

According to Herodotus, the ancient Egyptians entertained peculiar 
notions on the subject of loans. Every man who had occasion to borrow 
money was required to pledge the embalmed body of his father; and 
until this was redeemed, he was incapacitated from performing the 
funeral rites of any of his own children; and in the event of his death, 
his own body was denied burial. This singular custom must have 
proved particularly inconvenient to those whose fathers were still alive; 
but possibly they contrived to elude the letter of the law by giving a 
post-obit bond to surrender the body of their respected parent as soon as 
it should be in a fitting condition to be received in pawn. 

It was clearly, therefore, not from the Egyptians that Moses bor- 
rowed his debtor-and-creditor laws. The absurd prohibition of usury 
or increase, however kindly intended, must have seriously interfered 
with internal trade as well as with foreign commerce. This prejudice, 
however, was not confined to the Hebrews. The philosophers of Greece 
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were never weary of denouncing the exaction of interest, while even such 
a sagacious thinker as Aristotle deemed it not unworthy of his intellect 
to enunciate an idle conceit, to the effect that, money being naturally 
barren, it must be necessarily contrary to nature to expect offspring 
from it. Moses, however, knew the people well for whom he had to 
legislate, and accordingly threw the protection of the divine law round 
the poor and the friendless. For only six consecutive years could a 
Hebrew be held in bondage, and even then only in the capacity of a 
hired servant; but as nothing is said about the wages he was to receive, 
this stipulation is not likely to have stood him in much stead. Every 
seventh year a sort of gaol-delivery took place, and debtors and bonds- 
men, being of the children of Israel, recovered their freedom and were 
cleared of all liabilities. Every man returned to his hereditary patri- 
mony, and started afresh in the great struggle for existence. But the 
mild ordinances of Moses were not in all times treated with inviolable 
respect. At the date of the second building of the Temple, Nehemiah 
was called upon to rebuke the nobles and the rulers, and to charge them 
with exacting usury every man of his brother. The evil must have risen 
to a great height; for the people complained that they had been obliged 
not only to mortgage their lands, vineyards, and houses, that they might 
buy corn and pay the king’s tribute, but also to bring into bondage 
their sons and their daughters. On this occasion Nehemiah acted much 
in the same manner as Solon under nearly similar circumstances, and 
prevailed upon the rich to restore to the poor their houses and lands, 
and likewise one per cent of the corn, wine, oil, and money they had 
exacted of them in their necessity. 

Usury is likewise forbidden in the Koran. “ Whatever ye put out 
at usury,” said the Prophet, “to increase it with the substance of others, 
shall have no increase from God.” Neither is it permitted by the Mo- 
hammedan Law to confine in prison for more than a few months any 
but a fraudulent debtor, or one who, having the power to discharge his 
obligations, yet refuses to do so. The custom is to summons a long- 
winded debtor before the kazee, when, if he acknowledge his debt, a 
brief delay is accorded, within which he is bound to satisfy his creditor. 
Should he, however, set up an unjust defence, he is at once sent off to 
gaol for a period varying from two to six months, at the discretion of 
the kazee. The imprisonment in all cases terminates with the voluntary 
surrender of property, as it does also on the debtor taking a solemn oath 
that he is not possessed of any effects whatsoever. It is not in the 
kazee’s power to compel a prisoner to give up his goods and chattels; 
but it is to seize upon any money that belongs to him, and to distribute 
it among his creditors. | 

In Richardson’s translation of the Damathat we read that in the 
olden time, if a Hindoo debtor was unable to find either money or se- 
curity, he was liable to be sold into bondage, together with his wife 
and children, and even his grandchildren if living under the same roof 
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with himself. He could demand, however, that a certain fair valua- 
tion should be placed upon himself and family, at which they should 
be redeemable by his relatives. In like manner, a price could be set 
upon any landed property he might possess; but the power of redemp- 
tion did not extend to cattle, horses, elephants, or other live or dead 
stock. Whoso denied a just debt was not only fined, but sentenced to 
receive in open court from five to fifty cuts with a rattan in the pre- 
sence of his wife and family. And whoso was in the habit of repudi- 
ating his obligations was separated from his kinsfolk, and morally and 
civilly degraded. A troublesome debtor could also be placed in the 
stocks and publicly exposed; but a debt was held to be cancelled as 
soon as interest had been paid to double the amount of the original 
claim. A borrower of copper or iron was liable to pay cent per cent, 
if the loan were not returned within twelve months,—and so also with 
grain; but the latter had to be repaid fourfold, if two years were allowed 
to expire. Poor creditors sometimes practised a peculiar mode of dis- 
tressing rich but dilatory debtors. They would sit dhurna at their door 
or gate, until some arrangement or instalment was extorted by their 
importunity. From early dawn till after sunset the poor wretch would 
remain without a morsel of food or a drop of water, or the slightest 
shelter from the pouring deluge or the scorching sun. Should death 
superyene, it was believed that the spirit of the deceased would for ever 
haunt and molest the stony-hearted debtor, who had done him to 
death. Under the British government this practice has long since been 
declared illegal, and can be proceeded against as an annoyance and a 
nuisance. 

The ancient Germans, if we may credit the somewhat fanciful pic- 
ture of their manners and usages sketched by the master-hand of 
Tacitus, never dreamed of deriving a profit from the necessities of their 
neighbours. As loans were unknown among them, they had no need to 
legislate for the recovery of debt, or for the punishment of debtors. 
They freely and with pleasure gave presents to one another, but never 
fancied for a moment that the recipient was thereby laid under any 
obligation to the donor. It might be more correct, perhaps, to say 
that in the absence of a circulating medium their trade was confined to 
a rude system of barter, and that debts were unknown because there 
was no one in a position to give any credit. It was not so, however, 
with the Gauls in Cesar’s time, who had no scruples about either run- 
ning into debt, or selling their debtors into captivity. 

The Chinese, as we learn from Sir John Davis, practise a much more 
sensible variety of diurna than that formerly in vogue among the Hin- 
doos. Instead of starving themselves to death, and broiling in the sun 
or shivering in the rain, creditors simply quarter themselves and their 
families upon their debtors, and in doing so are forbidden to make any 
noise or uproar. A very obstinate debtor, who will take no trouble to 
get clear of his liabilities, is subjected, after a reasonable delay, to the 
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discipline of the bamboo. No claim can be enforced for interest to a 
greater amount than that of the original debt, on the not very logical 
principle that “the offspring must not be greater than the mother.” 
Sir George Staunton tells us that no man can be imprisoned for debt 
for any great length of time; but, on the other hand, if a debtor, even 
after surrendering the whole of his property, is still unable to meet his 
obligations, he may be compelled to wear a yoke round his neck in 
public, in the hope that his friends and relatives may take pity upon 
him, and make up the balance, to save him from such terrible disgrace. 
Whoso incurs debt by gambling, or other immoral conduct, is sub- 
jected to corporal punishment and banished into Tartary. Whoso owes 
money to the crown, or would aid a father in distress, or is otherwise 
unable to bury a deceased parent, is permitted to sell himself and chil- 
dren as slaves—recovering his own and his family’s freedom by good 
conduct through twenty years of servitude. The Emperor’s debtors, if 
they have been guilty of any species of fraud, are strangled; but if 
their embarrassments arise from misfortune or accident, their wives, 
children, and property are put up to auction, and themselves deported 
across the border into Tartary. 

Our Saxon ancestors appear to have entertained as crude notions on 
commercial matters as did their German brethren, according to Tacitus. 
No traffic of any kind was permitted, except in the presence of wit- 
nesses, four of whom were required by the laws of Canute for any pur- 
chase exceeding in value the sum of fourpence. A creditor, moreover, 
was required to make three demands for payment in the court of his 
hundred, before he could even apply to the shiregemot, or county- 
court, to fix a final date for the payment of his claim; on the expira- 
tion of which he became at last entitled to levy a distress on his debtor’s 
property. But previous to the Conquest no Englishman, though he 
were a bondsman, could be thrown into prison; and under the first 
three Norman kings not even a criminal could be imprisoned until 
convicted by the verdict of twelve men. It was not until the statute 
of Marlebridge, 52 Hen. III. cap. 25, that any Englishman could be 
confined on a civil action, and only then on an implication of fraud. 
The statute in question, commonly called “A remedy against accompt- 
ants,” was especially directed against bailiffs and persons in trust, who 
absconded without rendering a satisfactory account of their steward- 
ship, and without leaving sufficient property to cover their defalcations. 
This measure was somewhat enlarged by the “ Remedy against ser- 
vants,” enacted 13 Edward I.; but in both cases fraud and poverty were 
implied. In the eleventh year, however, of the reign of the last-named 
monarch, the Parliament of Acton Burnell registered the celebrated 
“Statute of merchants,” by which a staple merchant was empowered to 
bring his refractory debtor before the mayor of the town, and compel 
him to put his seal to a Bill Obligatory, payable at a certain date. 
If this bond were not taken up when due, the creditor could again 
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appeal to the mayor, who would incontinently cause the movables of 
the debtor to be offered for sale to the amount of his liability; and if 
no buyers presented themselves, his goods were to be delivered to the 
creditor at a fair valuation. And in the absence of any movable pro- 
perty, the debtor’s “body shall be taken where it may be found, and 
kept in prison until he have made agreement, or his friends for him; 
and if he have not wherewith he may sustain himself in prison, the 
creditor shall find him bread and wine, to the end that he die not in 
prison for default of sustenance, the which costs the debtor shall recom- 
pense him with his debt before that he be let out of prison.” Two 
years afterwards, in A.D. 1285, this statute was further confirmed, but 
with certain modifications. It was now enacted that any time within 
three months after his imprisonment, the debtor should be at liberty to 
dispose of his lands, tenements, and goods, so as to satisfy his creditor; 
but if he neglected to do so, the latter was then empowered to enter 
into possession “until such time as the debt is wholly levied; and 
nevertheless the body shall remain in prison as before is said; and the 
merchant shall find him bread and water.” 

Already a falling-off is perceptible in the treatment of the poor 
prisoners, whose supply of wine is thus commuted for water. But it 
was not until 25 Edward III. cap. 17, that the process for debt was 
assimilated to that used in writs of accompt, and that indebtedness 
came to be regarded as a punishable offence. And yet, in the thirtieth 
or thirty-first year of Queen Elizabeth, one George Ognell instituted 
an action against Clement Paston, sheriff of Norfolk, for permitting 
the escape of two debtors intrusted to his custody, when the defendant 
pleaded that imprisonment for debt was contrary to the common 
law of the land. This plea was held valid by Sir Roger Manwood 
and the other judges, who ruled “that the awarding of the capias ad 
satisfaciendum was erroneous, for by the law the bodies of the recog- 
nisors were not liable to the execution.” This case was more than once 
cited in after times by imprisoned debtors petitioning for relief, as a 
proof of the illegality of their detention in confinement; but it does not 
seem to have been viewed with much respect by the bench. These un- 
happy beings had only too much reason to complain, even assuming the 
justice and expediency of punishing poverty and misfortune as a crime 
against society. At a time when in France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
the Low Countries, no debtor could be lodged in prison for more than a 
year and a day, during which period his effects were realised and dis- 
. tributed among his creditors,—and further, at a time when in those 
lands no gentleman, or man of quality, could be arrested for debt, his 
property alone, with the exception of his arms, wearing-apparel, and 
furniture for one bedchamber, being held answerable and liable to 
seizure,—at such a time, no matter what a man’s rank, position, or 
means might be, he could in England be suddenly arrested on a fabri- 
cated charge and thrown into a filthy gaol among the worst criminals 
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and the vilest refuse of a brutal population. Prisoners for debt were 
then—in the reign of that monarch by right divine, Charles II.— 
treated in almost every respect as felons, and were even denied the 
privilege of hearing divine service and the preaching of God’s word. 

Under the Commonwealth, Sir John Lenthall presented to the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the state of the Upper Bench Prison 
a list of the prisoners in custody on the 8d May 1654. From this we 
learn that several debtors had been kept in confinement since the year 
1640, one from 1633, one from 1631, and one from so far back as 1616. 
There were in all 393 inmates of the gaol, and all, with three or four 
exceptions, for debt. The sums for which they were confined varied 
from 6/. to 100,0002, amounting in the whole to 976,122 The 
debtors who owed the largest amounts lived for the most part in the 
Rules, where they were enabled to indulge in a certain sort of squalid 
and sensual luxury. Among these were Ferdinando, earl of Huntington, 
and several knights and persons of distinction. Those who could not 
afford to pay the enormous fees exacted for the privilege of living out- 
side the walls, literally rotted, body and soul, within the prison-house. 

According to a pamphlet published by Humphry Gyffard in 1670, 
the Holeward of the Poultry Compter, which did not exceed 20 feet 
square, contained from forty to fifty prisoners, male and female, who all 
pigged together, lying for the most part on the bare boards. They all 
ate, slept, and dressed in this miserable hole, though in many cases the 
only crime they had committed was that of having failed in business. 
In the open yard a pulpit had been erected, but without any shelter for 
the congregation. So noisome was the stench of this place that the 
prisoners’ friends and relations were absolutely afraid to visit them. 

A vivid picture of the miseries endured by the inmates of the Fleet 
Prison in 1729 is furnished in a petition addressed to the Duke of 
Dorset by his old school-fellow Samuel Byrom, who describes himself as 
“late of Byrom and Par, in the County Palatine of Lancaster.” This 
unfortunate gentleman asks, with natural vehemence, “ What barbarity 
can be greater than for gaolers (without any provocation) to load pri- 
soners with irons, and thrust them into dungeons, and manacle them, 
and deny their friends to visit them, and force them to pay excessive 
fines for their chamber-rent, their victuals and drink; to open their 
letters and seize the charity that is sent them?” And when debtors had 
succeeded in arranging with their creditors, hundreds were detained in 
prison for chamber-rent and other unjust demands put forth by the 
gaolers, so that at last in their despair very many were driven to com- 
mit suicide. Mr. Byrom suggests that the gaolers should be paid a 
fixed salary, and forbidden, under pain of instant dismissal, to accept 
bribe, fee, or reward of any kind. He also shrewdly remarks, that the 
law of imprisonment for debt inflicts a greater loss on the country, in 
the way of wasted power and energies, than do monasteries and nun- 
neries in foreign lands and among Roman-Catholic peoples. Having 
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come to grief himself for a considerable amount, he is rather disposed 
to look down upon the smaller fry who have become involved in the 
meshes of the same net, and is therefore of opinion that large debtors 
are better entitled to their discharge than those who owe only some 
paltry sum quite beneath the notice of a man of quality. “ Holland,” 
he says, “the most unpolite country in the world, uses debtors with 
mildness and malefactors with rigour; England, on the contrary, shows 
mercy to murtherers and robbers, but of poor debtors impossibilities are 
demanded. It would be more feasible for me,” he continues, “to wash 
a blackamoor white than to pay my debts; and must I be starved to 
death and kept in prison for no other reason but because I am a gen- 
tleman and had once an estate ; when an insignificant fellow shall have 
his liberty who has done more real injury by his small debts than I have 
done by my great debts ? for what he owes is to poor families that he 
has ruined; but what I owe is to the rich, who perchance have de- 
frauded me and drawn me into inconveniences.” 

Without adopting Mr. Byrom’s ingenious but illogical proposition, 
it may safely be admitted that gentlemen supposed to be possessed of 
means were frequently arrested, less than a hundred years ago, with a 
view to extort from their fears what could not be obtained from their 
sense of justice. We may go yet farther than this; for it is not to be 
doubted that many innocent men were seized in the public streets 
without the slightest claim or right. A Mr. Farley, who wrote an 
essay on imprisonment for debt in the year 1795, mentions a case in 
point that came under his own cognisance. A low attorney whispered 
one day to one of his understrappers that he could put 1007. in his 
pocket, if he would do as he was desired. The other having readily 
assented, the well-assorted pair followed to his inn a country gentleman 
whose name was known to the attorney. The understrapper now made 
affidavit that this gentleman owed him the sum of 3,000/.; upon which 
the attorney immediately had him arrested and carried off to a lock-up 
house. No bail being procurable, the victim applied to a judge, who 
replied that he could not interfere, and that things must take their 
usual course. Disheartened and driven to despair, the gentleman sent 
for the alleged plaintiff's attorney, and obtained his discharge by the 
payment of 200/. 

But no one who has glanced ever so hurriedly over the writings of 
that immortal philanthropist, John Howard, can need to be told of the 
inhuman treatment to which poor debtors were subjected even so late as 
the latter part of the last century. In 1777 that truly great and good 
man wrote that the act of 32 George IL., generally known as the Lords’ 
Act, which compelled creditors to allow fourpence a day to their im- 
prisoned debtors, was nothing better than a dead letter. Throughout 
all England and Wales, with the exception of Middlesex and Surrey, 
there were not a dozen prisoners who had derived any benefit from it. 
In the course of a single journey he came upon 600 debtors, whose indi- 
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vidual debts were under 20/. each, while a considerable proportion did 
not rise above three to four pounds. In the latter case, the expense of 
suing for the aliment-money was often equal to the original claim. At 
Carlisle, out of forty-nine persons, only one received his daily groat, the 
consequence being that the majority were nearly starved. Even water 
was doled out in many gaols in the most sparing manner; three pints 
a day being considered sufficient for all purposes. During the previous 
year there were 2437 persons confined for debt in the prisons of England 
and Wales, as against 994 felons and 653 petty offenders. Of the num- 
ber of small debtors, some idea may be formed from the fact that one 
society alone, that which met at the Thatched House, liberated, in the 
decade between 1772 and 1782, no fewer than 7196 prisoners, who were 
thus restored to 4328 wives and 13,126 children. 

The description given by the same philanthropist of the state of the 
London and Westminster gaols twelve years after this, and after the 
attention of the legislature had been drawn to the subject, is truly sick- 
ening. Men and women, debtors and felons, were all huddled together 
indiscriminately ; and in many prisons the daily allowance of food was 
only one penny-loaf, which then weighed from 104 to 11 ounces. In the 
Marshalsea prison there was one old man confined for a debt of 10/. 4s., 
due to a cowkeeper, and who had been there since January 1784, his de- 
taining creditor all the while paying the weekly allowance of 2s. 4d., or 
6/. 1s. 4d. per annum for four years and a half. The terrible severity of 
the English laws against debt at that time cannot be justified by any 
reference to any general want of sensibility that characterised that age, 
for on the Continent far greater humanity was displayed towards the 
unfortunate. In Holland there were few debtors ; because, writes John 
Howard, “the magistrates do not approve of confining in idleness any 
that may be usefully employed.” Creditors were required to pay aliment- 
money at the rate of 5} to 18 stivers per week, according to the debtor’s 
previous position in life. If this allowance fell into arrears for more 
than eight days, the debt was cancelled and the debtor set free. One, 
and probably the true, reason assigned for the paucity of debtors in 
Holland was the excellence of the industrial training imparted to the 
children. In Bremen there was 4 debtors’ gaol, but no debtor; and 
over the portal was inscribed the appropriate motto, “Hic fraudum ter- 
minus esto.” At Hamburg, again, a commercial city with a popula- 
tion of 90,000 souls, there was in 1781 only one prisoner for debt. In 
Hanover, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, and Prussia, imprisonment for such 
a cause rarely took place; and the same might be said of France, where 
the detaining creditor had not only to pay in advance an alimentary 
allowance of nine shillings a month, but also to defray all costs of 
arrest and to cover all expenses incurred by his debtor’s sickness or 
death. In Russia the case was different. There, as in England, in- 
debtedness was punished as a criminal offence. Insolvent debtors were 
often employed by the government as slaves, but were allowed a small 
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sum for their labour, which went towards the liquidation of their liabili- 
ties. Private persons likewise hired debtor-prisoners as slaves, but were 
answerable for their due appearance when called for. In prison their 
condition was sufficiently pitiable; their maintenance depending almost 
entirely on the alms dropped by passers-by into little boxes placed out- 
side; for the government undertook to supply only the prison and fuel. 
The Empress Catharine, however, introduced a salutary change in this 
respect, and forbade imprisonment for small debts contracted independ- 
ent of trade. At present no debtor can be detained in prison longer 
than five years under any circumstances. 

Indeed, in all European countries the feeling towards insolvent 
debtors has always been more humane and considerate than in liberal 
and benevolent England. By all means let severe and prompt punish- 
ment overtake the fraudulent debtor; but to punish misfortune is an 
unprofitable cruelty. No doubt the laws have of late years been con- 
siderably mitigated; nor is the condition of debtors in gaol such as to 
call forth any very strong expressions of horror and indignation. Still 
the question recurs, for whose benefit are they confined at all? Accord- 
ing to Montesquieu, every punishment which does not arise from abso- 
lute necessity is an act of tyranny; and there is surely no absolute 
necessity for punishing a man because he is unable to make certain 
payments on a certain day. It may be that there are some few indi- 
viduals over whom the fear of imprisonment exercises a restraining in- 
fluence, but these form a very small minority; and, as far as trades- 
people are concerned, recourse to a less indiscriminate system of giving 
credit to every well-dressed and plausible adventurer will be found far 
more efficacious than the terrors of a gaol. Besides, as the Marquis 
Beccaria truly observes, commerce and property are not the end of the 
social compact, but the means of attaining that end. Men are, after all, 
more to be valued than money; and moral deterioration is attended by 
far more serious consequences than pecuniary losses. “The misery 
suffered in gaols is not half their evil; they are filled with every sort of 
corruption that poverty and wickedness can generate, with all the 
shameless and profligate enormities that can be produced by the im- 
prudence of ignominy, the rage of want, and the malignity of despair. 
In a prison the check of the public eye is removed, and the power of the 
law is spent. There are no fears—there are no blushes. The lewd inflame 
the more modest ; the audacious harden the timid. Every one fortifies 
himself as best he can against his own remaining sensibility; endeavour- 
ing to practise on others the arts that are practised on himself, and to 
gain the applause of his worst associates by imitating their manners.” 
This picture is by no means overdrawn. Every reader of this Magazine 
will probably remember some one acquaintance who was ruined for ever 
by the feeling of social degradation induced by no matter how brief a 
period of incarceration. Society suffers by the moral deterioration of its 
most insignificant member far more than it gains by the arbitrary en- 
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forcement of a money-lender’s bond, or even of a tradesman’s bill. These 
can protect themselves without the aid of the gaoler, except in cases 
of deliberate fraud; and with regard to large commercial operations, it 
rarely happens that a bankrupt has any cause to fear imprisonment for 
simple debt. The most specious argument in favour of the perpetuation 
of this barbarous usage is, that it serves to check the improvidence of 
the industrial classes. But it does nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary, it enables them to obtain credit when otherwise they would be 
required to pay ready-money, and thereby encourages them to adopt 
habits of comparative recklessness and extravagance to which they 
would otherwise be strangers. For these, and many other yet stronger 
reasons, it is devoutly to be wished that the present generation may live 
to see the utter repudiation of the old Roman maxim, that whoso cannot 
pay in money shall pay with his person. 








Garibaldian Faith. 


“ComE here,” said Charles, “and see a great man’s face 
Look like pure Nature in a builded place, 

Where arching umbrage, solemn as a church, 

Shuts in a nook of flowers from city smirch.” 

Past a high door, wide flung and undefended, 

Dim slopes of marble-stairs we two ascended: 

Whereon our sight, still new from th’ outer gloom, 
Was dazzled by a great bright ante-room, 

Cheerful with swift steps whirling to a measure, 

And every where eyes beautiful with pleasure. 
Straightway a woman, joyous as a child, 

With dance-flush’d cheek, whose gravest gesture smil’d, 
Three paces from the crowd herself divided, 

And beckon’d us to follow where she glided. 

Then in the farthest wall a curtain’d door 

She open’d, saying, “ Pass,” and nothing more; 

But vanished, and the narrow way closed after, 
Leaving us standing, shut from light and laughter, 

In a dusk room, where nothing seemed to show 

But two sweet eyes and a majestic brow. 


I ran, I clasp’d the knees of him I saw! 
The passion of my joy leap’d past mine awe. 
I heard him speak,—he uttered my poor name,— 
Rich evermore, and sacred from all shame ! 
And suddenly I knew that Charles was gone; 
That He and I were face to face alone. 


After a while he sought not to refuse it, 
But told me all his life, and bade me use it. 
Beside his feet I sat, to hear him speak, 
And lean’d against his knee my happy cheek: 
The cheek that when he ceas’d he stoop’d to kiss; 
And the whole sum he gave and seal’d was this: 
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“ Most men,” he said, “ waste half their daytime cheer 
In watching for the darkness that they fear: 

Out of the depths, the blackest, longest night, 

Have faith, have faith, disciple, in the Light! 

Most men, sore-smitten by the false, in youth, 

Fight lies with lies:—have faith, have faith in Truth! 
Most men have come upon a fearful thing, 

Medusa’s head, between the boughs of spring, 

And turn to stone that nothing more can move— 
Take my last word, have faith, have faith in Love!” 


There closed the gates of dreamland at my heel, 
One night when I was young. Alas! we feel, 
Long ere we practise, lessons learn’d too soon. 
But lately, on an April afternoon, 
Clear midst the tumult of a roaring crowd, 
Sudden I heard that dream-voice call aloud. 
High o’er wild eyes, and in a rainy gleam, 
I saw again the Man’s face of my dream. 


Mary BROTHERTON. 
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Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC UIFE. 
By EDMUND YATES, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


MR. SCADGERS PAYS A VISIT. 


THOSE who had been most intimately acquainted with Mr. Scadgers of 
Newman Street had never known him under any circumstances devote 
a portion of his valuable time to sacrificing to the Graces. He was 
popularly supposed to sleep in his clothes; and as those garments were 
seldom entirely free from fluff or “flue,” there were probably some 
grounds for the supposition; but he could not have slept in his big 
high-boots, though no one had ever seen him without them, save Jinks. 
Jinks had more than once seen his master with slippered feet, and 
trembled; for Mr. Scadgers’ boots were to him what those other In- 
goldsby-celebrated boots were to the Baron Ralph de Shurland; what 
his hair was to Sampson; what his high-heels were to Louis Quatorze. 
Without his boots, Mr. Scadgers was quite a different man; he talked 
of “ giving time,” of “ waiting a day or two,” of “ holding-off a bit;” 
this was in his slippers: but when once his boots were on, in speaking 
of the same debtor he told Jinks to “ sell him up slick, and clear off all 
his sticks.” He always seemed to wear the same suit of black; and all 
the washing that he was ever known to indulge in was by smearing 
himself with the damp corner of a towel, which he kept in the office 
between the chemist’s bottles, one of which held the water; while his 
toilette was completed by running a pocket-comb through his close- 
cropped hair, and then smoothing it down with the palms of his hands, 
whisking his boots with his red-silk pocket-handkerchief, and putting 
sharp spiky points to his nails by the aid of a vicious-looking buck- 
handled penknife. 

Thoroughly accustomed to his.patron’s appearance, Jinks was, then, 
struck with wonderment on beholding him one morning enter the office 
in comparatively gorgeous array. Through the folds of a white waistcoat 
there protruded a large shirt-frill, certainly of rather a yellow hue, and 
not so neat in the plaits as it ought to have been, but for all that an 
undeniable frill, such as adorned the breasts of the dandies of the last 
generation; his usual napless greasy hat had been discarded for a very 
elegant article in white beaver, which had apparently been the property | 
of some other gentleman, and acquired by its present owner in that 
species of commercial transaction known as a “ swop,” as it was much 
too large for Mr. Scadgers, and obliterated every sign of his hair, while 
a corner of the red-silk pocket-handkerchief fell out gracefully over the 
back of his head. In his hand Mr. Scadgers carried one damp black- 
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beaver glove, and a thick stick like an elongated ruler, with a silver 
top and a silk tassel. Mr. Jinks was so overpowered at this appari- 
tion that he sat gazing with open mouth at his master, unable to 
speak a word; he had one comfort, however,—Mr. Scadgers had his 
boots on, so that under all his frivolity there lurked an intention of 
stern business. 

Mr. Scadgers took no notice of his subordinate’s astonishment; but 
placing the glove and the stick on his desk, taking off the white hat, 
and having a thorough mopping with the red-silk pocket-handkerchief, 
looked through his letters, and proceeded to indorse them, for Jinks to 
answer, in his usual business way. Some of his correspondence amused 
him, for he smiled and shook his head at the letter in a waggish way, 
as though the writer were chaffing him; in glancing over another he 
would lay his finger alongside his nose and mutter, “No, no, my boy! 
not by no means, no how!” while at others his larger eye would gleam 
ferociously, the upper corner of his mouth would twist higher than ever, 
and he would shake his fist at the paper and utter words not pleasant 
to hear. His mental emotions did not, however, interfere with his 
business habits: as he finished each letter he wrote the substance of 
his reply on the back for Jinks to copy, drew three or four cheques, 
which he also handed over to his factotum, and locked away some flimsy 
documents which had formed the contents of certain of the letters, in 
his cash-box. Some of the letters received by that morning’s post had 
contained bank-notes, and these Mr. Scadgers examined most scrupu- 
lously before putting them away, holding them between his eyes and the 
light to examine the water-mark, carefully scrutinising the engraving, 
and finally comparing the numbers, dates, and ciphers with the list con- 
tained in a printed bill pasted against the inside of his desk-lid headed 
“Stolen.” Over one of the notes, after comparing it with this list, Mr. 
Scadgers chuckled vastly. 

“90275 LB January 12! there you are, correct toa T. I thought 
they’d turn up about this time. I say, Jinks, here’s one of the notes 
as was stolen from Robarts’s; you recollect? Come up from Doncaster 
in renewal-fee from Honourable Capting Maitland. He took it over 
the Leger, no doubt: they always thought at Scotland Yard that that 
was the way those notes would get put off; and they was right. Send 
this back to the capting, Jinks,—he’s gone back to Leeds barracks now, 
—and tell him all about it; we can’t have that, you know; might get us 
into trouble; and if he wants a renewal, he must send another. He 
won’t know where he got it from, bless you! reg’lar careless cove as 
ever was; he ain’t due till Friday, and he’s sent up to-day in a reg’lar 
fright. You must step round to Moss’s and tell ’em to proceed in 
Hetherington’s matter. There’s a letter there from Sir Mordaunt, askin’ 
for more time, and promisin’ all sorts of things; but I’m sick of him 
and his blather. Tell Moss to put the screw on, and he'll pay up fast 
enough. Write a line to young Sewell, and tell him he can have 1252, 
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and the rest in madeiry. He’s in Scotland; you'll find his address in 
the book,—Killy-something; say the wine can be sent to the Albany; 
but I won’t do it in any other way. Any one been in this morning ?” 

“Only Sharp, from Parkinson’s,” said Mr. Jinks, who was already 
deep in letter-writing. 

“ Well,” said his principal, “ what did he want ?” 

“He came to know if you’d be in another two hundred for Mr. Be- 
resford,” replied Jinks, looking up from his work. ‘He’s been hit at 
Doncaster, and wants the money most immediate.” 

“Then he won’t get it from me,” said Mr. Scadgers ; “ I won’t have 
no more of his paper, at no price. He’s up to his neck already, is Mr. 
Beresford; and that old aunt of his don’t mean dying yet, from all I 
hear.” 

“'There’s the bishop,” suggested Jinks. 

“Oh, blow the bishop! He might be bled on the square, but he’d 
turn precious rusty if he thought it was stiff he was paying for. No, 
no; Master Beresford’s taking lodgings in Queer Street, I fancy; Park- 
inson holds more of his paper than you think of, and if he wants to go 
deeper, he must go by himself; I won’t be in it.” 

“ All right,” said Jinks; “I'll put a cross against his name in the 
books. Rittman’s boy looked in to see if his father could have two 
pounds till Saturday. I told him to call again this afternoon.” 

“ Till Saturday,” said Scadgers with a grin. “You never see such 
a Saturday as that’ll be, Jinks. Poor devil! there’s nothing but the 
carcass left there; and he’s worked well too, and brought us plenty of 
custom, though not of the best sort. Let the boy have a sovereign 
when he comes, Jinks, and tell him if his father don’t pay, I’ll put him 
in prison; not that he'll mind that one dump. Oh, by the way, give 
me all the paper of young Prescoit’s that you’ve got by you.” 

Mr. Jinks opened a large iron safe let into the wall just behind his 
stool, and from a drawer therein took out a bundle of tape-tied papers. 
From this he selected four, and as he handed them over to his principal 
said, “ Here they are; two with Pringle, one with Compton, and one 
1.0.U.,—total, one seventy-five. I was going to ask you what you 
intended to do about them. The young feller was here yesterday 
wanting to see you, and looking regularly down upon his luck.” 

“Ah,” said Scadgers, “there’s something up about them, what I 
don’t know; but I’m a-goin’ on that business now. I shall be away 
for an hour or two, Jinks.” 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to get married, are you, Mr. Scadgers?” asked 
the little old man with a look of alarm; “it would never do to bring a 
female into the concern.” 

Scadgers laughed outright. ‘ Married! no, you old fool, not I. Can’t 
a man put on a bit of finery’—here he smoothed the yellow shirt-frill 
with his grimy fingers—*“ without your supposing there’s a woman in 
the case? However, I’m goin’ to call upon a lady, and that’s the truth; 
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but all in a matter of business. Hand over them bills of Prescott’s, and 
don’t expect me till you see me.” 

So saying, Mr. Scadgers took the bills from Jinks and placed them 
in his fat pocket-book, which he buttoned into the breast-pocket of his 
frock-coat, gave himself a good mopping with the red-silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief before throwing it into the big white hat, and placing that 
elegant article on his head, took up the one damp glove and the ruler- 
like stick, and went out. 

A consciousness of the shirt-frill, or the hat, or both, pervaded Mr. 
Scadgers’ mind as he walked through the streets, and gave him an air 
very different from that which usually characterised his business peram- 
bulations. He seemed to feel that he was calling upon the passers-by for 
observation and notice; and certainly the passers-by seemed to respond 
to the appeal. Ribald boys stuck the red-covered books of domestic 
household expenditure which they ‘carried into their breasts, and swag- 
gered by with heads erect; others openly expressed their opinion that it 
was “all dicky” with him; while a more impudent few suggested that 
he had stolen the “ guv’nor’s tile,” or borrowed his big brother’s hat; 
nor were the suggestions that he was a barber’s clerk out for a holiday 
wanting on the part of the youthful populace. In an ordinary way Mr. 
Scadgers was thoroughly proof against the most cutting chaff: the most 
terrific things had bean said about his boots, and he had remained ada- 
mant; drunken men had requested permission to light their pipes at his 
nose, and he had never winced; in allusion to his swivel-eye, boys had 
asked him to look round the corner and tell them what o’clock it was, 
without ruffling his temper in the smallest degree. But in the present 
instance he felt in an abnormal state; he knew that there was ground 
for the satire which was being poured out upon him, and he fled into the 
first omnibus for concealment. He rode to the utmost limits of the 
omnibus-journey, and when he alighted he had still a couple of miles 
to walk to his destination. He inquired his way, and set out manfully. 
The weather was magnificent; one of those early October days when, 
though the sun’s rays are a little tempered of their burning heat, and 
the air has a freshness which it has not known for months, the country 
yet wears a summer aspect. Mr. Scadgers’ way lay along a high-road, 
on either side of which were fields: now huge yellow patches shorn of 
their produce, and, while awaiting the ploughshare, looking like the 
clean-shaved faces of elderly gentlemen; now broken up into rich loam 
furrows driven through by the puffing snorting engine which has sup- 
planted the patient Dobbin, the handle-holding labourer, and whip- 
cracking boy of our childhood, and against which Mr. Tennyson’s Northern 
farmer inveighed with such bitterness; far away on the horizon lay a 
broad wooded belt, broken in the centre, where two tall trees, twining 
their topmost branches together, formed a kind of natural arch, and 
beyond which one expected—absurdly enough—to find the sea. The 
road was quiet enough; a few carts, laden with farm-produce or manure, 
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crept lazily along it; now and then a carrier’s wagon, drawn by a 
heavily-trotting horse with bells on his collar, jolted by, or the trap of a 
town-traveller returning from the home-circuit, driven by an ill-dressed 
hobbledehoy with the traveller nodding by his side, and the black-leather 
apron strapped over the back seat, to make the trap look as much like 
a phaeton as possible, rattled townward. But when, in obedience to 
the directions on a finger-post, Mr. Scadgers turned out of the high- 
road up a long winding lane, fringed on either side by high hedges, on 
which “Autumn’s fiery finger” had been laid only to increase their 
beauty a thousand-fold, where not a sound broke the stillness save his 
own footfall and the occasional chirping of the birds, he seemed for the 
first time to awake to the beauty of the scene. Climbing to the top bar 
of a gate in the hedge on the top of a little eminence, he seated himself, 
took off the big hat, mopped himself violently with the red-silk hand- 
kerchief, and looked round on the panorama of meadow and woodland, 
with tiny silver threads of water here and there interspersed, until his 
heart softened and he had occasion to rub the silver head of the ruler- 
like stick into his eyes. 

“ Lor’ bless me!” he muttered to himself; “ it’s like Northshire, and 
yet prettier than that; softer and quieter like. More than twenty years 
since I’ve seen any thing like this, And poor Ann! Daisy-chains we 
used to make in Fairlow’s mead, just like that field there, when we was 
little children; daisy-chains and buttercups, and poor Ann! And 
to think that I’m now a-goin’ to——Lord help us! well, it 7s a rum 
world!” with which sage though incoherent reflections Mr. Scadgers 
resumed the big hat, dismounted from the gate, and continued his 
walk. 

As he proceeded up the lane, he began to take particular notice 
of the objects by which he was more immediately surrounded; and on 
hearing the tramp of hoofs he peered through the hedge, and saw 
strings of horses, each mounted by its groom, at exercise. At these 
animals Mr. Scadgers looked with a by no means uncritical eye, and 
seemed satisfied, for he muttered, “Good cattle and plenty of ’em too; 
looks like business that. Wise head she has; I knew it would turn out 
all right.” When he arrived at the lodge, he stopped in front of the 
gates and looked scrutinisingly about him, then rang the bell, and stared 
hard but pleasantly at the buxom woman who stood curtseying with the 
gate in her hand. Inside, Mr. Scadgers noticed that every thing looked 
neat and prosperous; he did not content himself with going straight up 
the carriage-drive, but diverged across the lodge-keeper’s garden, and 
peered into the little farmyard, where the mastiff came out of his ken- 
nel to scan the stranger, and where two or three helpers, lounging on 
the straw-ride, or polishing bridles as they leant against the stable- 
doors, mechanically knuckled their foreheads as he passed by. Arriving 
at the house, Mr. Scadgers found the front-door open; but a pull at the 
bell brought a staid middle-aged woman (Kate Mellon, for it was The 
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Den which Mr. Scadgers was visiting, never could stand what she called 
“flaunting hussies” as servants), by whom he was ushered through the 
pretty little hall, hung with its antlers, its foxes’ brushes, and its sport- 
ing picture, into the dining-room. There he was left by himself to 
await the coming of the owner of the house. 

Now Mr. Scadgers, though by no means a nervous or impressionable 
man, seemed on this occasion to have lost his ordinary calm, and to he 
in a very excitable state. He laid the big hat carefully on the table, 
refreshed himself with a thorough mop with the red-silk handkerchief, 
and rubbed his hands through his stubbly black hair; then he walked up 
and down the room, alternately sucking the silver head of the ruler-like 
stick, and muttering incoherencies to himself, and ever and anon he 
would stop short in his perambulations and glance at the door with an 
air almost of fright. The door at length was opened with a bang, and 
Kate Mellon entered the room. The skirt of her dress was looped up, 
and showed a pair of red-striped stockings and large, though well-shaped, 
thick Balmoral boots; she had a driving-whip in one hand and on the 
other a strong dogskin gauntlet, stretched and stained. Her face was 
flushed, her eyes bright, and the end of her hair was just escaping from 
the light knot into which it had been bound. With a short nod to her 
visitor, at whose personal appearance she gave a glance of astonishment, 
she began the conversation by asking what his pleasure was. 

If Mr. Scadgers’ behaviour had been somewhat peculiar before her 
entrance, it was now ten times more remarkable. At first he stood 
stock-still with his mouth open, gazing at her with distended eyes; 
then he fell to nodding his head violently and rubbing his hands as if 
thoroughly delighted, and then looked her up and down as though he 
were mentally appraising each article of dress. 

** What’s the man up to?” said Kate, after undergoing a minute of 
this inspection; “come, none of this tomfoolery here. What do you 
want?” 

Recalled to himself by the sharp tone in which these words were 
uttered, Mr. Scadgers fell into his usual state, bowed, and said he had 
called by appointment. 

“ By appointment?” said Kate; “ oh, ah, I recollect now. You over- 
charged me for two horses and a dog in the list for last year. I filled 
up your form-thing fairly enough; why didn’t you go by that?” 

“Two horses and a dog!” repeated Mr. Scadgers. “ There’s some 
mistake, miss; my name’s Scadgers.” 

“ Lord, that is a good ’un!” ‘said Kate, dropping the whip and clap- 
ping her hands in an ecstasy of laughter. “I thought you were the 
man about the taxes that I’ve sent for to come to me, too. So your 
name’s Scadgers, is it? I’ve heard of you, sir; you get your living in a 
queer way.” 

“Pretty much the same as you and the rest of the world, I believe,” 
said Scadgers, pleasantly ;—“ by the weakness of human natur’!” 
VOL. XII. cc 
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“ Which you take a pretty considerable advantage of, eh?” 

“ Well, I don’t know: a gent wants money and he hears I’ve got it, 
and he comes to me for it. I don’t seek him,—he seeks me; I tell him 
what he’ll have to pay for it, and he agrees. He has the money and he 
don’t return it; and when he goes through the Court and it all comes 
out, people cry, ‘Oh, Scadgers again! oh, the bloodsucker! here’s ini- 
quity! and all the rest of the gammon. If people wants luxuries, miss, 
they must pay for ’em, as you know well enough.” 

This was not said in the least offensively, but in a quiet earnest 
manner, as though the man had real belief in what he stated, and saw 
no harm in the calling he was defending. Kate, who had a pretty 
shrewd knowledge of character, saw this at once, and felt more kindly 
disposed to her new acquaintance than she had at first. 

“ Well,” she said, “ what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
they say; and it’s not my business to preach to you, and you wouldn’t 
heed it if I did. I got you to come here on business. You hold some 
acceptances of Mr. James Prescott’s.” 

“That’s true, miss; I’ve got ’em here in my pocket-book.” 

* What’s the amount?” 

“The total, one seventy-five; cab-hire and loss of time, say one 
seventy-five ten six.” 

“ Hand them over, and [’ll write you a cheque.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Scadgers, slowly, “we don’t generally take cheques 
in these matters,—it ain’t business; they mightn’t be paid, you know, 
—hbut I don’t mind doing it for you.” 

Something in the tone of this last sentence which struck oddly on 
Kate Mellon’s ear,—a soft tender tone of almost parental affection; a 
tone which seemed to bring back memory of past days. She looked up 
hurriedly, but Mr. Scadgers’ swivel-eye was fixed on the wall above her 
head; and in the rest of his countenance there was no more emotion 
visible than on the face of a Dutch clock. Kate Mellon took out her 
desk and wrote the cheque. 

“ There !” she said, handing it to him,—there’s your money; hand 
over the bills. All right! Now, two things more. One, you'll swear 
never to let Mr. Prescott know who paid this money. Good! The other, 
if ever he comes to you for help again—I don’t think he will, mind; but 
if he does—you’ll refuse him, and let me know.” 

“That’s what they all say,” said Mr. Scadgers, “‘if they come 
again, refuse ’em;’ and they do come again, and I don’t refuse ’em,— 
that is if ‘ think they’re ‘good for the money,—but [ll swear I'll do 
it for you.” 

“T believe you,” said Kate, simply. “ Now, have some lunch before 
you go.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Scadgers, “no lunch; but I should like a glass 
of wine to drink your health in.” 

“You shall have it, and welcome,” said she, ringing the bell ; “and 
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I'll have one with you, for I was at the dumb-jockey business when you 
came in, and it rather takes it out of one.” 

When the wine was brought, Kate filled two glasses, and, taking up 
one, nodded to Mr. Scadgers. “Here’s luck,” said she, shortly. Mr. 
Scadgers took his glass, and said: “The best of luck to you in every 
thing, and God bless you, my—miss, I mean! And now—lI’ve heard a 
lot about your stable and place—would you mind my going round them, 
before I go?” 

“Mind!” said Kate; “I'll take you myself.” And they walked into 
the farm together. 


“Tt was as much as I could do,” said Mr. Scadgers to himself, as, 
half an hour afterwards, he walked down the lane on his way back to 
town—“ it was as much as I could do to prevent throwing my arms 
round her neck and telling her all about it. What a pretty creetur’ it 
is; and what spirit! I suppose she’s nuts on young Prescott, and 
and they'll be gettin’ married. Lord! that would be a rum start if he 
ever knew—but he won’t know, nor any of ’em; we shall never let on. 
Woman of business too; keeps accounts I noticed, when she opened her 
desk; and all the place in such order; kept as neat as a drawing-room 
those stables. Well, that’s one thing you did right, John Scadgers, and 
one you won’t be sorry for some day.” 


“That’s a queer customer,” said Kate to herself, as she stood in the 
lane by the lodge-gate, looking after his receding figure. “A very queer 
customer. What a grip he gave my hand when he said good-by! My 
fingers ache with it still. And there was no nonsense about him ; I 
could sce that in a minute. Where have I seen him before? I’ve 
some sort of recollection of him, but I can’t fit it to any thing particular 
—he’s not in the horse-line, and he’s not a swell; so I don’t see where I 
can have come across him. Glad he looked in this morning, for I was 
precious dull: I can’t make out what this weight is that’s hanging over 
me for the last few days, just as though something was going to happen. 
I think another glass of Madeira would do me good; but I promised 
Simnel.I’d knock that off. I wonder what’s come of Simnel for the last 
few days. That old Scadgers seemed to know something about this 
place, noticed the alterations in the five-acre meadow; and when I asked 
him, said he remembered the place when it was Myrtle Farm. I must 
ask Simnel about him, he—Lord, how depressed and stupid I feel again !” 
She turned back and fastened the gate after her. One of the gate- 
keeper’s chubby children came running out to meet her, and she caught 
the little thing up in her arms, and carried it into the lodge. As she 
was putting it down she heard the tramp of horses’ feet, and, raising her 
head, looked through the window. The next instant her cheeks flushed 
scarlet ; she dropped the child into a chair, and rushing to the gate, 
threw it open, and stood gazing down the road. 
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Yes, it was he! no mistaking his figure, even if she had not recog- 
nised the horse. It was he, riding so close to the lady by his side, 
bending over her and looking down into her upturned face. So pre- 
occupied that he never even bestowed a glance upon the place so well 
known to him, so frequently visited in bygone days. And she, who was 
she? Kate could see that she was slim, could see her fine hair gathered 
in a knot beneath her hat,—it must be the woman of whom Simnel had 
spoken. And Kate Mellon gave a loud groan, and clenched her nails 
into the palms of her hands, and stood looking after them with quivering 
lips and a face as pale as death. 

Just at that moment two grooms came riding round the corner, 
side by side. The sound of their horses’ feet recalled Kate to herself. 
She looked up, and in one of them recognised Beresford’s man. She 
collected herself by a great effort, and beckoned to him. The man saw 
her, touched his hat, and rode up at once, leaving his companion to 
proceed by himself. 

“ William,” said Kate, “who's that lady riding with your master?” 

“ Mrs. Schriéder, miss; Saxe-Coburg Square. Mr. Schrider. drives 
pair of chestnuts, miss, in mail-pheayton, plain black harness. May have 
noticed ’em; often in the Park, miss.” 

“Ah! No; I think not. Schrider, —Saxe-Coburg Square, you 
said?” 

“Yes, miss. Beg pardon, miss,” added the man, who had himself 


been formerly in Kate’s service, and by whom, as by all of his fraternity, 
she was adored,— “beg pardon, miss; but nothing wrong, is there? 
Yow’re looking uncommon ill, miss.” 

“No,” said Kate, with a ghastly smile. “I’m all right, thank you, 
William. Good day! Ride on!” and William, touching his hat, clapped 
spurs to his horse, and rode off. 


That night the mail-cart was waiting outside the little village post- 
ofiice, and the old woman was just huddling the letters into the bag, 
when a groom came up at a hand-gallop, and dismounting, gave in a 
letter, saying, 

“ Just in time, Mrs. Williams, I think!” 

The old woman peered at him over her spectacles. 

“Oh, it’s you, Thomas, is it? Well, I’ll take a letter from your 
mistress, though I’m not bound to do it by the reg’lations. You're 
after time, Thomas.” - 

“T know, Mrs. Williams; but Miss Kate said ’twere most particular. 
And I were to tell you so, and—” 

* Air you comin’ with that bag?” growled the mail-cart driver, put- 
ting his head into the shop. 

“All right, my man! all right!” said the old lady, handing him 
the bag. “There it is. Thomas, you can tell your lady she was in 
time.” 
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Half an hour afterwards Kate Mellon’s servant looked into the 
dining-room. There was no light, and she was about to withdraw, 
when she heard her mistress’s voice say, “ What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing, ma’am; only Thomas says the letter was in time.” 

“ Very well,” said Kate. Then, when the door was shut again, she 
muttered between her clenched teeth: “ It’s done now, and can’t be un- 
done! Now, Master Charley, look out for yourself !” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AFTER THE STORM. 

As you sit in the bow-window of your comfortable lodging at your 
favourite watering-place during your annual autumn holiday, your 
breakfast finished and the débris removed, the newspaper rustling idly 
on your knees, and the first and pleasantest pipe of the day between 
your lips, you look up and see the aspect of affairs in the little street 
below very much changed from its normal state. The pleasure-boats 
—the Lively Nancy, which sails so regularly at eleven A.M. with a 
cargo of happy excursionists, and which arrives in port at irregular 
intervals varying from one to three, laden with leaden-coloured men 
and hopelessly-bedraggled fainting women; the William and Ellen, in 
which you go out to catch codling and plaice; and all the other little 
craft usually stationed on the beach—have been bodily removed, their 
owners and touters are drinking rum and smoking shag-tobacco in evil- 
smelling little public-houses, and their customers have no notion of 
putting them into requisition. The bathing-machines,—those cum- 
brous vehicles in which you have so often made that dread journey into 
the ocean, after having been bidden to “stand by” while the horse 
gives his first awful jerk and afterwards dashes you against the sides 
of your travelling-prison, while you catch horribly-distorted glimpses of 
your wretched countenance in the miserable little sixpenny looking- 
glass pendant from the rusty nail and swinging here and there like a 
live thing convulsed,—the bathing-machines have all been dragged from 
the spot where they ordinarily stand like a row of hideous guardians of 
the coast, and have defiantly taken possession of one side of the little 
main street. The place where the German band subsidised by the town 
usually pours forth its perpetual iteration of the “ Faust” waltz is now 
covered with roaring plunging waves, thick brown walls of water rearing 
their white crests a hundred yards off, as if in survey of their ultimate 
goal, tearing madly onward, gathering in size and strength at every 
stride, and at length discharging themselves with a thunder-crash in a 
blinding avalanche of spray. These waves, this roaring seething mass 
of trembling turgid water, is the great attraction to-day; in vain the 
monkey on the three-legged table clashes his cymbals, or plies the ram- 
rod of his gun with frantic energy; in vain the good-looking Italian boy, 
his master, shows his gleaming teeth or touches his hat to attract atten- 
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tion; in vain the Highlander blows discord into his bagpipes until all 
the neighbouring dogs possessing musical ears are howling in misery. 
Nobody cares for any thing but the sea to-day; the little parade is 
thronged with visitors all gazing seaward, all rapt in attention on the 
boiling waters; at one point, where the waves dash in and sweep over 
the solid masonry, boys rush in between the ebb and flow, returning 
happy if they have escaped, happier if they have been soaked by the 
spray. People look out all round and scan the horizon to see if there 
be any craft in sight, inspired with that singular feeling which only 
Rochefoucauld has dared to define, the feeling which sends crowds to 
watch Blondin’s walk upon the high-rope, or the performances of a lion- 
tamer,—the feeling which, in a lesser extent, originates the sensation- 
loving element in us, and which is about the lowest in degraded human 
nature. Far away, at the end of the worm-eaten sea-besoaked jetty, is a 
little cluster of fishermen in dreadnaught and sou’-westers, patiently 
watching the weather, which to them is no toy nor amusement, but that 
on which hang their hopes of daily bread; and they will tell you if you 
ask them, that these big breakers now thundering on to the shore are 
the result of some great storm that has taken place far away in the 
heart of the Atlantic; and that though the tempest is probably over 
now, these creations of its fury, these evidences of its wrath, will con- 
tinue to roll and surge and foam for days to come. 

So it was with the Adullam-Street household and its surroundings. 
The storm that had swept through it had been short, sharp, and deci- 
sive; but the traces of its wrecking power were visible long, long after 
it had past. 

At first it seemed impossible for Frank Churchill to understand the 
extent of the misery which had fallen upon him. However roseate 
might have been the dreams which he had indulged in, the blisses of 
matrimony, he had lived too long in the world not to know that few 
indeed were the couples whose lives were not checked by some occa- 
sional difference. These, he had been told, generally occurred in the 
early portion of a matrimonial career, while the two persons were each 
unaccustomed to the peculiarities of the other, and while ignorance was, 
to a great extent, supported and backed-up by obstinacy and pride. 
The unwillingness of each to give way would eventually result in a 
clash, whence would arise one of those domestic differences popularly 
known as “ tiffs,” in which the actors, though horribly wretched in them- 
selves and disagreeable to each other, were supremely ridiculous to the 
rest of the world, which either affected to be blind or sympathising, and 
in either case was sniggering in its sleeve at the absurdity of the scene. 
But these little sparring-matches were usually of short duration; and 
though a constant repetition of them might have a triturating effect 
upon the original foundation of love and constancy, yet Churchill had 
noticed that long before such a fatal result occurred, the sharp angles 
and points had generally become gradually rounded off and rubbed 
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down, and the machine had begun to work harmoniously and with 
regularity. At all events no open scandal took place. That open 
scandal, if not an actual healer of wounds, is a rare anodyne to impulsive 
spirits and hearts, thumping painfully against the tightened chain which 
day by day, with corroding teeth, is eating its way into their core. 
Exposure, publicity in the press, Mrs. Grundy—these are the greatest 
enemies of the Divorce-Court lawyers; heavy though the list of cases 
standing over for hearing may be, it would be fifty times heavier 
could the proceedings be kept secret. Hundreds of couples now living 
together, hating each other “with the hate of hell;” scowling, carping, 
badgering, wearing, maddening, to desperation driving, from the hour 
they rise till the hour they retire to rest and fall asleep,—the one cursing 
his life, the other feebly bemoaning her fate, or, openly defiant, “each 
going their own way;” a state of being more horrible, loathsome, and 
pitiable even than the other,—would be disunited, were it not for the 
public scandal. “For the sake of the children,” for the scandal which 
would be entailed on their offspring, Mrs. Emilia will not leave Mr. 
Iago; and so they continue to live together, while the children are daily 
edified spectators of the manner in which their father treats their 
mother, and listen to the constantly-renewed expression of Mrs. Emilia’s 
wish in reference to the possession of that whip with which to lash the 
rascal (their father) naked through the world. 

The exposure—the public scandal! To no one had these words 
more terror in their sound than to Frank Churchill. All his life he had 
shrunk from every chance of notoriety; had gloried in being able to work 
anonymously; not for the sake of shirking any responsibility, not from 
the slightest doubt of the right and truth and purity of whatever cause 
he might be advocating; but because when he had shot his bolt, and 
hit his mark, as he generally did, he could stand calmly by and mark 
the result, without being deafened by empty pans or sickened by 
false flattery. His horror of publicity had been extreme; he had inva- 
riably refused all details of his history to contemporary biographers, 
and had never been so deeply disgusted as when he saw some of his 
work tracked home to its author by the gossipping correspondent of a 
provincial paper. It was good work too, work creditable to his brain and 
his heart; yet had it been penny-a-lining written to order, he could not 
have been more annoyed at being accredited with it. And now the fall 
garish eye of day was to be let into the inmost recesses of his heart’s 
sanctuary! “Break lock and seal, betray the trust!” let the whole 
world revel in the details. A domestic scandal, and one besmirching a 
man who, despite of himself, had made some name in the world, and a 
woman whose triumphs had rung through society, was exactly the thing 
which the “many-headed beast” would most delight in prying into and 
bandying about. The details?—there were no details; none, at least, 
which the world would ever hear of, or which would give the smallest 
explanation of the result. There was the fact of the separation, and 
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nothing more; what led to it must be the work of conjecture, and 
people would invent all kinds of calumny about him; and—great Hea- 
ven !—about her. The lying world with its blistering tongue would be 
busy with her name, warping, twisting, inventing every thing—perhaps 
imputing shame to her, to her whose shield he should have been, to 
her at whom every blow aimed should have fallen upon him. 

And here must be exhibited one of the flaws in Frank Churchill’s by- 
no-means-perfect character. His wife had taken a step which nothing 
could excuse, had given way to her passion; and, in obedience to the 
prompting of rage and jealousy, had done him an irreparable wrong, 
and covered them both with a reproach which would cling to them for 
life,—all this without any thing like adequate provocation on his part; so 
that he had been shamefully treated, and, had he been properly heroie, 
would have a fair claim upon your compassion, if not your admiration. 
But the truth is he was any thing but a hero: notwithstanding the 
manner in which his hopes had been blighted and his life wrecked, 
notwithstanding his having been deserted in that apparently heartless 
way by his wife,—he loved her even then with a passionate devotion; 
and when he thought of her, perhaps vilified and calumniated, without 
her natural protector, wretched and perhaps solitary, he had almost 
determined to fling his pride—nay, what he knew to be his duty—to 
the winds, to rush after her and implore her to come back to his home, 
and to do with him what she would. Of course nothing could have been 
more degrading to him than such a proceeding, and it was fortunate 
that good advice was coming to him in the person of his mother. 

Coming in to pay her usual afternoon visit, the old lady walked 
straight to the study, and after tapping lightly at the door with her 
parasol-handle, she opened it and went in, She found her son seated at 
his desk, his head buried in his hands, which were supported by the 
projecting arms of the chair. His legs were stretched out before him, 
and he seemed lost in thought. He did not change his position at his 
mother’s entrance, not until she addressed him by name; when, on rais- 
ing his head, she saw the dull whiteness of his cheeks and the bistre 
rings round his eyes. She noticed too that his hands shook, and on 
touching them they were hot and dry. 

“ My boy,” said the old lady gently, “you’re not well, I’m afraid! 
what’s the matter with you? too much of this horrid work, or—why, 
good God, Frank, there are marks of tears on your face! What is the 
matter,—what Has happened ?” 

“ Nothing, mother,—nothing to me at least,—don’t be alarmed, 
dearest; I’m all right enough.” 

“Then Barbara’s ill!” said Mrs. Churchill, rising from the seat she 
had taken. “I'll go to her at once, poor thing , 

“You wouldn’t find her, mother!” said Frank, in a very hollow voice. 
“She’s not upstairs;—she’s gone!” 

“Gone! Gone where?” asked the old lady. 
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“Gone away—left me—gone away for ever!” and as the thought of 
his desolation broke with renewed force upon him, his voice nearly 
failed him, and it was with great difficulty that he prevented himself 
from breaking down. 

“ Left you—gone away—cloped!” cried the old lady, in whose mind 
there suddenly arose a vision of a yellow post-chaise, with four horses 
and two postillions, and Barbara inside, with Captain Lyster looking out 
of the window. 

“No, no; not so bad as that,” said Frank; “though horrible enough, 
in all conscience ;” and he gave his mother a description of the scene 
which had occurred. 

As Mrs. Churchill listened, it was plain to see that she was greatly 
moved; her hands trembled, and tears burst from her eyes and stole 
down her cheeks. As the story proceeded, two feelings were struggling 
for the mastery within her—one, pity for her son; the other, indignation 
at her son’s wife. The old lady, although now so quiet and retiring 
and simple, had lived in the world, and knew the ways and doings, the 
ins and outs, of its denizens. She had had tolerable experience of man’s 
inconstancy, of his proneness to sin, of his exposure to flattery and 
liability to temptation. Had Frank confessed some slight flirtation 
with a pretty girl, some beneficence towards a female acquaintance of 
bygone times, she would have thought that Barbara had acted with 
worse than rashness in taking so decided a step; but now, when Frank 
told her that the letter which had provoked the final eruption was one 
which—had he not been pledged by its writer to be silent concerning, 
pledge given long before he had made Barbara’s acquaintance—might 
have been read before the world, she believed her son fully, and could 
form no judgment too severe on Barbara’s conduct. She was no vain- 
glorious Pharisee, to tell of the tithes she had given, the good she had 
done; no humbler-minded sinner poured out a nightly tale of short- 
comings and omissions to the Great Father: but when she thought of 
her own married life, when she recollected all Vance Churchill’s frailties, 
all his drinking-bouts and intrigues, all his carelessness and idleness, 
his neglect of his wife, his pettish waywardness, and constant self- 
indulgence; when she compared all this with Frank’s calm steady labo- 
rious good life, and recollected that under all her provocation her hus- 
band had scarcely so much as a harsh word from her, she felt that 
Barbara’s conduct had been outrageous indeed. 

She said nothing at first, though her heart was full. With the tears 
rolling down her cheeks, she rose from her chair, and, taking up her 
position by her son, fell to smoothing his hair and passing her hand 
lightly over his brow, as she had done—oh, how many thousand times! 
—when he was a child; muttering softly, “My poor boy! oh, my poor 
boy!” The gentler spirit which had taken possession of Frank just 
before his mother’s entrance grew and expanded under her softening 
touch. He felt like some swimmer who, after a prolonged buffet with 
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the angry waves, feels his feet, and knows that a few more strokes will 
bring him rest and home. There was a chance of nipping this wretched 
scandal in its bud, which was much; there was a chance of bringing his 
beloved to his side once more, which was all in all. After a time he 
broke the silence, cautiously sounding the depths. 

“Do you think there’s any chance of this horrible business being 
put straight, mother?” he asked. 

“We are in the hands of God, my boy,” replied the old lady, fer- 
vently. “Time is the great anodyne. Hk may think fit to have it all 
set right in the course of time.” 

“Yes; but—I mean—you don’t think it could be settled at once— 
to-night, I mean?” 

“Tf she were to come back to-night, which she will not, and confess 
that her miserable pride and jealousy had driven her forth in a mad fit, 
and were to ask pardon, and be as she ought to be—God knows— 
humble and contrite, I would say let there be an end of it; forget it 
all, and strive to live happier for the future. But if she remains away 
to-night—well, I don’t know what to say;” and the old lady heaved a 
very intelligible sigh—a sigh which meant that in such an event the 
worst had arrived. 

“Yes,” said Frank; his mind still dwelling on the little course he 
had proposed to himself,—“ yes, of course. You don’t think it would 
be right, then, to go to her. x 

“ Go to her!” echoed the old lady. 

“Yes, go to her, and tell her how utterly wrong she had been—how 
there was not the slightest foundation for her suspicions; and how she 
had acted most unjustifiably in quitting her husband’s house in the 
manner she has done; and—” 

Old Mrs. Churchill had been sitting as if petrified, with her lips 
wide apart, during the delivery of this sentence; at this point she 
thawed into speech. 

“Are you mad, Frank? has your misfortune turned .your brain? 
You propose to go to her,—this woman, who has brought contempt on 
you—and not only on you, on me and all our name,—and sue to her to 
come back, and box her ears playfully and tell her what a naughty girl 
she has been! Do you imagine that this affair is any longer a secret, 
that it has not been talked over already between Mrs. Schrider’s maid 
and your servants, between your servants and the tradespeople? Don’t 
you know that if your wife is absent from your house to-night, the 
doubt will become a certainty, and that to-morrow the whole neigh- 
bourhood will be ringing with it? No!” continued the old lady; “ it 
has come, and we must bear it. If that wicked girl—for I can’t help 
feeling and saying that she is wicked in her present course—sees her 
error and repents, it will be your duty to forgive her and ‘to take her 
back; but as to your humbling yourself by going to her and asking 
her to return, it’s not to be thought of for a moment.” 
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“T suppose you're right, mother,” was all that Frank said—*I 
suppose you're right: we'll wait and see whether she comes back to- 
night.” 

So they waited, mother and son, through that long evening. The 
day died out, and the dusk come down, and the lamps were lighted in 
the street, and the pattering feet grew fewer and fewer; and still those 
two sat without speaking, without moving, immersed in their own 
thoughts; and still no Barbara returned. At length Mrs. Churchill, 
remembering that her son had had no dinner that day, grew tenderly 
solicitous about his health, and, crossing to him, raised his head and 
pressed her lips to his, and begged him to rouse himself and cat. And 
Frank, who felt himself gradually going mad with the one sad strain 
upon his thoughts, said : 

“No, mother—not here, at all events. I must shake this off, if 
only for a few minutes, or I shall go out of my mind. T’ll take a turn 
in the air; and if I feel faint or to want any thing, I'll go to the Club 
and get it. You go home and to bed, dearest; for you must be 
thoroughly knocked up with all my worries, which you are compelled 
to share; she won’t come back to-night—it’s all over now; and to- 
morrow we must face the future, and see what we're to do with the rest 
of our lives.” 

So they kissed again, and then went out together: Frank with a 
dead, dull, wearying pain at his heart; and his mother, sad enough to see 
him so sad, but with some little consolation mingled with her grief 
at the feeling that this event was not unlikely to bring her and her son 
more together again; to give her the chance of being in more frequent 
and more affectionate communication with that being whom she wor- 
shipped next to her Creator; of enjoying that to her inexpressible 
delight, of having her son “all to herself” again. 

Leaving the old lady at the door of her lodgings, Frank strode on 
at a rapid pace, neither looking to the right nor to the left, seeing none 
of the people by whom he passed, thinking of nothing but his lost love. 
At length the long fasting he had undergone began to tell upon him, 
he felt sick and faint, and determined to go to his Club to get some 
refreshment—not to the Flybynights; he could not have borne the 
noisy racket, the bewildering chaff, of that circle of free-lances; so he 
strode steadily down to Pall Mall, and turned into the Retrenchment. 
Even that solemn temple of gastronomy and politics was far too lively 
for him in his then mood. The coffee-room was filled with a number 
of men who had dined late, many of whom, just returned from their 
autumnal expeditions, and not having met for a couple of months, had 
“ joined tables” and were loudly talking over their holiday experiences. 
All was light and lively and jolly, and Frank felt, as he sat in the midst 
of them, like the death’s-head at the banquet. At one table close by his 
four men were sitting over their wine, one of the number being rallied 
by the rest about his approaching marriage. “You're a lucky fellow, 
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by Jove, Hope!” Frank heard one of them say; “I always said Miss 
Chudleigh was the prettiest girl out since the Lexden’s year.” ‘“ What’s 
became of the Lexden—didn’t she get married or something?” asked 
another. “Oh, yes!” answered the first—* married a man who’s a 
member here. I don’t know him; but a cleverish fellow, I believe. 
No tin—regular case of spoons, they said it was.” “Mistake that!” 
said the fiancé, whose future father-in-law was a wealthy brewer; 
“spoons is all very well, but it wants something to back it.” “ Ah, 
but it’s not every one that has your luck,” said old Tommy Orme, who 
just then joined the party—* nor, I will say, Hope, it isn’t every one 
that deserves it, by Jove!” and on the strength of that speech, old 
Tommy determined to borrow a ten-pound note from his friend on the 
first convenient opportunity. Frank shuddered as he listened, and bent 
his head over his cutlet. ‘ Was there any thing in what those men had 
said?” he asked himself, as he walked home. Could it have been that 
the state of comparative poverty into which he had brought his wife 
had soured her temper, rendered her jealous and querulous, and so dis- 
gusted her as to cause her to avail herself of the first excuse which pre- 
sented itself for returning to her former life? It might be so, indeed. 
If it were, Frank was not disposed to think of her very uncharitably: 
he knew the whole wealth of love which he had bestowed upon her; but 
he thought that her bringing-up might perhaps have rendered her in- 
capable of appreciating it; and he went to his solitary bed with a feeling 
of something more than pity for his absent wife, after imploring peace 
to and pardon for them both in his prayers. 

The evening of the next day, however, found him in a very differ- 
ent frame of mind. Not one word had been heard from Barbara; and 
the fact of her absence, and the manner of her departure, had been 
thoroughly well discussed throughout the neighbourhood. Early in 
the morning, Frank, with the conviction that all must eventually be 
known, had removed the seal from his mother’s lips; and the old lady’s 
circumstantial account, softened as much as her conscience would allow, 
—for she felt really more strongly than she had admitted about Bar- 
bara’s defectionn—was detailed to various knots of familiar friends 
throughout the day. The astonishment of the Mesopotamians was 
immense; immense their horror, deep the condemnation they poured 
upon the peccant one. The good women of the district could not 
realise what had occurred. If Barbara had eloped, they would have 
had some slight glimmering of it; though an elopement was a thing 
which in their idea only occurred in highly aristocratic families. They 
had heard, through the medium of the newspapers, stories of postchaise 
followed by postchaise speeding along the northern road, guilty wife 
and “ gay Lothario” (Mesopotamian phrase for cavalier villany varying 
from seduction to waltzing) in the one; injured husband in the other. 
But how a woman could take herself off, leave her home and her hus- 
band, and send a servant for her things afterwards, my dear, as cool as 
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if she were going by the railway train,—that beat them altogether. But 
though they could not understand, they could condemn, and did, in 
most unmeasured terms. Whatever the motive might have been, and 
the most energetic among them could not find in what was said any 
thing particularly damnifying (“in what is said, my dear; but I’m sure 
there must be something behind all this that we don’t know of, but 
which will come out some day”),—whatever the motive might have 
been, there was the fact; that could not be got rid of or explained 
away: Mrs. Frank Churchill had left her home and was not living 
with her husband. What more or less could you make of that? Some 
of them had seen it in her from the first. 

There was something—one section said, in her eye, another in her 
manner—which showed discontent, or worse. “Something” in her 
walk which displeased many of them greatly—“as though the ground 
she trod upon was not good enough for her,” they said. And she 
who had held her head so high, for whom none of them were good 
enough, had come to this. Well, if being a fine lady and being brought 
up amongst great people led to ‘Hat, thank goodness they were as they 
were. 

Mrs. Harding had been one of the earliest to receive old Mrs. 
Churchill’s confidence, and had been so much astonished and impressed 
by what she heard, that she at once returned home and proceeded to 
rouse her husband, then peacefully sleeping off his hard night’s work. 
It must have been something quite out of the common to have 
prompted such a step, as George Harding was not best pleased at 
having his hard-earned rest broken in upon; but on this occasion his 
wife thought she had a complete justification. So she went softly into 
the closed room, undrew the curtains and let in the full morning 
sun; then she shook the sleeper’s shoulder and called “George!” 
Harding roused himself at once and demanded what was the matter ; 
he always had an idea, when suddenly awakened from sleep, that some- 
thing had happened to the paper, either an Indian mail omitted, or a 
leader of the wrong politics inserted, or something equally dreadful in 
its result; and he had scarcely got his eyes fairly open, when his wife 
said, “Oh, my dear, such a terrible thing for poor Churchill!” 

“ What do you mean?” asked George, broad-awake in an instant; 
“nobody ill?” 

“Oh, no, my dear; much better if it were. She’s gone, my dear!” 

“Who's gone; what on earth do you mean?” and then his wife told 
him the story circumstantially. And after hearing it, George Harding 
dressed himself at once and went out to see his friend. 

He found Churchill sitting in his little study, looking vacantly be- 
fore him. There were no signs of work on the desk, no book near him; 
he had evidently been sitting for;some time in a state of semi-stupor. 
He was very pale; but ‘he looked up at the opening of the door and 
smiled faintly when he saw who it was. There was something so cheery 
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in dear old George Harding’s presence, that it shed light wherever he 
went, no matter how dark the surroundings: men who, as they knelt by 
the coffins of their wives, had prayed to God to take them then and there, 
—men who, contemplating the ruin sweeping down upon them, had 
horribly suggestive thoughts of the landanum-bottle or the pistol-barrel, 
—had felt the dark clouds pass away at the sound of his genial voice and 
the sight of his hopeful face. But there were tears in George Harding’s 
gray eyes as he took his friend’s hand, and his voice shook a little as he 
said, “‘ My dear old friend! my poor dear fellow!” 

“T’m hard hit, Harding, and that’s the truth. You’ve heard all 
about it, of course?” Frank asked nervously, fearing he might have 
again to recount the miserable history. 

“Yes, my wife has told me,—she heard it from your mother, I be- 
lieve,—and I came on at once. Do you know I’m horribly afraid, Frank, 
that it was from your taking my advice that this quarrel took place?” 

“ Your advice?” 

“Yes, about tightening the curb. I told you, if you recollect, that 
I thought there should be a greater amount of firmness and deeision in 
your manner to Mrs. Churchill, and—” 

“Oh, you need not be anxious on that score; it must have come, 
sooner or later; and it’s come sooner, that’s all!” 

* And what are you going to do?” 

“Do? what do sensible men do when they have troubles? Grin 
and bear them, don’t they? And so shall I. I can’t live alone; so I 
shall instal my mother here again, and, I suppose, all will—will be 
pretty much as it was eighteen months ago.” 

“JT was afraid, from what my wife said, that I should find you in 
some such mood as this,” said Harding sternly. “One would think 
you were mad, Frank Churchill, to hear you talk such stuff. Don’t you 
know that Mrs. Churchill is as much your wife before God and man as 
she ever was? Don’t you feel that she has done nothing for which 
even the wretched laws which we in our mighty wisdom have chosen to 
frame would justify you in treating her in this way? I can under- 
stand it all; you’ve been worked upon by the chatter and magging of 
these silly women until you’ve lost your own calm common-sense. 
But don’t you feel now, Frank, that I’m right? Don’t you feel that a fit 
of rage, a mere wretched passing temper, is not the thing to separate 
those whom—you know I use it in no canting sense—those whom God 
has joined together? Don’t you feel that it is your duty to go to her, or 
to send—I'll go if you like, though it’s not a very pleasant office—to 
point out to her the miserable folly of this course, and to bring her back 
to her proper place—her home?” 

““My dear Harding,” said Frank quietly, “I know you are sincere 
in your advice, but it is impossible for me to take it. My wife has sub- 
jected me to a very great outrage; and until that is explained and 
atoned for, I will never look upon or speak to her.” 
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Harding would have said something more, but Churchill raised his 
hand in deprecation, and then changed the subject. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE PAPER BULLET. 


LIKE the man and woman in the toy weather-house, Mr. Schrider’s 
two houses never were “to the fore” at the same time. When the one 
was lighted, the other was gloomy; when the one was tenanted, the 
other was empty; when the one was decorated, the other was comfort- 
less. As the second breath of summer came floating over Kensington 
Gardens, after the may- and apple-blossoms had disappeared, but long 
before dust and drouth had settled down on the greensward and the 
umbrageous walks of the parks; when there was evinced among young 
men a perpetual desire to dine at the Star-and-Garter at Richmond, 
and an undying hatred of passing the Sunday within the metropolis; 
when Mr. Quartermaine began to wonder where he should stow all his 
visitors, and Mr. Skindle of the Orkney Arms began to think of build- 
ing; when old-fashioned people thought it no more harm to sit in their 
carriages outside Grange’s, than to call diamonds ‘dimonds,’ or ribbon 
‘ribbin;’ when the Sunday-afternoon attendance at the Zoological Gar- 
dens began to exceed the week-day; when green-peas began to have 
some taste, and asparagus to be something else beside stalk and stick,— 
then the glory of the Saxe-Coburg-Square establishment showed strong 
symptoms of waning. The usual amount of solemn dinner-party had 
been gone through; every body necessary had been asked to balls, music, 
and conversazioni; Mrs. Schrider’s taste and Mr. Schrider’s wealth had 
been exhibited constantly at the Opera and at some of the most fashion- 
able gatherings in London; and one, if not both, of them longed for a 
little quiet. This resulted in the renting of Uplands, when blank 
misery fell upon the establishment in Saxe-Coburg Square. All the 
ornaments and nicknacks were removed and put away; the chandeliers 
were shrouded in big holland bags; the shutters were put up; and the 
spurious Schréder ancestors scowled dimly from the wall over a great 
desert of dining-table, no longer shining with snowy damask or spark- 
ling silver and glass. The staff of servants,—the French cook and the 
Italian confectioner; the ponderous butler, so frequently mistaken by 
Mrs. Schrider’s West-end friends for a City magnate; the solemn foot- 
man, large-whiskered, large-calved, ambrosial, and most offensive; the 
lady’s-maid and the buttons,—all, down to the kitchen-maid, who lived 
in a perpetual state of grease and dripping, and who was preparing 
herself for “ plain cook, good,” in the 7’imes column of “ Want Places,” 
—all went away into what the said kitchen-maid was heard to desig- 
nate “that rubbiging country;” and an old woman, weird, puffy, dusty, 
with old black silk stitched about her head where her hair should 
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have been, and with bits of beard sticking on her chin, came and 
took up her abode in the housekeeper’s room and kep” ’ouse herself. 

But when October was well set in, and the days grew short, and 
the showers not unfrequent ; when, even if there were no showers, the 
heavy mists of morn and dews of night left the ground moist and dank 
and plappy; when weird night-winds rose and sighed Banshee-like over 
the hushed fields; when the lawn lost its soft verdure and grew brown 
and corrugated; when the trees, which during the summer had so pic- 
turesquely fringed the lawn and framed the distance, now gaunt and 
dismal, swayed mournfully to and fro, drearily rattling their stripped 
limbs,—then a general inclination to return back to the comfort of 
London began to be manifested by all the inhabitants of Uplands. It 
was all very pleasant when Mr. Schréder had spun his chestnuts up the 
leafy lanes, or over the breezy hills, in the summer; but it was a very 
difterent thing when he had to come the same road from town in a 
close carriage, with the rain pattering against the windows, and with 
no gas for the last three miles of the journey. It was dull work for 
Mrs. Schriéder and whatever female companion she might happen to 
have, with nothing to do but yawn over novels, or listlessly thrum the 
piano, or watch the gardeners filling their high barrows with dead 
leaves, and unceasingly sweeping the lawns and paths. She could have 
relieved one’s tedium by a little shopping, she thought; but there 
were no shops—at least what she called shops—within miles of Up- 
lands. As to the servants, they all hated the place; there were no 
military for the females, and the policemen were all mounted patrols, 
who just looked round at night on ’orseback, and never had no time for 
a gossip, or a bit of supper, or anythink friendly; while the male do- 
mestics were removed from their clubs and all the other delights which 
a town-life afforded. So, to the great joy of all, the word was; given 
to march’; and the whole establishment descended upon Saxe-Coburg 
Square, leaving Uplands to the care of the Scotch gardener, who re- 
moved his wife and family up from one of the lodges, and encamped in 
the kitchen and adjacent rooms. 

Mrs. Schréder was by no means ill-pleased at the return to town. 
The moving gave her no trouble; she had merely to walk into her 
rooms and find every thing arranged for her; and she was in hopes 
that a salutary change would be effected in at least one arrangement 
which was beginning to worry her. The truth is, that during the last 
weeks of their stay at Uplands it had begun to dawn upon Mrs. Schréder 
that Charles Beresford’s attentions were not what they should have 
been. She had more than once endeavoured to think out the subject; 
but her intellects were none of the brightest, and she got frightened, 
and either began to cry, or let every thing go by the board in the grand 
certainty that “it would be all right in the end.” But of late she had 
felt the necessity of taking some steps to bring the acquaintance be- 
tween her and her admirer to some proper footing. This had not come 
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on her entirely of her own accord. She had noticed that her husband 
(whose attentions to her increased day by day from the time when his 
heart seemed to soften so suddenly and so strangely towards her) seemed 
to regard the presence of the Commissioner with obvious impatience. 
Mr. Schrider never, indeed, said any thing to his wife on the subject ; 
but he evidently chafed when Beresford was in the house; and if Mrs. 
Schréder‘and Beresford were at all thrown together apart from the 
general company, they were sure to sce Mr. Schrider’s eyes fixed upon 
them. Others of her friends had not been so reticent. Captain Lyster 
had hinted once or twice what Barbara Churchill had several times 
roundly spoken out—that Beresford was a vaurien, whose attentions 
were compromising to any married woman; and that if he had the 
smallest spark of gentlemanly feeling in him, he would desist from paying 
them. So Mrs. Schréder, who was nothing but a very silly weak little 
woman (there are few women who are really bad, even among those 
who have erred ; the Messalinas and the Lady Macbeths are very excep- 
tional cases), and who really had a sincere affection for her husband, 
had made up her mind that she was behaving badly, and had deter- 
mined to break gradually, but uncompromisingly, with Mr. Beresford and 
his attentions. She had been so completely hoodwinked by the fraternal 
relations which, at Mr. Simnel’s suggestion, the Commissioner had cul- 
tivated, that it was not until immediately previous to their quitting 
Uplands that she saw the danger she had been running, and felt horribly 
incensed with Mr. Beresford for his part in the affair. 

They had been back for some days in Saxe-Coburg Square, and 
Alice Schrider was nestling in her easy-chair after luncheon, wondering 
when the opportunity would occur in which she could plainly point out 
to Mr. Beresford that he must altogether alter his conduct for the fu- 
ture, when Mrs. Churchill was announced, and Barbara entered the 
room. 

She was very pale, walked very erect, and held out her two hands 
to Alice as she advanced. 

“Why, Barbara! Barbara darling !” said impulsive little Alice, 
“T’m so delighted to—why, what’s the matter, dear ?: how strange and 
odd you look!” 

“T want you to have me here for a few days, Alice, if you will.” 

“Why, of course, dear! I’m so glad you’ve come at last; it wasn’t 
for the want of asking, you know. And Mr. Churchill will be here to 
dinner, dear, at seven, eh ?” 

“ Mr. Churchill will not come at all, Alice,” said Barbara very gravely. 
“T am here alone.” 

“But he knows you’ve come here, doesn’t he ?” 

“You don’t understand me yet, Alice. I have left my husband.” 

“ Left your husband! oh, Barbara, how dreadful! how could you!” 
and Alice Schréder’s face exhibited such signs of unmistakable terror, 
that for the first time the magnitude of the step she had taken, and the 
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apparent impossibility of its recall, seemed to flash upon Barbara. A 
rush of tears blinded her eyes; and she held out her hands appealingly, 
as she said, “ You—you don’t shrink from me, Alice ?” 

Astonishment, nothing more, had caused Mrs. Schréder’s trepida- 
tion; in an instant she had rushed forward and wound her arms round 
Barbara’s neck, saying, “Shrink from you, my darling? why, what 
madness to suppose such a thing! Where should you come to but to 
my house, in such a case? Besides, it’s nothing, darling, I suspect, but 
a temporary little foolish quarrel. Mr. Churchill will be here to dinner, 
and take you home with him afterwards.” 

But Barbara shook her head and burst into tears, saying, that it 
was a matter which admitted of no compromise and no amicable settle- 
ment. And then, between floods of crying, she told Alice the outline of 
the quarrel; dwelling specially upon Frank’s refusal ¢o give up the letter 
he had received, or to say who was his correspondent. Alice seemed 
deeply impressed with the atrocity of Frank’s conduct, though she doubted 
whether she herself would have had the courage to take such a de- 
cided step as leaving her home (“ You always said I was wanting in 
spirit, Barbara ; and indeed I should not have known where to go to”). 
She recollected Barbara’s having been upset at a letter which had come 
to Frank at Bissett, before they were engaged ; and she was full of “O 
my’s!” and general wonderment, as to who could have written both these 
mysterious epistles. 

“Very odd,” she said—“very odd, and very unpleasant. You're 
sure it was a woman’s hand, dear? People do make such mistakes about 
that sometimes. Most dreadful, indeed! Well, that’s one blessing, 
I’ve often thought, with Gustav, and is some compensation for his 
grayness and his being so much older, and that sort of thing. For 
grayness is better than jealousy; isn’t it, dear? and I’m sure it’s plea- 
santer to think of your husband at whist than waltzing, as some of 
them do—whirling about the room as though there were no such thing 
as the marriage-service! And letters too, that’s awful! I’m so glad you 
came here, Barbara darling ; and so will Gustav be, when he comes in. 
We must tell him all about it. I tell him every thing now, he is so 
kind.” 

He was very kind, this heavy-headed elderly German merchant. When 
he came in, his wife at once told him what had occurred; and when he met 
Barbara in the drawing-room, before dinner, he took her hands in both 
of his, and pressed his lips gravely on her forehead, and bade her wel- 
come, and told her to consider his house as her home. For Mr. Schrider 
had, in his strange old-fashioned way, a very keen sense of honour and of 
the respect due to women; and he felt, from the story that had been 
told to him, that Barbara’s feelings had to a certain extent been out- 
raged. He had never held much good opinion of the literary craft: he 
could not understand a calling which did not employ clerks and keep 
ledgers and day-books, which did not minister to any absolute require- 
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ment, and which only represented something visionary and fanciful. 
He shared in a very widespread notion that the morale of people en- 
gaged in that and similar pursuits was specially liable to deterioration ; 
and he took what he understood to be Frank Churchill's defection from 
the paths of propriety as an indorsement of his idea, and a proof that 
he had been right in its adoption. He happened to let fall some remark 
to this effect, a few words only, and not strongly or savagely put, but 
they had immense weight with Barbara Churchill. 

For they immediately recalled to her recollection her several inter- 
views with her aunt, Miss Lexden, when she first announced the en- 
gagement with Frank, and she remembered the acrimony with which 
the old lady had spoken of the class to which her intended husband 
belonged. The very words her aunt had used were ringing in her ears. 
“If I were to see you with broken health, with broken spirits, ill-used, 
deserted,—as is likely enough, for I know these people,—I would not 
lift one finger to help you after your degradation of me!” “ For I know 
these people!” Too well she knew them, it appears, when she predicated 
what had actually occurred. Not deserted, though; that at least could 
never be cast in her teeth. It was she who had taken the initiative; 
she who had broken the bonds and—what could the world say to that? 
Would it not denounce her conduct as strange, unwomanly, unwifelike? 
And if it did, what did she care? Her pride, her spirit, had often been 
spoken of; and she felt in no way ashamed of having permitted herself 
to be swayed by them in this great trial of her life. There must be 
many who would thoroughly understand her conduct, and sympathise 
with her; and even if there were none, she had the courage and the 
determination to stand alone. That she must to a great extent have 
right on her side—that what she had done could not be looked upon as 
extravagant or unjustifiable—was proved, she argued to herself, by the 
kind reception she had met with at the hands of Mr. Schrider, a man 
who, as she judged from all she had heard and seen of him, would not 
be likely lightly to pass over any breach of decorum. How or where 
the rest of her life was to be passed engrossed very little of her atten- 
tion at first. She knew that there was no chance of reconciliation with 
her aunt; nor did she wish it. She had quarrelled with her husband, 
certainly, and would never be induced to live with him again; but her 
cheek flushed when she remembered what insults had been heaped upon 
Frank by her aunt; and she thought almost tenderly of him as she 
decided that after these insults nothing would induce her to humiliate 
herself to Miss Lexden’s caprices. The thought of writing to Sir Mar- 
maduke Wentworth crossed her mind; but Alice Schrider had told 
her that Sir Marmaduke was laid up with a dangerous illness in the 
Pyrenees; it would be very inopportune to worry him, then, with do- 
mestic dissensions; and moreover Barbara was in very great doubt as 
to whether the old gentleman, were he able, would not take an active 
part in promoting a peace, and whether he would not strongly dis- 
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approve of, and openly condemn, the course she had taken. He had a 
very high opinion of Frank Churchill, who was his godson; end unless 
it could be distinctly proved that he had committed himself—unless it 
could be distinctly proved—could it? what proof was there? had not 
her pride and spirit involved her in a snare? how could she make her 
case good before an unbiassed judge? There was the letter, and the 
letter in the same handwriting which he had received at Bisset; but 
she had no actual proofs that they were not such as should have been 
sent to any properly conducted man. Great Heaven, if she had been 
too precipitate! if she had brought about an exposé by rashness and 
wretched jealousy; if she had wrongly suspected that kind and gene- 
rous soul, and cruelly stabbed him without hearing his defence! - As 
Barbara turned these matters in her mind, sitting in her bedroom on 
the first night of her arrival in Saxe-Coburg Square, she felt the whole 
current of her being setting towards Frank; and she covered with her 
tears and kisses his miniature which hung in a locket at her watch- 
chain. Must this be the end of it? could her fatal folly—if folly it 
were—darken the rest of her life? Oh, no! she could never acknow- 
ledge her error,—that would be impossible; her pride would never per- 
mit her to take the first steps towards a reconciliation: but Frank 
would come—she knew it; he would come and ask her to return; and 
she would go; and the rest of their life should be unclouded happiness. 

But Frank did not come; and the next morning when Barbara found 
the hours wearing very slowly by and no solution of her wretchedness 
arrived at; when little Alice Schréder’s well-meant chatter—well-meant, 
intended to be consolatory, but still chatter after all—had utterly failed 
in giving the smallest consolation; when Captain Lyster had called, and 
having been properly prepared by Mrs. Schriéder before he saw Bar- 
bara, had evidently the greatest difficulty in assuming ignorance and 
unconcern ; when the day had worn on, and no progress had been 
made by her in any one way,—the bitter spirit rose in her more strongly 
than ever, and she felt more and more impressed as to the righteous- 
ness of her cause. The fact that Frank had not come to her, crying 
“ peccavi,” and imploring her to return, had, to a very great extent, 
convinced her that he must have been grievously in the wrong. Fully 
prepared not merely to forgive him what he had not done, but to be 
gencrous enough to meet him half way in an advance which ought to 
have been made by her alone, she was annoyed beyond description at 
his making no sign; and each hour that passed over her head strength- 
ened her obstinacy and deepened her misery. 

So several days went by. Barbara resolutely refused to go out; 
nothing could induce her to be seen in public, and none were admitted 
to the house save the intimate male friends of the family. Barbara 
stipulated at once that no women should be let in, and Alice, who be- 
lieved in the most marvellous degree in Barbara, agreed to it. She did, 
indeed, suggest one female name, the name of a lady in whom she was 
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sure, she said, Barbara would find great comfort; but Barbara, who had 
some acquaintance with the person in question, hissed out, “ Cat!” with 
such ferocity, that little Alice never dared again to open the question. 
The men-friends were restricted to two or three, among whom Barbara 
was glad, for Alice’s sake, to find Captain Lyster, and equally glad not 
to find Mr. Beresford. She remembered Lyster’s confidence to her at 
Uplands (she had reason to remember it, she thought with bitterness), 
and that confidence, though accidentally distressing to herself, had im- 
pressed her with a high notion of the Captain’s truth and honour. She 
felt as though she would have liked to have talked to him about her 
own troubles; but she did not know how to start the subject, and 
Lyster never gave her the smallest chance. 

On the fourth day after Barbara’s arrival, Mrs. Schrider asked 
her guest as usual if she would drive out after luncheon, and having 
received the usual negative, declared that she could not stand it any 
longer, but that air she must have. Barbara would excuse her? Of 
course Barbara would; nothing she liked so much as being left alone. 
Then Mrs. Schrider determined on riding, and ordered her horse and 
groom round to the door, and went out for a ride. 

She thought she would go for a stretch round the suburban lanes; 
it was better and more fitted for an unaccompanied lady than the Park. 
So turning in at Queen’s Gate, she skirted the Row, and riding over 
the Serpentine bridge turned up towards Westbourne Terrace, at the end 
of which, leisurely riding along, she saw Mr. Beresford. He saw her 
too, and in an instant was at her side; sitting his horse to perfection, 
and bowing with perfect ease and grace. He asked her where she was 
riding, and begged to be allowed to accompany her. She had a refusal 
on the tip of her tongue; then recollected that she might never have 
another chance of speaking to him as frankly and decidedly as she had 
made up her mind to speak. So she consented. During the ride, she 
spoke earnestly and well; Beresford tried sophistry and special pleading; 
but they had little chance with her, so thoroughly in earnest was she. 
It was while in the height of his argument that they passed the lodge- 
gates of The Den, and were seen by Kate Mellon. 

Mrs. Schriéder rode home that evening in a happier frame of mind 
than she had been in for months. She felt that she had effectually 
settled all Mr. Beresford’s pretensions, and that she might meet her 
husband without the smallest shadow on her brow. Her joy was a 
little dashed by the receipt of a letter from her husband, which was put 
into her hand as she alighted from her horse. It said that an Egyptian 
prince, with whom the house had large transactions, had arrived at 
Southampton, and that he, Gustav, as representing the house, was com- 
. pelled to go down and do the honours to him; that he had telegraphed 
to his brother to relieve him as soon as possible; and that he hoped to 
be back the next day. 

Mrs. Schrider’s hopes were realised. In the course of the next 
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afternoon a cab drove up to the door in Saxe-Coburg Square, and Mr. 
Schréder descended from it. His wife, who had rushed to the balcony 
at the sound of wheels, noticed that his step was slow, and that— 
a thing she had never seen him do before—he leant upon the cab- 
man’s arm. When he entered the room she rushed to him, and, em- 
bracing him, asked him how he was. 

“T’m well, my darling,” he answered; “ quite well; but that I have 
rheumatism, or something like it. A curious pain—dead, dull, stupid 
pain—in my left arm and shoulder. Rheumatism, of course! And 
you, Barbara, my dear; you are well? That’s right; no news with you, 
of course? Ah! I have been thinking much about you in the, train, 
and we will talk to-morrow of your affairs. Well, Alice, what news? 
Did you persuade Barbara to drive yesterday?” 

* No, she refused again; so I went out on horseback.” 

“ Ah, ah! that was right. Alone?” 

“7 went alone; but I met Mr. Beresford.” 

“Beresford! I hate that name! He isa bad man. Bad! bad!” 

And Mr. Schrider shook his hand in the air, and was obviously very 
much excited. 

“Gustav,” said Mrs. Schrider, “I’m very sorry that—” 

“Ah, you don’t know! More of this Beresford another time. A 
bad man, my dear! Now I must look through my letters. Dinner at 
seven; eh?” 

And, with a bow, Mr. Schriéder descended to his library. 


The clock had struck seven, the gong had boomed through the house, 
and Alice and Barbara were standing at the dining-table; the place at 
the head being vacant. 

“You had better tell your master, Pilkington,” said Mrs. Schrider 
to the great butler; “he is probably in his dressing-room.” 

The great butler condescended to inform his mistress that he did 
not think his master had leff the libery. 

Mrs. Schrider then bade him find his master, and tell him they were 
waiting dinner. 

The butler left the room, and the next moment came running back, 
with a face whiter than his own neckcloth. Barbara saw him ere he 
had crossed the threshold; in an instant she saw that something had 
happened; and motioning the butler to precede her, walked to the 
library, followed by Mrs. Schréder. 

Fallen prone on his face, across the library-table, lay Mr. Schréder, 
dead, with an open letter rustling between his stiffening fingers. 














Military Breech-Loaders. 





Ir may be that some who seck in the pages of a magazine other pabu- 
lum than amusement, will call to mind that on more occasions than 
one, whilst the debate relative to the advantages and disadvantages of 
Sir W. Armstrong’s breech-loading system of artillery was rife, we pro- 
nounced some adverse opinions thereupon, during the time when yet it 
was unfashionable so to do. We coupled those opinions, moreover, with 
some remarks concerning the relations of Sir W. Armstrong before the 
public, in his double capacity of scientific man and War-office official. 
Since then,—though the interest of the breech-loading problem for 
military arms, small as well as large, so far from having ceased or dimi- 
nished, has gone on increasing,—nevertheless we deemed it best for 
many reasons to intermit our record; and chiefly seeing that, whereas 
physical issues were alone involved, still a spirit of violent parti- 
sanship had come to affect the whole question. Newspapers, the dis- 
seminators, if not the originators, of public opinion on all subjects that 
enter upon the arena of public debate, came at length to merge the 
science of the question into vague declamatory eulogies, and strenuous 
professions of faith; so that at the time when our last article on this 
subject was written, the public were amused—they could not be in- 
structed—with the publication of almost as many affirmations of ar- 
tillery faith as of systems on the field; of almost as many tenets of 
implicit belief as are numbered in the creed of St. Athanasius: tenets 
to be accepted without any sort of hesitation or demurrer, under the 
Athanasian penalty of utter condemnation. In presence of conditions 
so unhealthy as these, there was only one course to be taken by all 
who, like ourselves, desired to treat a physical issue in a purely physical 
sense; approaching the subject with a mind devoid of all partisanship; 
moved by feelings of neither favour nor repugnance; uninfluenced by 
either friendship or enmity, envy, hatred, or malice; desirous only that 
the truth should be told and justice should be done. Such being the 
aim we proposed, our course was to do as the Quakers used to do, and 
still profess to do,—silently wait. 

Reliance on authority may be accepted as the substitute for experi- 
ment up to acertain point; but such reliance always presupposes the 
assumption that the issue of experiment will confirm what authority 
had predicted. Nobody who has the slightest claim to the character 
of scientific will ever lean upon authority otherwise than in a pro- 
visional and a contingent sense, as an avowal of opinion merely, sub- 
ject to any modification the crucial test of experiment may necessitate 
at last. No profession of faith in the compatibility of lead upon iron, 
as a covering of shot or shell, will influence the result by one iota. No 
act of parliament can repeal the laws affecting the cohesion of metals. 
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Truths dependent upon the evidences of experiment may indeed need 
the element of time for demonstration; but they are sure to be demon- 
strated at last. 

We resolved then to wait; and we have waited. How does the 
breech-loading principle stand in public estimation now, regarded under 
its two aspects of breech-loading artillery and breech-loading military 
small-arms? It stands as thus: in regard to the Armstrong system of 
breech-loading, we find it utterly condemned for all guns larger than 
field-pieces, by, we think we may now affirm, every artillerist; and even 
in regard to field-pieces, those persons who still believe in the superio- 
rity of the Armstrong system are comparatively few. When writing on 
this subject last, we expressed a very confident opinion that Armstrong’s 
system was doomed; we may now be almost justified in saying that the 
Armstrong system is dead. If success of this breech-loading principle 
is to be recognised at all, the recognition is to be sought in Armstrong 
field-pieces; but even here the alterations effected upon them from time 
to time,—the cutting-away of muzzle, the abolition of perforated-vent 
pieces, the enlargement of grip at seat of projectile, not to enumerate 
other changes,—are circumstances calculated to shake the faith of all 
but extreme believers in the perfection of Armstrong field-pieces. When, 
however, we record (which is the fact) that the Horse-Artillery have had 
their Armstrong breech-loaders renewed three times in as many years, 
then assuredly will it be seen that the competence of this system to 
fulfil the expectations formed in regard to it, or rather make good the 
protestations of success urged in behalf of it, is any thing but proven. 
Notwithstanding all the numerous alterations that have been effected 
on these pieces, the prevalent belief amongst artillerists now is, that 
were this country unfortunately engaged in a European war, the honour 
of our field-artillery could not be safely intrusted to the Armstrong 
breech-loading field-pieces. Indeed, seeing that the rapidity of service 
formerly assumed to be a quality of the Armstrong system (we still 
limit our remarks to field-pieces) has not been fulfilled; seeing that 
the guns are more slow to load and fire than several descriptions of 
muzzle-loading rifled artillery, which can shoot with equal accuracy and 
use segmental shells,—it is hard to urge a presumptive reason favour- 
able to the maintenance of Armstrong breech-loaders in the British 
service; even though other objections appertaining to this system were 
explained away. It is alleged by those who uphold the Armstrong 
field-pieces, that their efficiency has been demonstrated on service; but, 
as we stated on a former occasion, the allegation is not borne out: and 
here we would call attention to the fact, that the specific shortcomings 
of the Armstrong field-pieces in China, as noticed by us, have been 
wholly confirmed by evidence taken before the Armstrong committee 
of last year; although they were strenuously denied at the period of 
our making them. Even, however, though the Armstrong breech-load- 
ing field-pieces had realised their fullest expectations in such campaigns 
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as those in which they have figured hitherto, the evidence would not 
have sufficed to demonstrate their efficiency in European warfare. A 
thoroughly efficient ficld-piece is required to suffer, as well as to do; a 
passive no less than an active function is demanded of it. Now the 
Armstrong field-pieces have never yet been used in war in opposition 
to artillery worthy the name in any European sense. The experi- 
ment has yet to be tried of testing the stability of their breech-loading 
mechanism under the impact of canister or grape; not to invoke the 
extreme issue of a solid shot or fragment ofa shell. The prevalent 
belief now is, that the Armstrong breech-loading arrangement would 
not be competent to bear up against such an ordeal; and if not, we need 
not lavish words to prove that the weapon would be inapplicable to the 
requisitions of European warfare. 

teferring now specially to the Armstrong breech-loaders of larger 
calibre, it is proper to remark that, as touching all the imperfections 
specially belonging to them as contra-distinguished from the imperfec- 
tions belonging to the whole genus of Armstrong breech-loaders, a pal- 
liatory circumstance has to be urged, and it is this: at the time when 
Sir William Armstrong first imagined his breech-loading system, and 
thought it applicable to the needs of heavy guns as well as field-pieces, 
wooden war-ships were not deposed from the position they had hitherto 
occupied. The substitution of iron in place of wooden war-ships has 
wrought a more complete revolution in the system of naval gunnery 
than is commonly apprehended. The tendency of this system has been, 
not to advance then existing artillery by some trifling gradations in the 
quality of force sought to be achieved in the last days of wooden navies, 
but to completely reverse the conditions fundamental to then existing 
artillery. When the first experiment with armour-plated war-vessels 
was tried at Kinburn, the Paixhans system of artillery was in the full 
zenith of its glory: the system of shell-firing horizontally at low 
velocities. The very fundamental tenet of the system was, that high 
velocities and, as a consequence, sharp impact, were functions needless, 
if not improper, to be exercised when the intent might be to perforate 
wooden sides. Now the Armstrong breech-loading system admits of 
being functionally regarded as a sort of Paixhans system with rifling 
superadded. Lead-coating of projectiles is a necessity of the Armstrong 
breech-loading system, as we hardly need at this time to inform the 
reader; and if high velocity, involving a heavy powder-charge admit 
of being imparted to a lead-covered projectile (which we doubt), the 
latter will assuredly not be a lead-coated Armstrong projectile. So far 
as we have seen or heard, the effect of using a powder-charge of large 
quantity, relatively to the weight of a lead-coated projectile, is to burn 
the lead more or less away; a result so incompatible with accuracy of 
range, and moreover so pregnant with danger, owing to leaden frag- 
ments dispersed from the shot or shell in flight, that it has to be aban- 
doned. Considered, then, in reference to the progress of naval archi- 
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tecture, and in parallelism with it, the inefficacy of Armstrong pro- 
jectiles proper (by which we mean projectiles adapted to Armstrong 
breech-loading artillery) against ironsides is not a matter that should 
be imputed as a failure on behalf of Sir William Armstrong to accom- 
plish what he originally expected of his breech-loading guns. It was 
impossible that he could have foreseen the radical change that would 
speedily affect the whole system of naval architecture: viz. the change 
implied by the substitution of iron for wood. 

As we are merely engaged in taking cognisance of military breech- 
loading systems, we shall not, further than the illustration of our subject 
demands, do more than cursorily touch the very unpleasant topic of the 
disingenuousness on the part of Sir William Armstrong and his advo- 
cates; whereby criticisms, however fairly urged against his system, have 
been parried, fenced with, and indeed bluntly denied point-blank. We 
hope and believe the time and circumstances have gone by for a con- 
tinuance in this policy to prevail; but that it was ever followed is a 
matter that conveys a disparagement to Sir William and his supporters, 
regarded in their capacity of scientific men. When, in common with a 
few—a very few—contemporaries, pronouncing honestly in accordance 
with the testimony of collated facts, we made known the occurrence of 
certain specific failures of the Armstrong system, our honest testimony 
did not merit the reception it had, on the part of Sir William Armstrong 
and his supporters. It is not out of any personal feeling that this ob- 
servation is made: it is prompted by the sentiment that the recognition 
of truth is always a sacred duty. To harbour and comfort and pro- 
tect errors is so repugnant to the dictates of science, that the act of 
doing so associates itself unpleasantly in our mind with the condition of 
the people of a certain part of a certain island lying west (the name of 
which island we cannot recollect just now), people who harbour male- 
factors instead of giving them up to judgment and execution. To our 
apprehension there is something inexpressively painful in the manner 
whereby Sir William Armstrong, being disappointed in giving effect 
to the breech-loading system devised by him, and to which alone the 
designation of Armstrong system can with any truthfulness or consis- 
tency be applied, has done what in him lies to secure the appellation 
“ Armstrong gun” to each and every gun that may be made by Sir 
William Armstrong. 

When of late the term “ Armstrong gun” has been publicly used, it 
has mostly signified a monster muzzle-loader constructed on the coil 
system; the gun to which the playful appellation of “Big Will” has 
also been given. The daily papers have furnished accounts of the per- 
formances of this weapon at Shoeburyness as the experiments have been 
progressing; and those persons who have placed the different newspaper 
accounts in correlation with each other cannot fail to have been struck 
with the discrepancies of testimony in regard to the performance of 
this monster weapon against the iron model-targets, similitudes of the 
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sides of iron ships of war. Whilst, according to one testimony, the 
smashing power of steel shot fired from this gun is conclusive and 
affirmative, according to another testimony the testing of Big Will has 
never been prosecuted under circumstances calculated to reveal the 
issue of what would happen at the necessary minimum distance of two 
thousand yards; and, indeed, when the conditions of experiment under 
which the affirmative conclusion has been arrived at are explained, then, 
we imagine, will sufficient elements for dissent be revealed to justify 
the opinions of those persons who draw conclusions adverse to the 
proven efficiency of this monster weapon. It is a recognised precept in 
all physical investigation never to rely on the indirect evidence of a 
similitude when a direct experiment admits of being performed. Now 
this precept has been departed from in the trials of Sir William Arm- 
strong’s monster muzzle-loading gun. Instead of firing it at a target at 
a distance of two thousand yards, experiments to test its competence 
have been performed at the insignificant range of two hundred yards; 
the powder-charge being proportionately reduced, whereby the impact 
delivered at the lesser distance became, by hypothesis, equal to what 
would have been delivered by the full charge at the longer range. Such 
a mode of testing issues with the large muzzle-loader is eminently un- 
satisfactory, in many particulars. Granted that the apportionment of 
charge-diminution can be so regulated that the two impacts shall be 
on an absolute equality, still the obvious fact suggests itself that a hit 
is an indispensable preliminary to any conclusions to be drawn from 
firing; and that the chances of hitting at a range of only two hundred 
yards are greatly in excess of the chances of the same result at two 
thousand yards. Now the determination of the chances of hitting a 
target of given dimensions at a distance specified constitutes so import- 
ant an element towards making up the general resultant of a gun’s 
competence or incompetence, that no means at command should be left 
untried, no tests based on hypothesis and their results needing inter- 
pretation should be used, when direct tests are available. Objections to 
the adoption of this modified experimental firing do not end here. 
Diminution of powder-charge below the quantity designed for the gun 
under practical conditions of firing not only involves a diminution of 
the force of impact, but a diminution of all the conditions of flight, 
which constitute efficiency in a projectile; whence, as a necessary result, 
a confusion between the aberrations and imperfections radically and 
functionally appertaining to the system, and the imperfections due to 
the modified conditions under which practice has been carried on. Fur- 
ther, the use of diminished charges is obviously incompatible with 
testing the quality of endurance of the gun itself. 

Though the special topic of our observations is military breech- 
loaders and breech-loading, nevertheless we could not well avoid giving 
place to the most recent performances of an Armstrong-manufactured 
weapon that is still confounded with the Armstrong breech-loading sys- 
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tem by many who understand the designation “ Armstrong” to be used 
in a generic sense. To conclude, then, our remarks on the artillery 
especially associated with the name of Sir William Armstrong, it would 
seem that the War-department, being now convinced that the breech- 
loading system devised by that gentleman is hopeless (so far at any 
rate as concerns guns of position and other heavy ordnance), having, 
nevertheless, promised success in the name of Sir William Armstrong, 
continue giving the Elswick works, presided over by that gentleman, 
an extraneous, and therefore an undue advantage. There is a mystery 
connected with these Elswick works, this Elswick Company, that has 
never yet been fathomed, though many, ourselves among the number, 
have made the attempt. Who are the Elswick Company? who the 
members of it? Rumour has whispered some very important names, 
as being those of persons having an interest in those Elswick ordnance- 
works; and has founded thereon the inference—not to be marvelled at 
under the circumstances—that the extraordinary support Sir William 
Armstrong has found long subsequent to the failure of guns made on 
his original breech-loading principle, is in some way referable to business 
interests, the nature and alliances of which have not been permitted to 
transpire. 

From the consideration of Sir William Armstrong’s ordnance we 
naturally come to that of Mr. Whitworth’s; and here in regard to these, 
again, the mutations effected have been so great, that from month to 
month the casual reader is never sure that what he understood as being 
the Whitworth gun formerly is the Whitworth gun of the period to 
which present accounts refer. Mr. Whitworth, however, is restricted 
by a limitation of his own original choice to a scope less extensive than 
that over which Sir William Armstrong has careered during the pro- 
gress of his artillery researches. Mr. Whitworth, from the beginning, 
stood absolutely committed to the system of polygonal rifling; so abso- 
lutely committed to it that he could not recede without conveying the 
tacit admission that he had erred in judgment, when setting forth the 
presumed exclusive merits of that mode of rifling. Since the time when 
Mr. Whitworth first applied himself to ordnance-making, his guns have 
undergone numerous modifications. In turn they have been muzzle- 
loaders and breech-loaders; and their ammunition has also varied. The 
designation “ Whitworth gun,” however, has been chiefly applied to 
characterise a breech-loading form of ordnance that was much vaunted 
some three years ago, but the practice of which has proved so unsatis- 
factory that we believe not even Mr. Whitworth himself entertains much 
hope of ever making that form of artillery practically efficient now. 
Whether aiming at the production of breech-loaders or muzzle-loaders, 
Mr. Whitworth has ever been possessed with the dominant idea of re- 
ducing the calibre of his guns and elongating proportionately his shot 
and shell: so that they may aptly be designated as bolts. Mr. Whit- 
worth has relied for the efficiency of his projectiles on their punching 
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and penetrative power, rather than on any shattering effect; and we are 
of opinion that this gentleman was the first who, in England at least, 
called attention to the merits of steel solid shot. The polygonal system 
of rifling, even if it be granted all the advantages claimed for it by Mr. 
Whitworth, as being conducive to accurate shooting, which we do not 
concede, is unfavourable to the development of shell-power, as practice 
with his ordnance of every calibre has demonstrated; and it is totally 
incompatible with the employment of round shot, projectiles which most 
artillerists are of opinion it will be desirable to use, even in conjunction 
with rifled ordnance, in naval battles at close quarters. Whoever is de- 
sirous to learn the various phases through which the Whitworth artillery 
have passed, and to see the very best case made out for these different 
varieties that circumstances admit of, should not omit to consult Sir 
Emerson Tennant’s book, entitled The Story of the Guns. Never did book 
come forth under title so appropriate. Well may Sir Emerson Tennant’s 
eulogistic record be called a story. A long resident in the East, a charm- 
ing writer on elephants, Sir Emerson Tennant familiarised himself so 
long with the wondrous ways of these creatures, that coming back, he 
found himself in a condition of mind peculiarly adapted to deal poeti- 
cally and ideally by the subject of artillery. In his preface the author 
tells his readers that he possessed an advantage not usual to authors, 
that, viz. of knowing next to nothing of the subject on which he was 
about to write: wherefore he seems to wish the reader to infer that he 
cannot be prejudiced. We have heard much fault found with Sir Emer- 
son Tennant for the manner of his telling the “story of the guns.” We 
have seen him roughly handled in the reviewing columns of many con- 
temporaries. We have heard him called the gunnery Boswell, the un- 
sparing eulogist of whatever Mr. Whitworth has done:—the deprecator 
of Sir William Armstrong. Now this is unmerited. Had the author 
published his book as a dry record of matters of fact to be prosaically 
told, the strictures might been valid. It is nothing of the sort. It is an 
ideal book—a tome of physical poetry, a sort of artillery Arabian tale 
—in short, a story of the guns. Leaving Sir Emerson’s guidance, and 
taking counsel of ourselves, we arrive at the general conclusion that 
the Whitworth breech-loading principle, equally with that of Arm- 
strong, fails to achieve the ends which the various purposes of warfare 
require. 

And thus the field of our debate is clear of two artillerists who, by 
one means or another, have managed to restrict public attention pretty 
much to themselves, elbowing other artillerists out of the arena of com- 
petition, as if there was nobody worthy of standing on the same plat- 
form with Sir W. Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth. Yet somehow one has 
lately read and heard accounts of certain results not accomplished by 
either Armstrong or Whitworth guns, yet transcending what these ord- 
nance have ever accomplished. We more particularly advert to recent 
practice at Shoeburyness with Mr. Lancaster’s oval-bore artillery, firing 
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spiral oval shot and shell, and the testimony to the excellence of practice 
made by which, may have been seen, for a wonder, in all the chief news- 
paper reports, alike recorded. And now, as touching these same news- 
paper reports of artillery-experiments at Shoeburyness, the studious reader 
of these matters will have probably noticed to what extent these reports 
have varied as to the record of matters of fact, and he may have won- 
dered at the discrepancy. It comes in this manner, viz. that whilst the 
delegates of certain papers have been parliamentary reporters—gentle- 
men of great political ability granted, but no technical knowledge— 
certain other papers have sent delegates having a special acquaintance 
with the subject they had to treat of. Hence the discrepancy. Whoever 
has perused the newspaper accounts of these Shoeburyness experiments 
with attention, cannot fail to have noticed that the chronicle presented 
to its readers by one daily paper of cheap price and young blood, has 
been of a degree of merit far above the rest. The chronicler in the case 
adverted to is a gentleman whom we do not personally know; whom 
we never saw; and who probably knows nothing about ourselves: the 
less compunction, then, have we in destroying his incognito, as the de- 
struction implies no disparagement. The commissioner at Shoeburyness 
who bears the palm of merit away from all others is Captain Forbes; an 
English gentleman who has served in the Piedmontese artillery. Be- 
fore quite concluding these observations on Armstrong and Whitworth 
guns, it may be not amiss to correct an error recently communicated 
to the 7imes newspaper by one who states he has been fighting in the 
Confederate ranks. He eulogises the performance of Armstrong and 
Whitworth guns at Fort Sumpter. There were no Armstrong and 
Whitworth guns present—not one. To this fact Captain Blakeley has 
testified, and we, on our own part, can indorse his testimony. 
Summarising now the deductions to which this consideration of 
breech-loading artillery leads, they will be found to arrange themselves 
as follows. Hitherto each and every system of breech-loading for artil- 
lery devised and carried into practice has failed to justify the expec- 
tations formed in regard to it: not even excepting the case of breech- 
loading field-pieces: obviously and indisputably the easiest case of all. 
Contrary to what might have been expected, most of the systems of 
breech-loading artillery—we believe we might even affirm a//, but un- 
questionably the systems of Whitworth and Armstrong—are slower to 
manipulate than any muzzle-loading guns of similar calibre; which 
being so, the chief plea for the use of breech-loading field-pieces is set 
aside. These deductions are generic, having reference to breech-loading 
under whatever modification practised, and with any possible variety of 
projectile associated. Breech-loading systems involving the use of lead- 
coated projectiles stand condemned for a special reason already adverted 
to. When, added to these depreciatory indictments, the delicacy ot 
breech-loading arrangements is borne in mind, and their liability to get 
out of order through the contingencies of weather and war considered, 
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then does it seem that the prospects of breech-loading artillery are not 
hopeful. 

Coming now to the consideration of military small-arms, there can 
be no question in any unbiassed mind, we should imagine, that, as- 
suming the conditions of shooting-accuracy, durability, and handiness 
equal, then breech-loaders would present incontestable advantages over 
muzzle-loaders. We have heard the validity of this conclusion doubted; 
but it was in times gone by. The standing argument against the 
military use of breech-loaders, viz. that soldiers armed with them would 
be prone to waste shots, to fire away their ammunition too rapidly, is 
an argument that hardly merits serious refutation. If valid, then the 
conclusion it should lead to would be the rendering a system of small- 
arms so slow to manipulate as possible; or, to differentiate the case, 
abolishing the shooting function altogether. 

No person, who has dispassionately studied the development of fire- 
arms and of the art of war during the last ten years, can now, we ima- 
gine, have any doubt relative to the superiority of breech-loaders over 
muzzle-loaders for military small-arms under the limitations as above 
presupposed ; but when it comes to the question of investigating the 
relative conditions of efficiency and inefficiency between different 
breech-loaders, then does the practical difficulty begin. First, as re- 
gards cavalry, it would seem that heavy troops are doomed to be 
abolished, as inconsistent with the requisitions of modern warfare. In 
France heavy cavalry are all but abolished now; and in other military 
services the French precedent will have to be followed. On the as- 
sumption, then, that cavalry of the future is light cavalry exclusively, 
the question arises what sort of firearms is the most proper for them 
to employ. Is the carbine doomed to be set aside, the pistol taking its 
place? Ifso, there can be no two opinions as to the genus of pistols. 
The latter will be breech-loaders—revolvers of some variety or other. 
If carbines are to be retained, they should be breech-loaders also, even 
though many points of imperfection now known to appertain to breech- 
loaders should not be found capable of remedy: but we never yet saw 
a thoroughly efficient revolver-carbine ; the fact being, so far as our 
experience goes, that the revolver principle is only compatible with 
the light metal and small powder-charges of pistols. The French Em- 
peror’s Cent-Gardes are armed with a breech-loading carbine charged 
with a metallic-based cartridge that carries its own means of igni- 
tion. Posteriorly from the cartridge springs a metallic fulminate 
charged tube, which, being cut off by a metallic disc, ignites; the disc 
itself then forming the base of resistance for the explosion to exert 
itself against. 

This form of ammunition is very expensive, and we have heard the 
allegation made that the cent-garde’s carbine is very prone to get out 
of order; relatively to this matter, however, does it not seem that a 
breech-loader must necessarily be more prone to get out of order than 
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a muzzle-loader, seeing that it must be necessarily more complex? It 
is in their relation with cavalry that breech-loading small-arms make 
evident their advantages over muzzle-loaders most prominently. The 
ramrod, a source of trouble and inconvenience on every possible occa- 
sion, at every possible time, becomes an intolerable nuisance to him 
who has to load and fire on horseback, and in motion. As regards in- 
fantry, the advantages of breech-loading over muzzle-loading arrange- 
ments are not so incontestable—on the score of convenience at least—but 
still considerable enough to establish a clear case in their favour, always 
assuming, as we cannot too often repeat, that a military breech-loader 
for the line can be produced equal in shooting power, in endurance, and 
handiness to a military muzzle-loader of equal weight and general 
proportions. One of the principles of resolve established by us for our 
own guidance in debating the subject of military breech-loading and 
military breech-loaders on the present occasion, was not to illustrate 
our reasons for approval or disapproval in regard to any particular 
system of breech-loading, by citing the weapon of any particular in- 
ventor; hence we must restrict such remarks as we may offer to prin- 
ciples, irrespective of the cases illustrative of their adoption. Any body 
who rises from the perusal of this article will not fail to own, if he be 
just, that the writer of it is not prejudiced against breech-loading 
small-arms. As for breech-loading shot-guns (fowling-pieces), they have 
long since borne the palm so completely away from muzzle-loading shot- 
guns, that to maintain the superiority ofthe latter here would display a 
want of knowledge that we should be sorry to have imputed. In shoot- 
ing, they can be made equal to muzzle-loaders; whilst in facility of 
manipulation, rapidity of charging and discharging, they are incon- 
testably superior. Similar observations, almost as absolute, apply to 
the case of breech-loading sporting ball-rifles. That they can be made 
to shoot as accurately as muzzle-loaders, we do not doubt; but, consider- 
ing their greater complexity, the announcement will surprise no one, 
that in order to bring the accuracy of their shooting on a level with 
that of muzzle-loaders, far more preliminary or regulative care is ne- 
cessary. Now the circumstance ought not to be forgotten that military 
small-arms are not subjected to those preliminary trials to test their 
accuracy of shooting that good class sporting-arms are subjected to. It 
would surprise a stranger to this class of subjects, were he to gain ad- 
mittance some day to the shooting-ground of any good class gunmaker, 
and watch the progress of testing. It would not only surprise him, but 
would also explain the cause of that enhanced price of a tested gun by 
comparison with the low price of another arm even better to look at; 
as it may be, the only proven quality of which is that of endurance 
under the firing of a heavy charge in the public proof-house. Now 
military small-arms are not subjected to this rigorous testing: to take 
the Enfield rifles, for instance; though all of them are proved, to ascer- 
tain their competence to bear the necessary charge without bursting, 
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yet only a certain percentage of them are tested, to learn the degree of 
accuracy of their shooting. 

These preliminary observations lead up to a statement, at the enun- 
ciation of which no constructor (present or intending) of military breech- 
loader should find cause of offence. The statement is that we never yet 
did see practice with a military breech-loader equal, as to accuracy of 
shooting, with that of a muzzle-loader of similar length, gauge, and 
general proportions. Probably some degree of shooting-accuracy must 
be sacrificed in the construction of any possible form of military breech- 
loader; but we apprehend this would be less disadvantageous than 
many adepts at long-range small-bore practice may imagine. 

Our disquisitions on this subject have at length led us to the point 
arrived at by the committee who reported on military breech-loaders 
about two months since, viz. that the adoption of breech-loading arms 
for the line would be desirable, #f possible. It would seem to have been 
hardly worth while to invoke so imposingly-solemn a conclave of big- 
wigs and commanders of the Bath for the enunciation of a belief, the 
grounds of which are so very obvious. Were the fact not known that the 
War-department committee are for show, not for use,—that they are no 
more intended to work than the razor-grinder’s razors were intended 
to cut, —one might well find fault with the constitution of a jury 
impanelled to sit in judgment on breech-loading, for not having one 
practical gunmaker, one mechanician, one chemist, amongst its mem- 
bers. After the representation made by the Marqtis of Hartington, 
Under-Secretary of State for War, to the House of Commons, that 
the War-department did not feel itself bound to act upon the re- 
commendation of their committees, one may well inquire what is the 
use of appointing committees at all. Lord Hartington’s statement 
had the merit of being explicit at least ; and how strictly expressive 
of a fact may be inferred from the circumstance that, though no 
less than six committees have recommended the adoption of Lan- 
caster’s oval-bore small-arms for the line, the recommendation remains 
wholly unheeded. But if the War-authorities do not act upon the re- 
commendation of their committees, on whose recommendation do they 
act, one would like to know. Are they self-reliant, or inspired from 
without? and if the latter, what is the source and channel of their inspira- 
tion? Can it be possible that the Venetian practice of reliance upon 
secret reports is adopted by the British War-office? If so, the sooner 
people interested in these matters are made aware of that fact the 
better. 

But reverting to the late commfttee on breech-loaders: they descrve 
great praise for the spirit of economy manifested by them in appealing 
to gunmakers to solve the problem of converting the present Enficlds 
into approved military breech-loaders. The five successful men are to 
receive twenty pounds sterling a-piece by way of remuneration for trouble 
incurred, and the cost of five converted arms, together with a thousand 
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cartridges. The offer is not munificent, indeed. It is about one-tenth 
of the amount a conscientious gunmaker would feel himself bound to ex- 
pend on trial ammunition alone. Not munificent; but the committee 
were dealing with government funds, it should be remembered. Eco- 
nomy under such cireumstances is a virtue; and gunmakers, as is well 
known, have abundant faith and unimpeachable patriotism. Faith! no; 
that virtue is departing fast from out the breasts of, not to say gun- 
makers, but all inventors who have to do with the British Circumlocu- 
tion Office. 

Well, no strictures of ours will have the effect of remodelling the 
Circumlocution Office. The machinery of that celebrated department 
will move fitfully, creaking as of yore, set in motion by wire-pullers 
sitting in high places; and if we sat in their high places we should 
probably do exactly as they do; for the sense of power is delightful 
always, and cruelty, when it assumes the guise of sport, is wildly ex- 
hilerating. We can readily imagine that to sit aloft and look down 
upon the struggles of inventors; to mark their beautiful simplicity; to 
note the overflowing fulness of their faith; of their trust in the ultimate 
destiny of truth to prevail; their sorrows, abnegations, broken health, 
sufferings, and death,—must be deeply enthralling. Neither does harm 
come of this in the end. Jagna est veritas et prevalebit. Yes, truly! but 
it dees not follow that because truth shall prevail, ergo the discoverer 
of truth shall also. That breech-loading small-arms for the British 


army will some day prevail, we doubt not; but there will be aches and 
pains in many an inyentor’s brain before that day—more than can be 
eured for what remains of twenty pounds sterling minus the cost’ of 
five converted Enfields and a thousand rourfds of service-ammunition. 
Meanwhile the committee deserve praise for seeking truth at a cheap 
price. We wish they may get it. 


P. D. 











Hannibal in Staly. 


Part I, 


Unspar thy temple, Janus; open wide 

The sounding portals; let the fiends that bide 
Thine awful summons loose, to carry scath 
And havoc o’er the earth. Arouse thy wrath, 
Bellona! Mars, assert thine ancient reign; 

Let not the stranger’s foot thy soil profane. 
Already the Romulean eagles fly 

To scare the vultures who their power defy. 
Rome is abroad in arms! She scorns to wait 
Till the insulting foe is at her gate ; 

3ut while he lingers yet in doubt or fear, 

Her loud alarum breaks upon his ear. 

Her battle bristling on the trenchéd field 
Forbids retreat, and he must fight or yield. 
And now with flower of knightly equipage, 
And mail-clad cohorts breathing martial rage, 
Up from Ligurian valleys fast she pours: 
Padus beholds them from his frighted shores ; 
And sleep’st thou, Hannibal? or wherefore lags 
The front of bold invasion? and those flags, 
That streamed erewhile so brilliant and so gay, 
Flouting the Alpine breezes,—where be they ? 
Hark, hark! upon Ticino’s verdant marge 
A whirlwind rush of steeds! Charge, Romans! charge! 
Around your flanks the fell Numidians swarm ; 
Upon them, gallants! and disperse the storm. 
A Scipio leads you! Scipio !—name renowned ; 
Woful to Carthage ; at whose very sound 
Hereafter shall the maiden’s cheek turn pale, 
And orphan boys and widowed mothers wail. 
But ’tis not he, of conquered Afric named,— 
The chivalrous, the virtuous, the unblamed ; 
Another is it now, who leads the brave 

To hasty combat and a dismal grave. 

What foul mischance the valiant chief betrays, 
His wisdom baffles, or his soul dismays ? 

Did evil flight of birds his ardour check, 

Or did the moping fowl refuse to peck ? 
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Or the Etrurian soothsayer advise 

Of angry gods and stinted sacrifice ? 

A Scipio turns his back, and turn he must, 

His beaten horsemen weltering in the dust; 
Saving his noble life to be the prey 

Of Spanish vultures on a bloodier day. 

Beside Placentia’s walls and Trebia’s ford 

Tn vain hath rash Sempronius drawn the sword; 
Fortune again upon the stranger smiles, 

And Roman valour yields to Punic wiles. 

Over the Apennine the war comes down; 

And clouds begin to darken with their frown 
Hesperia’s heaven, that must for many a year 
Oppress the land, and make an atmosphere 

Of gloom and terror, on each human face 
Leaving, and in each heart, their ghastly trace. 
For Nature there her customs shall unlearn: 
Woman shall, like her lord, be hard and stern; 
And poverty relax her discontent, 

And festive halls forget their merriment; 

E’en children cease to prattle, when the looks 
Of parents and of neighbours are as books 
Recording dismal tales; and daily life 

Is chronicled by grief; hours, moments, rife 
With tidings of disaster, sights and sounds 

At which the glad heart sickens, grisly wounds 
And images of death, and funeral shrieks 

Of hireling beldams, sobs and haggard cheeks 
Of those that mourn in earnest. Use shall then 
Make trite and common to the eyes of men 
Things strange and monstrous, hideous and uncouth,— 
Age furrowing the brow of gentle youth; 
Striplings, but lately nurst on mothers’ laps, 
Caparisoned in steel to fill the gaps 

Of bleeding armies, or keep watch and ward 
With slaves and crippled fugitives, to guard 
Their trembling lares and paternal hearth. 
Sedition there shall be, distressful dearth, 

And stinging treason; and domestic feud, 

That turns a home to worse than solitude; 

And pillage, outrage, massacre, and cries 

Of towns and cities to the cruel skies, 

Oft as in thunder-wrath the war-clouds sweep 
From north to south, from Adria’s troubled deep 
To Rhegian sands or blood-stained Syracuse ; 
More dreadful than when A&tna’s floods break loose 
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Out of her raging womb, and from the wrack 
Of smoking villages and fiery track 

Of ruin a benighted people fly. 

War on the mountains, and no succour nigh! 
Can Umbrian hunters check the fierce career 
Of Gaulish inroad? on the Nomad spear 
Picenian peasants rush? Etruria, what 

Of thy proud state remains ? hast thou forgot 
Ancestral virtue? sleeps it in the urns 

Of thy Meonian kings? Voltumna turns 

A mournful look upon the ruined fane, 
Where sounded once the patriot’s lofty strain, 
Now echoing to a foreign chief's harangue, 
His cymbals, and barbaric trumpet-clang. 
Her voice no more the willing muster calls 
From Volaterrz and from Clusium’s walls ; 
Swept by Massylian horsemen she must see 
Ciminian glades and nymph-loved Feesule. 
But the Saturnian Queen will not forsake 
Her tombs of Veii and her Alban lake. 

A Gallic tumult threatens! in that word 

Are centuries of triumph; it hath stirred 

A people’s mighty heart. Flaminius, flushed 
With youthful glory, lion-like hath rushed 
To meet the hunter; lion-like, but blind, 
Into the toils he plunges, and shall find 

A Caudium there, the goal of his renown. 
Alas! him never more in palmy gown 
Resplendent shall the car of victory bear, 
While crowds with jubilees that rend the air 
Follow the haughty pomp to Jove’s high seat 
Ascending. Ignominious defeat 

Crushes the fond aspirant, where he weens 
To reap victorious bays: in Thrasymene’s 
Cold valley, gashed by many a wound, he lies, 
And pitying foes perform his obsequies. 
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SLamily Club-Life in England. 


THERE has never been published, I believe, any account of our club at 
Belair. There has been a not unreasonable anxicty to hide our small 
candle under a bushel; not from any love of darkness, but to keep it 
from being blown out. That Englishmen are shy, sensitive to ridicule, 
and afraid of gossip, is generally understood. In short, there were many 
reasons why we have all considered that our litile experiment of club- 
life for the family should be very quietly conducted. Even now I hesi- 
tate to give the precise name and the exact locality; but the readet may 
understand that it is one of the finest situations within ten miles of 
Charing Cross, and that Belair would not be an inappropriate desig- 
nation. 

The first thing we did after establishing our club association with 
limited liability was to secure a desirable property, in respect to situa- 
tion, air, water, drainage, and accessibility. Land is dear, of course, at 
any moderate distance from the centres of business ; but we have taken 
a long lease; and it would be difficult to find fifty acres better suited to 
our requirements. There are plenty of fine trees; and a tree which has 
been two hundred years growing cannot always be had where it is 
wanted. There is also a large supply of soft sweet water. A railway is 
not farther off than it should be, and there is a choice of good roads. 

I will not describe the progress of the undertaking—the solemn sur- 
vey of the grounds, the reports and plans of architects, and the chaos 
and confusion which precede order and beauty. Of course there were 
drains to be dug, excavations to be made, bricks to be burnt, and tim- 
ber, lime, slate, and all kinds of building-materials to be gathered upon 
the ground in immense quantities. It is better that I should try to 
give an idea of the place as it stands. 

At the summit ofa sloping lawn, well screened by ancient trees, is 
a symmetrical yet picturesque building, forming a hollow oblong square 
of about three hundred fect on its longest side. The front and sides, or 
wings, which are connected, are five stories high. The disconnected 
rear building is four stories. » Within the enclosed square is a carriage- 
drive and a beautiful garden, with a conservatory, or winter-garden, in 
the centre. The principal building—that is, the front and wings—is di- 
vided into suites of apartments; each suite consisting of a drawing-room, 
from one to three bedrooms, dressing-rooms, bathrooms, and all suitable 
conveniences on the same floor. There is gas in every room, which is 
also supplied to small fireplaces, though the whole building is heated by 
steam, and no fire is ever needed by any but very chilly people. Water, 
hot or cold, also comes to every apartment. These apartments open plea- 
santly upon light balconies, which run round the court, and overlook 
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the garden. Each one, large or small, whether adapted to a family, or 
only for a cosy little bachelor’s nest, is as independent as a detached 
villa with high walls and broken bottles. 

What may be called the rear, but which is more properly a central, 
building, running across the farther end of the enclosed court or garden, 
is a very important one. It is connected with the sides or wings by 
light iron bridges from the balconies, under which are carriage-ways. 
In the basement of this edifice are the stores of provisions, a bakery 
with all the modern improvements, a model laundry, and such a kitchen 
as can scarcely be found elsewhere. Close by are the steam-boilers that 
furnish the heat, and do a large portion of the work of the whole esiab- 
lishment. 

On the first floor is a suite of dining-rooms, high, airy, and beautiful, 
where you can dine, either at a fable-@’héle, or with a small party, or in 
solitude; and where every article is of the best, and at the lowest whole- 
sale price. There is no fear of adulteration or fraud. The design of 
club-life—the best living at the lowest price, and all the economising 
of the large scale—is very thoroughly realised. The story above the 
dining-rooms contains a hall or concert-room, a large reading-room, 
smoking-room, and billiard-rooms. There are also very nicely-arranged 
Turkish baths for both sexes. The steam-boiler-house supplies heat, hot 
water, and cold water to the whole establishment, and furnishes power 
to the engine, which does all the heavy work of kitchen, laundry, bakery, 
&e.; which also polishes the knives and boots, makes the ices, roasts and 
grinds the coffee, and performs many other important services which fire 
and steam do better than human nerve and muscle. 

Having glanced at the economies of this very important portion of 
our establishment, I must invite the reader to accompany me to a plain 
cluster of buildings still farther back, and which are not without their 
importance ; we reach them through a large and very productive veget- 
able-garden. Here is a stable of thirty horses and ponies, and a cow- 
house of as many cows; with the lodgings of their care-takers in close 
proximity. Here may be seen a model dairy, which supplies us with 
the purest and richest of milk and cream. 

The reader has now, I hope, some idea of the general aspect of Bel- 
air; but there are several intcresting features which I have not brought 
to view, and which I wish to postpone until I have given some notion 
of the organisation and life of our club or society. And first, in regard 
to the members. A society naturally grows from its germ, like a tree; 
and the germ is an idea in the mind of some individual. It is obviously 
as easy to construct a club-house for families as for bachelors. We have 
only to add a cluster of elegant lodgings, with the necessary service, to 
the ordinary arrangements of a club. It is as easy as building a factory, 
or steamship, or hotel. But the proper organisation of the personnel was 
a matter of more importance. It was done by a process of assimilation. 
The first projector communicated his idea to five or six persons whom 
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he considered best fitted to unite with him in the undertaking. These 
in turn proposed to others, and the circle gradually widened. Each new 
member was regularly proposed to and accepted by all the rest. 

There were, of course, instances of exclusion or rejection, as must 
happen with every club or society. There was no reason why a man of 
uncertain income, or equivocal antecedents, or disreputable habits, should 
be accepted as a member of an experimental association. No doubt 
there were some rather delicate questions respecting domestic relations. 
It is possible that desirable men were passed over on account of their 
wives, and very certain that attractive women were lost to us on account 
of their husbands; but these things happen every where. On the whole, 
we gathered, on the principle of mutual attraction and assimilation, with 
very much less trouble than might have been anticipated. Of course 
there are repulsions as well as attractions, and we were obliged to reject 
as well as accept. We could not safely have persons of notoriously bad 
habits, or quarrelsome dispositions, or crotchety unpractical people, or 
fanatics, in such a community. Still, there was less trouble in the 
choice, and fewer to reject than any of us had anticipated. A person or 
a family accepted was, in a certain sense, introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of all the rest, aud entitled to certain consideration and courtesy, 
but not necessarily to any intimacy. It is very much as in general 
society, where all the guests at a country mansion are known to each 
other, but not in a way to compromise their social freedom in the 
future. 

The organisation of service, and the working of all the departments 
of commissariat, cuisine, and the details of daily life, was felt by all of 
us to be the chief difficulty of the enterprise. We canvassed various 
plans; we talked about boards and committees; but none of us, I be- 
lieve, had any faith in them. Finally, we took a common-sense view of 
the subject. Every organisation should have a head, and that head 
should be single, and, though responsible, supreme in action. What 
we required was a manager, or superintendent, with a thorough know- 
ledge of his business, a faculty for organisation, and the power of mak- 
ing people do as they ought. The Americans characterise a man of 
high and varied practical ability as “a man who can keep an hotel.” 
We were fortunate enough to find such a man, and placed the whole 
management under his direction, He has a sufficient salary, and is 
responsible to the directors. He has a clerk, and his accounts are 
scrutinised by two careful auditors. 

The manager—when the edifices had been completed, and fur- 
nished, and made as perfect in regard to light, ventilation, warm- 
ing, supply of water, &c., as possible in the present state of science 
—proceeded to organise the service, by engaging a chef de cuisine, a 
butler, and chiefs of the chambers, laundry, stables, dairy, &c., as com- 
petent as could be procured, who enlisted their assistants; and these 
were all placed in suitable liveries, distinctive yet harmonising with 
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each other. The service for the entire establishment, as perfect and 
thorough as one could expect it to be, is about one-fifth as large as it 
would be for the same number of persons living in separate families, 
with much less trouble, annoyance, waste, or any of the difficulties 
which beset domestic service. There is, I think I may say, a minimum 
of scolding and impudence, and no giving warnings. If there is any 
dissatisfaction, complaint is made to the superintendent. It is his 
business to see that every one employed does his duty. There are no 
vails, and no gratuities are expected or given. The wages are sufficient, 
and every one understands that he has no right to any more. This 
organisation of service in all its departments was really half the battle. 
I touch a bell-pull, and in a minute a page taps at my door. Whatever 
I require—a cup of coffee, a book from the stock supplied by Mudie, or 
a saddle-horse—is forthcoming. I am served with zeal and dexterity, 
apparently from several motives. The page, groom, or waiter knows 
that he has a good place, good wages, and more comforts and a better 
society than is common to his class. His rights, duties, and privileges 
are well defined, and advancement depends upon his good conduct. He 
knows that he is liable for any fault to be reported to one who is re- 
sponsible for his behaviour, and that at the third complaint he is 
sure to be discharged. I am certain, moreover, that the substitution 
of fixed wages for vails and gratuities is a great improver of the spirit 
and quality of the service. 

I was afraid the children would be troublesome. They are noisy, of 
course, and ought to be; I would not restrain one outburst of their 
innocent hilarity. But they are very far from annoying. Their play- 
ground is large; they are friends with the cows and the ponies; a small 
guard of nurses takes care of a great many of them. There is a large 
covered playroom, a sort of gymnasium, for wet weather; and there 
are all sorts of out-door games in dry. There is also an admirable 
school on the short-time principle; and the children, with good care- 
takers and plenty of companionship, are as happy as their fond mothers 
could desire. ‘ Punch” makes a weekly visit, and the bands and organ- 
grinders are admitted, though kept at a proper distance. 

How is it with us elders? Well, it is very much according to our 
capabilities. As to the men of affairs, they take their baths and break- 
fasts in good season, and are off to town, either by rail or in our own 
carriages or omnibuses. You can drive down in a brougham, if you 
choose to pay the moderate charge for its use. Order what you please, 
and it is down in your bill. We come home in time to dress for 
dinner, and that may be of any kind and in any fashion. You can 
order from a large bill-of-fare, and have a dinner served in your own 
parlour, at a specified hour. You can join a party of your friends; you 
can invite guests; you can dine at a fixed price or @ la carte. We are 
all acquainted, more or less, and no more than we choose to be, because 
people having the opportunity of selection and choice seem naturally to 
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attract or repel each other; and we make up in little clusters, like 
quadrille-sets in a ballroom. I believe we are all better off than for- 
merly; not because we have more friends, but because they have been 
selected from a larger number of persons. Our capacities, in the way 
of intimate companionship, are not so large as is generally supposed. 
Very few heart-friends, and a small number of intimate acquaintances, 
suffice us. We have not room for many. The chief value of what we 
call a circle of acquaintance is to enable us to find the very few we 
can really love. How many of us find them? How many people 
have so good an opportunity of finding them as is given by our little 
society ? 

I ought, perhaps, to say a word of matrimonial prospects. I should 
be sorry to think that they were confined to the residents of Belair. 
Not that there is a lack of eligibles of both sexes, with an admirable 
opportunity for observation of character. More charming belles and 
more manly beaux could not be found in England. But we are not 
confined to these. We all have our acquaintances, and more or less of 
company. ‘There is a constant succession of visitors to one family or 
another. They come to our balls, concerts, and féies champétres. We 
visit also; but not so much as we should if our home-life had less of 
comfort and enjoyment. 

As to our living. In the matter of lodging, food, and drink, we have, 
it seems to me, about all that the present state of science and civilisa- 
tion can give us. A thorough system of ventilation gives us pure air 
every where. An abundance of hot and cold water, and trained service, 
give no excuse for uncleanliness. We have no smoke or dust. Our 
food, either produced on our own grounds, or purchased at wholesale, 
is the best in every respect that can be provided. It is worth something 
to have the milk of our own cows, to eat salads from our own garden, 
and to drink wines of our own importation. The best flour is made 
into the best bread; the best viands are cooked in the best manner. 
We have every thing at the lowest possible cost; and when a man gets 
the best possible worth for his money, whether it be a shilling or a 
guinea, what more can he require ? 

There is another point of some interest, which is, an entire freedom 
with respect to expenditure. You may occupy the smallest and cheapest 
suite of rooms, or the largest and most expensive, and pay accordingly; 
and in that payment of rent is included all general service, warmth, 
light, water, ordinary attendance, &c. Beyond this you may be as 
economical as you like; take a seat in the omnibus, or order a carriage- 
and-pair. “You pays your money, and you takes your choice.” You 
may breakfast on a cup of café au lait and petit pain, and dine for a 
shilling. It is no one’s business; no one ever knows it. There is no 
profit in your expenditure, and your economy brings no loss. The 
manager has his salary, the servants their pay, and whatever you 
have is at cost price. It is a mere question of taste. If you spend 
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your money freely, you are considered generous or extravagant; if 
you save it, you are temperate and prudent. Your income may, or 
may not, be known; and there is no fuss of keeping up appearances. 

After dinner, what? Well, we amuse ourselves. We can run into 
town if we like; but few of us do. There is the reading-room, and the 
novels from Mudie’s. There are the billiard-tables. In fine weather 
there are strolls in the grounds, and a pretty neighbourhood. We have 
the usual proportion of musical young ladies. Every evening I sup- 
pose there may be a dozen little tea-parties. There is no lack, I hope, 
of domestic bliss. But we also do something on a larger scale. One 
evening a week we have a neat little quadrille-band, and what the 
Yankees call a “hop.” We dance till twelve o’clock. On other nights 
we have amateur concerts or private theatricals. We do not always 
confine ourselves to amateur performances. If the price is not too 
high, we now and then indulge ourselves with professional talent. 
There is no cost, of course, in our amateur performances; but when 
we invite a few professionals we must pay them, as well as the band 
for our dancing-partics. This is all casily managed. The superin- 
tendent pays the bills, and averages the cost upon those who partici- 
pate in the amusement. But the expense of the band that plays in the 
summer evenings comes out of the general fund. The horses, carriages, 
and service of grooms are averaged in the same way. A certain portion 
of the expense falls upon the whole; the rest is paid by the individual. 
This is not unjust. I may not ride or drive; but the fact that I can do 
so whenever I choose, and that there are horses and grooms at my ser- 
vice, is worth something to me, and for that I am willing to pay my 
proportion, just as, in renting a house or lodgings any where, I pay for 
situation, good strect, proximity to a church or omnibus-route, or what- 
ever advantages there may be, even if I make little or no use of them. 

The ladies who constitute our feminine community occupy them- 
selves better than I hoped they might, considering all the trouble we 
have about woman’s sphere. Their housekeeping cares are reduced to 
aminimum. Servants plague them as little as possible. They give 
more time to their children than is common; they drive into town for 
a shopping tour now and then, or they would not be women. Nice 
carriages, well-groomed horses, and liveried servants are rather a temp- 
tation in that direction. They read and work, and the younger ladies 
are developing some ambitions in the way of art, which promise to 
come to something. We have studios, with painters in water-colours 
and oil, and some clever modellers. 

On Sunday, those who choose to do so—and I believe most of us 
do choose—go to a neighbouring church. Our rule, if we have any 
rule, is to be as tolerant as we can be, and careful of giving or taking 
offence. It is rather a general understanding than a regulation that 
we should do what we think right ourselves, and that we should not 
require others to do as we do. No doubt this comes hard to people 
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who make it a matter of conscience to measure every body’s corn in 
their own bushel. As there is no general standard, we are under the 
necessity of letting each one have his own. 

I do not claim that our club-life is perfect. Who can expect per- 
fection of imperfect people? I only claim that we get more for our 
money than we could in any other way. It is a simple question of 
economy. We belong, most of us, to a class whose means are below 
their desires. With incomes of from 200/. to 500/. a-year, we see no 
other way in which we could find so much of comfort and enjoyment. 
We took stock in our company as we were able, and induced our 
friends to take more, with the prospect of a very moderate dividend. 
We shall buy up this stock, so as to be, to a certain extent, our own 
landlords. My parlour, bedroom, bath, and all my conveniences, neatly 
furnished, with attendance, and a share in all the conveniences and ad- 
vantages of a very orderly establishment, cost me less than ordinary 
town-lodgings. I do not see that I could be much better off with the 
purse of Fortunatus, or any other member of the Rothschild family. Of 
course, if I choose to order out a pair of horses, or drink costly wines, I 
must pay; but still I pay only the bare cost and my proportion of the gene- 
ral expense. I am not making any one rich. If there were any profit, 
I should be putting it, to the extent of my stock, into my own pocket. 

As to the economics of the large scale, any one can calculate them. 
Sir William Armstrong has warned us that our coal-measures cannot 
last for ever; and when we make one large fire do the work of three 
hundred little ones, we save at least three-fourths of the nation’s coal 
and our money. In price and avoidance of waste, we save, I estimate, 
one-third on all we consume of food and drink. In service, coach-hire, 
&e., one-half would be a very moderate estimate. By an admirable 
system of drainage, and the application of sewage to the land, we cer- 
tainly realise three times the amount of our ground-rent in food for 
horses and cows, and the raising. of the best of our vegetables. We 
save something by making our own gas. We have no water-rates. 

In some things the economy is very striking. Our chief cook and 
five or six assistants do the work of a hundred ordinary kitchens, and 
in avery superior manner. In the laundry, I think, three persons do 
the ordinary work of thirty. This, of course, does not extend to every 
thing. Rooms cannot be put to rights, nor beds made, by steam-power, 
or in any wholesale fashion; and there must be a waiter for every 
certain number of guests, and a driver for a single horse or pair; but 
even in these matters there must be a saving of fifty per cent. 

It may be objected that to most of us this mode of life is no actual 
saving of money. True enough; we spend the greater part of our in- 
comes, which we should do in cheap lodgings in some obscure street in 
town. We spend what we can afford, and should do no more were our 
club at Belair a castle in Spain. But, then, we get three, five, or ten 
times as much for our money. This seems a vague way of stating it; 
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so it is; but there are things very difficult to put into pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Here am I, for example, a bachelor, with certain tastes, 
few acquaintances, and barely two hundred a-year. Now will you tell 
me how, with two hundred, or several times two hundred, I can have 
a great lawn, with flowers and shrubberies to look out upon or walk in; 
a palace—for it is one—to live in; servants, horses, carriages, at my 
call; a luxurious table, a charming society, books, amusements,—all 
that makes our life so enjoyable? All these things must be taken 
into account; and all these I have for a very moderate expenditure. 

And now what are the drawbacks? Too much company? Shut 
your door, and you are far more alone than in any street in London. 
You do not like to live in public? Then have your meals served in 
your apartments, and be as private as you desire. You do not wish 
your children to associate with others? Very well; have a governess; 
it is as easy here as elsewhere. The fact is, when we find fault with 
our club, if any of us do, we compare it, not with what we could get for 
the same price elsewhere, but with the way we think we should live on 
ten thousand a-year. There is no machinery without some friction; 
but, on the whole, the Great Eastern, crossing the ocean in ten or 
eleven days, with a thousand passengers, borne along by steam and 
comfortably provided for, is a better arrangement than for each one o 
them to paddle across in his own canoe; though the latter may be the 
most independent method of procedure. 

Should the experiment, of which I have tried to give an intelligible 
idea, but which may possibly seem a little dreamy to some readers, be 
taken up and extended by other associations, it becomes an important 
question whether it is capable of general or universal adaptation. We 
hear much of working-men’s clubs, Glasgow dining-rooms for the mil- 
lion, and other socialistic and humanitary enterprises. J am bound to 
say that I have little faith in the extension of family club-life to the 
lower strata of society. The first necessity of the poor is to separate 
them, to get them farther apart. They have been so crowded together 
in poverty, filth, ignorance, and vice, that they need to be educated out 
of all their vile habits and associations. Society, and any association, 
requires a certain degree of refinement. The higher that refinement, 
—the more truly humane, polished, unselfish, and Christian people be- 
come,—the better fitted are they to give each other pleasure, and avoid 
giving each other pain in society. The best-educated, best-bred, best- 
mannered people are those with whom every one is best pleased. The 
lower classes of English people, however it may be with others, are not 
yet fitted to associate together on such terms as confer mutual pleasure. 
Clubs, as they have existed heretofore, are for gentlemen. Family 
clubs, as they may exist hereafter, can only be for gentlemen and ladies. 
The rich, perhaps, do not need them; the poor are not yet adapted to 
them. They are only for the middle class in point of wealth, and the 
highest in social refinement. 
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Lucia and Lucy. 


ONE night during the Italian Opera season I was sitting in an orchestral 
stall at Covent Garden Theatre. The green-lettered bills at the door 
announced a performance of Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor. Upon 
the ivory ticket, which I had exhibited at the entrance to obtain admis- 
sion, was inscribed the name of a distinguished nobleman with whom, 
I may say at once, I had not the remotest acquaintance. I occupied his 
stall only indirectly by his permission. To the best of my belief he was 
entirely ignorant even of the existence of so humble an individual as 
myself. Through how many hands the bone had passed I am unable to 
state. It came to me from a friend who had always maintained, in a 
way that was quite unaccountable to me, some sort of connexion with 
the fashionable world. How he had arrived at this I could never clearly 
make out. He was by no means of illustrious origin: his name was 
simply Smithson. Ferdinand Smithson he called himself, after the 
manner of men who endeavour to compound, by the magnificence of 
their Christian appellations, for the unimportance of their surnames. 
He served the government in a civil capacity ; occupying a position of 
no great distinction in a public office. His salary—his “screw” he pre- 
ferred to call it—was by no means large. I should imagine that it just 
covered his annual outlay for gloves, cabs, carles-de-visite, and pomade 
hongroise: perhaps leaving a small margin for cigars. Yet he had 
always apparently an abundance of money, which he disbursed liberally. 
He dressed with a neat and elegant propriety, which must have been 
costly. He was good-looking, good-tempered, and had unbounded self- 
confidence. I don’t think he possessed particular ability; but perhaps 
coolness is as admirable a substitute for cleverness as can well be found; 
and Ferdinand Smithson was undeniably cool. He had not prospered, 
T should conceive, in his social relations by any abnegation of self, or 
the adoption of any line of conduct approaching servility. His manner 
indeed was assertive and assured—sometimes even to arrogance. It was 
almost as though he had raised himself higher in the world by persist- 
ently treading upon the toes of his associates. To me he invariably 
assumed a tone of condescending kindliness which was very gratifying. 
It was his humour to consider me as a creature of torpid habits, whom 
it was advisable to stir up occasionally—to take into a strong glare of 
light or a whirl of noise and giddiness—in order to hinder the dormouse 
predilections, with which he credited me, from obtaining too thorough a 
hold upon my nature and constitution. I am not aware that this sort 
of alterative prescription of Smithson’s was either necessary or desirable. 
But when, moved by some such notion, he offered me the bone for 
Lucia, I accepted it. He was a frequent visitor at the Opera himself,— 
not that he possessed a stall, but the stalls of others seemed to be very 
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often placed at his disposal; indeed—and I don’t want to speak jo- 
cosely—he seemed to have attained to such a masterly position in the 
world of society, that he had quite the pick of the “bones” of the sub- 
scribers to the Royal Italian Opera. 

Now I must admit that, as regards music, I am in a situation some- 
what analogous to that occupied by the good people one hears of so fre- 
quently, who, though they can read and understand the French tongue 
perfectly, yet cannot speak it. Though extremely fond of music, I yet 
know nothing whatever about it scientifically. A music-book to me is 
only a collection of hieroglyphics. But what of that? I was not worse 
off than the majority of my neighbours in the stalls. For Smithson, 
—he not only did not know one note, he did not know one tune from 
another,—Covent Garden was to him only a place in which to wear 
evening-dress and a flower in his button-hole, where men lounged in 
lobbies, chatting freely, or reposed in the easiest of chairs, making be- 
lieve to listen and admire, and with that view calling out, languidly and 
drawlingly, “ Bra! bra!” at intervals, lazily the while tapping spotless 
gloves together. Still, music, I maintain, is a sort of universal language 
intelligible to the most ignorant, provided they have some slight auricular 
sensibility, and in no way depending upon its grammar and spelling to 
make itself comprehensible. With no great lamentation, therefore, over 
my lack of learning, [ leant back in the stall which Smithson’s friendli- 
ness had put me in possession of for the evening, and prepared to listen 
to Donizetti’s setting of my old acquaintance the ride of Lammermoor. 

I was quite aware that the Italian composer’s Lucia was the Scottish 
author’s Lucy, with a difference. I had heard the opera before several 
times. I knew that the librettist had manipulated the novel most 
liberally ; that there had been much “lopping and topping.” I had 
never regretted that Sir William Ashton and Lady Jezebel (otherwise 
Margaret Douglas) his wife—as a schoolboy I had hated the pair bit- 
terly, and even in my maturity I cherished considerable vindictiveness 
in regard to them—were both omitted from the opera. That the Enrico 
of the libretto seemed to be compounded upon Mrs. Malaprop’s notion of 
Cerberus, and was indeed “three gentlemen at once,”—an amalgam 
of Sir William, Colonel Sholto Douglas, and Master Henry Ashton—I 
was prepared to consider a convenient method of producing a character 
suitable to operatic purposes. Nor did the transformation of the Rey. 
Mr. Bide-the-bent into the Italian Raimondo occasion me any acute 
surprise. Moreover, the errors of costume, which occur in placing the 
opera upon the stage, did not greatly grieve me. I may avow that I am 
at no time particular on this head, though I have fallen upon days when, 
as it seems to me, players delight in great accuracy of dress and much 
inaccuracy of acting. Indeed, for my own part, I think I should prefer 
Macbeth, we will say, powerfully played in a court-suit and a powdered 
wig to the same character indifferently sustained by a player in strictly 
correct Highland aboriginal attire. The Italian stage has never paid 
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much heed to precision in costume. So it clothes Col. Ashton, that East- 
Lothian magnate, after the fashion of the snuff-shop figures, in kilt and 
plaid and philibeg; and presents the Laird of Ravenswood in a highly- 
attractive Vandyke sort of garb, which has every thing to recommend 
it but the fact that it had been some half a century out of date at the 
period ascribed to the Lammermoor story. But what does it matter? 
The Italian singer who represents Ravenswood—or Edgardo, to speak 
more particularly—looks the part uncommonly well; is a very comely 
graceful gentleman, with a manner perhaps a trifle warmer and more 
redundant and gesticulatory than I could fancy the laird’s to have been, 
but with much earnestness and romantic bearing, and a voice that is 
as tender in its wooing as it is vehement in rage and agonising in its 
despair. What signified, when the whole house rose to applaud him, 
that his dress—picturesque as it was—nevertheless was fifty years be- 
hind its time? I remember when the late Monsieur Julien—a very 
praiseworthy indefatigable public servant ; though it was the fashion to 
ridicule and quiz him a good deal; not that the honest kindly gentle- 
man cared one straw about that, but rather laughed with the laughers 
—I remember when once during an unfortunate operatic speculation of 
his he was induced to present this work to the town, with a strict atten- 
tion to costume. Well, somehow we did not like it so well. I for one 
avow I did not. I longed to substitute for those new handsome correct 
dresses the old absurdities: Enrico’s plaid and kilt, and Edgardo’s Van- 
dyke suit, flap-hat, and sweeping feather; his three-cornered head-dress 
was proper no doubt: yet it was very monstrous,—so it seemed to me 
at least ;—but then understand, please, that I don’t set up for being 
any thing of a judge or a critic about this sort of subject. 

I have said I was quite willing to accept these discrepant dresses, 
and the alteration in the characters and the story, to adapt both to 
the lyric stage—even to the suppression of poor dear old Caleb Balder- 
stone, and the elimination of that esteemed ruffian Captain Craigengelt. 
I did not quarrel feven with the change in the catastrophe. “The 
Kelpie’s flow” could not very comfortably—certainly not without danger 
to the pit—be turned on to the stage of Covent Garden; and Edgardo’s 
stabbing himself, therefore, among the tombs of his forefathers, seemed 
altogether a reasonable and convenient substitution. One is very pla- 
cable about opera stories; in such matters cohesion is of small account, 
and intelligibility of no great consequence. I own to a passing feeling 
of regret—but it] was very slight and soon over—when I first found 
that my old stalwart friend Frank Hayston of Bucklaw had been melted 
down, and a great deal of him lost in the process—by boiling over, I 
should say, or some such accident—into Arturo. <A very feeble flaccid 
gentleman, with {bow-legs and no calves worth mentioning; weak about 
the eyes, the moustache, and the voice, especially the last; who only 
came on in one scene, and comported himself with such palpable embar- 
rassment during the business of the marriage-contract; was plainly so ill 
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at ease in the presence of his future wife; would clearly have run away 
if the chorus would only have let him—but they got well round him, 
escape was impossible—and was altogether so thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, that I then and there, on the spot, forgave him his share in the 
nefarious transaction. Against the music I have not one word to say. 
There is no attempt at what it is the fashion to call “local colour” 
about it; and what a comfort that is! I particularly dislike “local 
colour.” The composer has forborne all endeavour to present his 
auditors with Scotch music from a Southern-Europe point of view. We 
are spared any attempt to serve up Roy’s wife A I’Italienne, or the 
Reel of Strathspey with maccaroni. Donizetti’s Lucia, it seems to me, 
is very graceful and melodious; always romantic and interesting; and 
occasionally, as in the finales to the second and third acts, attaining a 
high pitch of passion and tragedy; for the maestro could, when in the 
vein, press much real feeling into the service of his choicest airs. One 
thing, however, in reference to the particular performance under men- 
tion, occasioned me, I must admit, some discomfort. Vainly I struggled 
with the feeling; it seemed to grow with my efforts to subdue it. 
Absurd of course it was, yet as insuperable; I could laugh at it, but 
I couldn’t laugh it away; neither reason nor ridicule prevailed against 
it; the more I insisted upon its trifling nature, the more it seemed to 
urge upon me its importance. After this preface, I have even a sort of 
shame in setting my difficulty before my reader. But that difficulty is 
the very motive and object ofthis paper. Plainly, then, it had reference 
to the lady who had undertaken the character of Lucia. The more I 
contemplated her—I was never tired of the occupation, and plied 
constantly a binocular opera-glass of great power—the more I was 
impressed, to quite a ludicrous extent, with the notion of the extreme 
unlikeness that prevailed between the heroine of the opera and the 
heroine of the novel —between the Lucia of Donizetti and Covent 
Garden, and the Lucy of Scott and Lammermoor. 

Not that she wasn’t pretty enough for the part, for she was very 
pretty indeed; or young enough, or graceful enough—she was both. 
She owned a charming figure, lithe and undulating; eyes that sparkled 
like diamonds; and profuse hair, serpentiny, glossy, and silken; and she 
was very winning; her smile was enchantment; and the stalls fell pas- 
sionately in love with her before she had been five minutes on the stage. 
For myself, I could come to no satisfactory conclusion as to whether I 
admired her most in the blue brocade of the first act, the white satin 
and vapourous lace of the marriage-contract scene, or the streaming 
muslin in which the poor soul—her tresses unloosed and rippling down 
far below her waist—finally went mad and expired. I only know that 
I loved her devotedly under all these circumstances. And her singing 
was perfection: a strong, fresh young voice, with skylark upper-notes, 
that decked and illuminated the music of her part, as some fabric of 
lace or silk might be studded and adorned with jewels of most precious 
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lustre and value. And the ease with which this was done! Smiling 
and gracious, with not a shadow of distortion about her pretty red 
mouth; with just the gentlest uplifting of her eyebrows only,—and this 
gave point to her song and new brightness to her eyes,—she scattered 
broadcast amongst her audience her choicest vocal treasures, as some 
generous and majestic potentate of old might fling among his people a 
largess of gold-pieces upon some festal high day. She was very tender, 
very loving in her early scenes with Edgardo. More impassioned, 
perhaps, than Lucy; having a stronger heart, it may be, to invest in 
her attachment for Edgardo; but I could hardly blame her for that. 
She was overwhelmed with grief and suffering in her terrible interview 
with her brother, when he relates to her certain facts, rather at variance, 
I think, with history and Scott. He bids the poor girl prepare for the 
nuptial ceremony, which political reasons (and operatic?) require should 
be immediate. Bluntly enoungh—but’ then the dialogue of the lyric 
stage must of necessity be terse and rather abrupt—he announces the 
demise of the sovereign of England. “ William,” he says (I won’t 
trouble the reader with the Italian), “ William is no more. Mary will 
ascend the throne. My party has fallen to the ground. Arthur (Buck- 
law) alone can save me from the scaffold.” He urges, therefore, that it 
is her duty to yield obedience to his commands; otherwise she will be 
haunted in her dreams by “a fierce and menacing shade, and an axe 
stained with her brother’s blood will for ever hang before her eyes.” 
Thus entreated, Lucia, in a semi-somnambulistic state—very pictu- 
resque and admirably acted—signs the contract which is to give her to 
Arturo; dips a very feathery pen in a grand golden property-inkstand, 
and writes her name, looking the while in quite a different direction— 
after the usual manner of signing unpleasant deeds upon the stage— 
and then drops her pen, and faints among her female attendants (“I 
freeze and burn!” she says; “I faint”—Jo gelo ed ardo! Io manco!) as 
Edgardo enters; and there is, in plain English, the deuce and all to pay! 
We arrive at one of the most effective situations on the stage. Edgardo 
—as every body knows—pronounces a malediction upon the bride of 
Arturo; and an act-drop descends upon a heart-rending, pathetic, tu- 
multuous, and exciting scene. Charmingly rendered, Signora Lucia! 
dear, passionate, agonised brunette! Now appealing to thy atrocious 
brother; now clinging to thy cruel and impetuous lover, only to be 
rudely repulsed and flung off. And I reward thee with many “Bra! 
bra’s!” enthusiastic, not languid this time, as thou art called before the 
curtain, to curtsey and smile, and pick up bouquets, and be féted 
generally. Most admirable, Signora Lucia!—a delightful perform- 
ance. But still how very remote the resemblance to my older acquaint- 
ance, Miss Lucy Ashton! 

Why should I make all this cavilling and to-do about Scott’s Lady 
of Lammermoor? After all, what is she to me, or what am I to her, 
that I should be thus foolishly querulous about her? What, indeed! 
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Sir Walter’s heroines are not usually considered to be so impressive. 
He swept-in his backgrounds with a glowing and poetic brush. He 
painted his heroes—drawing them accurately, modelling them strongly 
—in good stout oil-colours. But about his heroines, I think I have 
heard critics allege, there is oftentimes something more than a suspicion 
of application to the water-colour box; with much grace and charm, 
they are occasionally a little faint and dim, and uncertain in outline. : 
I glance round the house. I am curious to ascertain whether I can 
read upon the countenances of any of my fellow-auditors the doubts 
and objections I entertain concerning Lucia in her reference to Lucy. 
Thus occupied, I am suddenly struck with a vision I behold in a box 
upon the pit-tier, very near the stage. 

Now I don’t use the word ‘ vision’ in the sense of seeing a thing that 
was unreal or imaginary; for what I saw was actual enough, I declare. 
A young lady—pale, fair, with a blue ribbon in her flaxen hair, her dress 
of the most delicate white lace, and a string of large pearls round her 
neck, a most amiable placid expression settled upon her pretty, regular 
features—was resting her head upon her hand and leaning her elbow 
upon the red-damask cushion along the front of her box. Her com- 
plexion was delicately white, with just the faintish tinge of blush-rose 
in her cheeks; her eyes were light-blue, the colour being quite distinct 
and determined in spite of its lightness; her hair, for which the simple 
blue ribbon was the very happiest of adornments, was very profuse and 
hung in a number of minute ringlets down the side of her face, the 
longer ones finding a resting-place, indeed, upon her satiny neck and 
shoulders, while others stopped short about her forehead and temples. She 
was very pretty; if you were bent upon being a critic, and regarding her 
as though she were a book by a man you didn’t know or didn’t like sent 
you for review, you might, perhaps, say that she was insipid, and accuse 
her of being deficient in force of character or some such thing. But it 
would have been very cruel to have said so; indeed, it would have been 
very stupid, which, in a critic, is of course a much worse kind of fault. 
Who cares about force of character in a woman to whom one wants 
simply to pay homage and offer admiration as an object of beauty? 
Pray don’t let us allow any sneering at the “thing of beauty,” which, 
in addition to its notoriously joyful, has also its edifying and improving 
side as well. Very likely she didn’t possess force of character, or any 
great strength of mind; her position was evidently one of comfort and 
prosperity, and she had no need of such advantages, and was very lov- 
able-looking without them. But what especially attracted my gaze to 
her was an extraordinary resemblance about her which I could not fail 
to notice. She was the Bride of Lammermoor to the life! I might 
listen to Donizetti’s Lucia on the stage; but I must look at Walter 
Scott’s Lucy Ashton in the box on the pit-tier. It was as wonderful as 
it was unmistakable. The lady with the blue ribbon in her blonde hair 
could be no other than the Lammermoor shepherdess. She was there 
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in the pit-tier box, even to that certain lamb-like look about her face, 
from which she must have gained her name, and for which I ‘have 
always given Sir Walter’s heroine credit. 1 

The lady was not alone. By her side, but a little less in front, a 
gentleman was sitting. For a time his face was hardly to be seen, 
hidden behind his hand and in some part by the curtain of the box. 
Suddenly he turned; I recognised him at once—the Master of Ravens- 
wood! He wore his hair short, and a long and drooping moustache 
hung like a cloud upon his upper lip; but was it possible to be deceived 
about those dark regular features, “full of majestic though somewhat 
sullen expression”? He might be a trifle older; it was some years since 
I, as a boy, had been on terms of intimacy with him; but he was not 
much changed upon the whole. He had abandoned his old romantic 
costume in favour of more modern conditions of dress. He had assumed, 
indeed, the black dress-coat, white tie and gloves, worked shirt-front, 
and studs of the present century. He parted his hair down the middle, 
but, as far as I can recollect, that had been a favourite mode with him 
years ago. He was still rather sombre-looking; and I began to think 
about what our mutual friend Scott used to relate concerning him, 
“that some secret sorrow or the brooding spirit of some moody passion” 
—I think that was the expression—“ had quenched the light and in- 
genuous vivacity of youth in a countenance singularly fitted to display 
both,” and that “it was not easy to gaze upon him without a secret im- 
pression either of pity or awe, or at least of doubt and curiosity allied 
to both.” In these respects Edgar of Ravenswood was still the same. He 
glanced now up at the chandelier,—he had superb dark eyes,—now down 
to the stalls just below him, with much of his old gloom of expression. 
He scowled often, and sometimes he gnawed the tops of his gloves, 
sometimes he champed his moustache; he was evidently little more 
happy now than he used to be years and years ago. 

Now it must be conceded that all this was, to say the least of it, very 
remarkable. That I should come to Covent Garden Theatre to hear 
the opera of Lucia di Lammermoor, and should encounter the hero and 
heroine of the story upon which that work was founded sitting toge- 
ther in a pit-tier box listening to the setting to music of their own 
sorrows, was really very marvellous. Was I awake? clearly enough. 
There was Mr. Costa, there were the footlights and the shed under which 
the prompter is secreted, ‘here the proscenium, the chandelier, the big 
drum, bassoon, bass-viol, and so on. I could not be dreaming; there I 
sat, broad awake, in full dress, wearing tight lacquered boots. Was I 
sober? bah! why ask? am I ever otherwise? Besides, I had dined 
alone at the club, simply enough, from the joint, with a poor half-pint 
of dinner sherry. I was painfully awake, indeed; I was uncomfortably 
sober, if I may be permitted the use of such an anti-Maine-Liquor-Law 
form of expression. Awake and sober beyond all question, and, thank 
Heaven! there was Smithson lounging gracefully at the stalls’ entrance, 
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surveying the house severely through a double-barrelled black opera- 
glass, as though he were taking aim at, and wanted to bring down, 
certain of the people in the boxes. I would demand of Smithson his 
opinion of this extraordinary occurrence. 

“ Smithson,” I said. 

“ Hullo, old man,” he replied, with much benignity; “how are you 
getting on? Like the opera?” 

“ Smithson, did you ever read the Bride of Lammermoor 2” 

“Ts it a novel? Can’t say I ever did. Never read novels. Haven't 
time for that sort of thing.” 

It was vain, under these circumstances, to ask Smithson for his 
views concerning the strange resemblance I had detected between the 
lady and gentleman in the box and the hero and heroine of Scott’s story. 

“Can you tell me the names of those people in the pit-tier box over 
there?” 

“Don’t point, old fellow; I see whom you mean. What a worry 
you're in! Do you know them? No, you wouldn’t ask their names if 
you did, would you?” 

He levelled his binocular at the pit-tier box. I waited breathlessly 
the while. It was some moments, it seemed quite an age, before he 
spoke. 

“T know them,” he said; “they’re not often here. They’re in Lord 
Ashton’s box.” 

“ And they are—” 

“The Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Ravenswood.” 

I started; I stared into Smithson’s face. It’s expression was one of 
perfect calm, almost amounting to indifference. He had not understood 
my interest in the lady and gentleman described as the Hon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ravenswood. He did not understand my surprise at hearing their 
names pronounced. According to his own account, he possessed no 
acquaintance with Sir Walter’s Bride of Lammermoor; he only knew 
Donizetti’s Lucia, and that not very intimately. I have hinted that 
Smithson’s musical sensibilities were not very acute, and that he at- 
tended the opera for other than lyrical purposes. 

I could question him no further at the moment. My amazement 
hindered me, for one thing; for another, Mr. Costa had tapped the tin 
reflector, and the drop-curtain was rising for the final act; it was neces- 
sary for me to resume my stall without further question or delay. I 
confess I sat still with some difficulty until the conclusion of the per- 
formance. In fact I did not exactly sit still, for I was bounding about 
upon the spring-cushion of my stall, testing severely its mechanism and 
endurance, as though I were on horseback with an uneasy seat. I was 
giving my ears to the Lucia of the stage, and my eyes to the Lucy of 
the private-box, turning round constantly to observe her. The southern 
songstress sang her best; went mad in a most efficient manner. The 
whole scene was as pathetic as it was beautiful. Lucia was a thorough 
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artiste. She ruled the whole theatre. The audience proffered their best 
homage, giving their tears and their applause. I glanced at Lucy; the 
Hon. Mrs. Ravenswood I suppose I ought to say. She did not appear 
to be greatly moved; indeed, I once fancied that she looked even a 
little wearied. Possibly she knew the story too well. I remembered 
what Scott had said, that her “exquisitely beautiful yet somewhat 
girlish features were formed to express peace of mind, serenity, and 
indifference to the tinsel of worldly pleasure.” It was wonderfully true; 
so also his description, “the expression of the countenance was in the 
last degree gentle, soft, timid, and feminine, and seemed rather to 
shrink from the most casual look of a stranger than to court his ad- 
miration.” Indeed, she appeared to be conscious of having attracted 
my attention, and had withdrawn a little into the shadow of the box. 
On the stage we had now arrived at the closing sorrows of Edgardo. 
He had delivered the “ Fra poco” magnificently. The chorus—in a state 
of much uneasiness and discomfort, harassed by the doubts which for 
ever haunt choristers as to the disposition of their arms and legs—had 
uttered in fearful accents the words, “ Oh, forlorn! oh, great calamity!” 
(Oh, meschina! oh, caso orrendo!); had made the very feeblest efforts to 
restrain Edgardo in his self-slaughter; and upon the accomplishment 
of his fell purpose, had contented themselves with the purposeless in- 
quiry, “ What hast thou done?” (Che facesti?), and the simple monody, 
“ Alas, what dreadful, what sad event!” (Ahi tremendo! Ahi crudo fato !) 
I turned to contemplate the Hon. Mr. Ravenswood in Lord Ashton’s 
box. He was leaning over, beckoning, as it seemed to me, to a man in 
the stalls. Soon a third person entered the box. He was greeted with 
calm polite elegance by Mrs. Ravenswood, and warmly welcomed by 
her husband. The visitor was short, stout, ruddy-faced, and red-haired; 
he smiled, and showed a superb set of teeth; his eyes were bright, bold, 
and rather prominent; and he wore a long thick beard, which com- 
pletely covered his shirt-front. Somehow I felt certain that I had seen 
him before, and knew him, though I could not at the moment, for the 
life of me, recollect his name. 

The opera was now over. I sought Smithson again. Fortunately 
I succeeded in finding him; he was preparing to depart. 

“Smithson,” I said, “one moment; who is that with the Ravens- 
woods?” 

He laughed. “You want to know every thing. It’s a very old 
friend of the family. His name is Hayston—Frank Hayston; he’s got 
a very tidy little place somewhere in North Britain, called Bucklaw, or 
some such name.” 

“ Hayston of Bucklaw!” I cried. 

“That’s the man. Don’t excite yourself,’ Smithson said, quite 
calmly. “He came in for a good deal of money when his great-aunt, 
old Lady Girnington, died. But he soon ran through it. He was for- 
merly in an expensive Scotch regiment, but he left it from a quarrel 
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with a disreputable brother officer, whose name I forget. He’s now 
a major in the Cape Rifles; has seen a good deal of active service, and 
is home for a short time on leave.” 

“ But wasn’t he formerly—” 

“ Ah! you’ve heard the story, I see. Suppose every body has. Yes, 
he was once engaged to Mrs. Ravenswood; it was in the North some- 
where; she was quite a child at the time; but the thing never came off. 
There was a great deal said about it, of course; lot of scandal talked, 
all sorts of monstrous stories, and that kind of thing. Nobody could 
ever get quite at the rights of it. There was a row at the last moment, 
an awful to-do, I believe; and the thing went off, very likely on the 
settlements. It was hushed up, very properly. People ought only to 
believe half they hear. But it was the talk of the place for months. 
Fact is, neither cared for the other; and she showed more spirit on the 
occasion than the world had given her credit for possessing. And she 
married Ravenswood soon afterwards; quite a love-match. Deuced 
good thing for him; he wasn’t worth a rap at that time. She had 
money, of course.” 

“ And Hayston of Bucklaw visits them ?” 

“Yes. Why not? He’s good-natured, and very amusing. Ravens- 
wood’s rather fond of him, and he’s known him such a long time. I 
don’t think Mrs. likes him so much. She thinks he’s unsteady—too 
fast, in fact. I expect Ravenswood doesn’t get home in very first-rate 
condition after Hayston’s little dinners at the club. And perhaps she 
don’t care to be reminded of her old engagement with him. But Frank 
isn’t a bad sort of fellow.” 

“ And the Ravenswoods—they’re as much attached to each other as 
ever ?” 

“ Pretty well. They rub on as well as most. To tell you the truth, 
I don’t think they were ever quite suited to each other.” (Now I began 
to think about it, I was rather of Smithson’s opinion.) “I fancy Ravens- 
wood was a little disappointed with his wife. She’s very nice and 
pretty, but a trifle too quiet perhaps; and you see he isn’t the best of 
tempers; besides being no end of conceited, and that. She’s awfully 
fond of him, however; never likes him to go out of her sight; but you 
know ¢hat bores a man in time. And of course he gets on terribly bad 
with his mother-in-law,—as who wouldn’t ?” 

“What does he do now ?” 

“ He’s in the House—member for East Lothian; generally votes 
with the Conservatives—seldom speaks—isn’t much of a debater; but 
in a calm sharp sort of way rather distinguishes himself in committees. 
He came out strong about the Encumbered Estates Bill.” 

“ And Mrs.?” 

“She’s a good, dear little woman, I’m sure; not clever, perhaps, 
but so good; every body likes her. Why she’s been working like 
a slave—getting up a fancy-fair on behalf of the Indigent Blind 
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Charity; sat at a counter herself for three days, and took no end of 
money.” 

“She was always very good to the blind,” I said. I was thinking 

- how, when she was plain Lucy Ashton, she used to visit the cottage of 
poor blind old Alice; and I fell into a reverie. 

“There—let-go my button-hole, please,” said Smithson; “ I’m sure 
you can’t want to know any thing more about these people. I don’t 
suppose you ever set eyes on them before to-night.” 

“T’ve known them from childhood,” I remarked. 

“That’s gammon, you know,” he said, with a laugh. “ You old 
dreamer, you; it’s no use your setting up for being intimate with swells. 
It isn’t likely that you should know much about such tip-top sort of 
people as the Ravenswoods. Good-by, old man; I do think you grow 
more and more like an owl every day you live. Imust go now. I 
can’t be seen stopping for the ballet. It isn’t the thing at Covent 
Garden, you know. Good-by.” 

We shook hands and parted. 

“Smithson!” I cried out after him with great earnestness, “ you’re 
sure — you're quite sure you’ve never read Walter Scott’s Bride of 
Lammermoor 2?” 

He laughed, shook his head, and disappeared. 

The theatre was emptying for the ballet. I turned to look once 
more at the box on the pit-tier. It was untenanted. Edgar Ravens- 
wood and Lucy his wife, Major Hayston of Bucklaw (and the Cape 
Rifles)—they were all gone. 

And I have never seen them since. 

You think my story strange, perhaps? ‘Well; I think so too. You 
don’t understand it? Plainly I don’t either. I only pretend to nar- 
rate, not to explain. For my own satisfaction, however, and in the 
interest of the curious, I endeavoured to obtain further information 
about Ravenswood and Hayston. Lord Ashton (when did he become a 
lord, for instance ?); his wife (Edgar’s mother-in-law !—oh, gracious !); 
and his daughter Lucy. I asked a number of people if they knew any 
thing about the Ravenswoods. A good many contented themselves with 
laughing at me: from none could I obtain satisfactory replies. Smith- 
son met me simply with the statement that I was a bore—that I overdid 
a thing, and had better “shut up;” so he expressed himself. I consulted 
Red and Blue Books, Post-office Directories, Peerages, Men of the Time, 
Army Lists—every catalogue of living people that I could lay my hands 
upon. All was in vain, however. At the box-office of the Opera-house 
I was informed that there was no such name in the list of subscribers 
as either Ashton, or Ravenswood, or Hayston of Bucklaw; and the 
box book-keeper plainly hinted, if he did not exactly express, his dis- 
belief in the existence of such persons. His precise words were, 
“They’re not on our lists’—adding in a lower tone, “nor the name of 
Harris either.” 
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If Smithson had been a man endowed with an imagination,—but he 
wasn’t any thing of the kind; or if he had read the Bride of Lammer- 
moor even,—but he hadn’t—he had owned as much,—I might have 
fancied that he had made me his dupe; that, trading upon a fanciful. 
resemblance he knew I had remarked, he had palmed-off upon me a 
wholly fictitious narrative about the present existence of the Ravens- 
woods. But I don’t reaily think that Smithson was quite equal to 
such a feat as that. Some hold that I simply went to sleep at the 
Opera, and dreamt all I have here stated as fact,—that my fancy went a 
long way a-head of my common sense,—for the possession of which last 
_ I was alleged to be at no time remarkable. But such an explanation 
’ seems to me inefficient and dull—not to mention its offensive character 
—which, from my point of view, is, of course, very much against it. 
I prefer, therefore, to submit to the public a simple statement of facts 
as it seemed to me they occurred, leaving the explanation to be added 
by those who need one. 
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Concerning Lambert. 


“Eh, Mayeux;” “ Allez-vous asseoir;” “ Fallatt pas qu’y aille;” and now 
“ Ohe, Lambert! as-tu vu Lambert?’ What ever is all this gibberish 
about? says the British reader. Well, there you pose me. I don’t 
know; but as I write, there is ringing in my ears twenty times an 
hour, “ Ohe, Lambert!” 
“Vous n’auriez pas vu Lambert 
A la gar’ de chemin de fer ; 
Vous n’auriez pas—” 
et cetera. It is a song; it is a popular cry in every body’s mouth in 
Paris; it is the feature of the fétes that are just over. Was there any 
particular meaning in the song about the young lady who went by the 
name of Isabella, and who was so singularly fortunate as to possess an 
umbrella, the while her paternal relative shaved the public residing in 
the regions of Islington? It is useless to look always for meanings in 
things. One is not always wise; and the street-boys of London or the 
gamins of Paris don’t pretend—which is so much in their favour—to 
be wiser than their neighbours. Ah, me! if we never did any thing 
without a more or less deep meaning, would not this be a miserable 
world of ours? But there must be an origin even for silliness, you say. 
I protest that I am not by any means sure of the necessity. Silliness 
is very often of spontaneous combustion. It begins no one knows how, 
and runs its course like a cock of hay ablaze, leaving nothing at the 
end to give a trace of the origin. But in this particular case one may 
be able out of fifty different versions to make up a possible story; and 
this is the explanation generally accepted. Le Sieur Lambert had taken 
his wife one Sunday to Vincennes or Cherbourg,—accounts differ; and 
at the station, coming back, the good woman, losing sight of her hus- 
band, filled the air with her cries of “ Lambert! Have you seen Lam- 
bert?” Whereupon the folks in the train,—ready, like all crowds, for 
fun,—caught up the plaint and roared it out lustily all the way to Paris, 
where it was taken up by a fresh throng, and made on the instant 
the cry of the period. No longer was it “Vive 7Empereur,” or “Vive la 
gloire;” those standing cries are well enough when there is nothing else 
to shout about, but what were they in comparison with “ Ohe, Lambert! 
as-tu vu Lambert?” And was there ever a popular cry, that a popular 
song was not made upon it? Did not some minstrels among ourselves 
make rhymes which sold by tens of thousands about a dark girl dressed 
in blue? What, then, if it were done in Paris, “ in this style, a penny?” 
“ T have searched throughout all Asia, 

Bagnolet and Bas-Meudon ; 

Is he dead of apoplexy 

In the pit of the Odeon? 

But maybe you’ve seen Lambert?” 
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ad infinitum. A pretty song, is it not? and very pleasing to a culti- 
vated intellect. Ah! but, as I said before, we’re not all wise folks, 
thank goodness. 

If we had been all wise, some of us would not have had a great deal 
of pleasure at the Paris fétes on and after the 14th of August. We 
should have asked ourselves what enjoyment a well-balanced mind could 
derive from the contemplation of pasteboard decorations and salvos of 
artillery; from lamps of gas and oil, and penny gaffs taken up for the 
day, and subsidized by government; from rope-dancers, and climbers of 
greasy poles. And, ashamed of ourselves, we would have kept away, and 
gone into the sulks that there were so many fools in the world; would 
have hidden ourselves and pored over ponderous tomes the while the 
crowd laughed and cheered, drank Jitres of sour wine, and smoked that 
marvellously bad tobacco which the French government provides for 
its subjects. And there were people in Paris who did this. I have no 
doubt there were people in London who went out of town when the 
million received the bride of the Prince of Wales, and gave kindly 
welcome to the greatest Italian. Neither the French nor the English 
have a monopoly of snobs who hate that the mass of the toilers of the 
earth should have a holiday; who think enjoyment was made for them, 
and perpetual labour for “the lower classes.” God help us all, and 
forgive us our class selfishness. 'To many even who stayed in Paris the 
thunder of the cannon at the Invalides was simply annoying. It said 
that their gay lounge on the Boulevards was going to be invaded; that 
their pet drive towards the Are de l’Etoile was about to be rendered 
rather incommodious by a happy-faced and light-hearted throng. And 
it told, moreover, that Paris was en féfe, not only to enjoy itself, but to 
do honour to a parvenu emperor. This was the bitterest pill of all. 

The Zimes has said that every body who can afford it ought to take 
a return-ticket to Paris, and see these rejoicings. Many a thousand of 
English workers took the advice by anticipation. It is long since there 
were so many of her Britannic Majesty’s subjects in Paris at once. 
Did you go to St. Cloud on the Sunday? there you met Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, who had just recognised Mr., Mrs., and Miss Sarah Smith. Of 
course there were the usual greetings: “ Bless my heart, who’d have 
thought to see you here?” and the usual reply, “ Well, you’re the last 
we expected to meet.” And then they joined in staring at the water- 
works, and in looking at the merry-go-rounds which were erected within 
a few yards of the Palace-gates, where a sentry kept ward, but not so 
grimly that he would prevent the throng taking through the bars a 
peep into the private grounds. They wandered about and consumed 
sorbets and glaces; and while Smith and Jones looked about for pretty 
Frenchwomen, and—they said—looked in vain, Mrs. Smith and Mrs, 
Jones were expressing to each other how they were scandalised—though 
really envious—to see girls gadding about without bonnets, and looking 
so uncommonly cool in the hot afternéon air. 
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If we want to see every thing, we cannot do better than attach our- 
selves to the party of the Smiths and the Jones's, who incontinently amal- 
gamated. They were indefatigable; no amount of toil discomfited them; 
no pressure of crowd kept them from reaching the best point for seeing 
all that was to be seen. There is no necessity for an introduction. Mr. 
Reader, you know Mr. and Mrs. Smith; I think Mr. and Mrs. Jones are 
old acquaintances of yours. Al/lons? But s word in your private ear; 
don’t let any feeling of compassion induce you to offer Mrs. Smith your 
arm, if you see her looking very hot and puffy. She has over her fat 
shoulders donned her very warmest—because richest—mantle. Let her 
pay the righteous penalty of trying to look grand in a holiday crowd. 
It is a pity the British female should suffer so much in pursuit of 
enjoyment; but it would be unjustifiable interference with the decree 
of fate if you were to help her out of the trouble she has got—and will 
again a hundred times get—herself into. 

The great guns have boomed; the bells are calling to mass in the 
various churches; the streets are already gay with holiday attire. What 
is the first thing to be done? Shall we go to Nétre Dame? Oh, yes! 
and so we start. See, it is barely ten o'clock, and yet the column in 
the Place Vendéme is wreathed with green laurel, and decked with 
garlands of immortelles; a tribute from the veterans ofthe First Empire 
to their adored chief. There go the old men in a sort of Gallicised- 
English pensioner’s uniform to mass in the chapel of the Invalides. A 
blessing go with the veterans, even though during service they think 
more of the Little Corporal than of the solemn function! Surely it is 
permissible in the very Presence to think on loved ones, though they 
be lost! 

Another side of the picture. We are too early for Nétre Dame; 
let us go to the New Morgue. Ah, it is just as well; we can’t get in 
for the crowd. Queer notions of holiday some French people have! 
There are lingering about the doors and near the not very savoury wine- 
shops in the neighbourhood some Zouaves, who, resplendent in blue 
jackets with yellow worsted, and in baggy red trousers, the pockets of 
which suggest themselves as admirable receptacles for the produce of a 
foraging expedition, are—yes, Mrs. Smith, I am afraid there is no mis- 
take about it—reeling drunk. The troops have got permission to join 
in the general holiday, and for breakfast in the morning they have got 
a goodly extra allowance of wine and eau-de-vie,—this is the result. 
Next year they will probably get their allowance at dinner-time. 

It is the festival of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, as well as 
the féte-day of the Emperor; and good Catholics, who don’t love the 
Napoleonic dynasty passing well, still go to church in honour of “the 
Mother of the Lord.” So it is no wonder that soon after noon the nave 
of the glorious and nearly completely-restored cathedral is pretty well 
filled; and that before one, when the deputations from the senate, the 
council of state, and the municfpal authorities arrive, and when the 
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service commences, it is next to impossible to get a good place. We 
don’t understand much of the service, we English; even with mass- 
books, we cannot catch the various points in the function, for the Latin 
is twanged with a French intonation; and Jones, who says he read 
Virgil at school, pleads this as the reason why he can’t point out the 
place. It becomes wearisome, therefore, after a little, and we all go 
away; Mrs. Smith saying, when she gets outside, that these French 
people make a great fuss about reverence and all that, but they ought 
not to allow those two soldiers—the good woman means the beadles— 
to wear their hats in a place of worship. We take a voiture and go to 
the Invalides. On our way we stop to talk to an acquaintance, who 
tells us that the theatres have all been thrown open at one o'clock; 
and that from early morning crowds have been waiting at the doors to 
get their chance of free admission: like on a big night in the House of 
Commons, Jones says. We learn also that the Frangais was as usual 
most crowded, although they played a tragedy of Racine’s and a 
comedy of Moliére’s. In England holiday-folks go to see a burlesque, 
not a Shakesperian play, even if they have the opportunity of seeing 
the latter, which is but rare. We are further informed that the 
Emperor, the Empress, and—that by-no-means comely boy—the Prince 
Imperial, have had a reception at the Tuilleries, and are now at mass 
and a Te-Deum in the private chapel, with perhaps a better conscience 
that in the morning they have feg not a few of the hungry, and clothed 
a goodly number of the naked. 

“Why, it’s like a fair!” says Mrs. Smith; and the good woman’s 
words are the words of truth. It is very like a fair; it is a fair. There 
are the shows, and it is hard to believe that some of them are not old 
acquaintances. There is the Circassian lady; there is the African chief 
with a porcupine-quill through his nose, and looking unutterable things 
at the throng, which pokes him in the ribs as if he were stuffed, and 
salutes him with Zh, Lambert! There, too, is the penny peepshow, in 
which you get a good view of London, Jerusalem, Hong-Kong, Warsaw, 
Mexico, and fifty other places, for ten centimes. There again is Richard- 
son’s show; albeit Richardson’s venerable name has been supplanted, 
and although the performers have all sea-green spangled skirts, instead 
of the legitimate fusty red-and-yellow which do duty in Albion. There 
is a maypole, and a man climbing it. We bring our lorgnettes into 
play, and discover that to the green garland attached to the top of the 
maypole are hung several watches, silver cups and spoons, meerschaum- 
pipes, and other valuables. As an owier worms his way to the garland, 
and clutches at something, he gets cheered if he succeeds, and jeered 
at if he fails, as the soft-soap on the pole makes it even betting he will. 
“They do it in England for a leg of mutton,” says Jones; “but they 
don’t call it a mét de cocagne.” However, we all feel a serious contempt 
for the rope-dancers. There is a pretty lively breeze, and the gentleman 
in tights, as well as the lady in short skirts, who are to dance a pas de 
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deuz in the middle of the rope, have declined to go up unless they have 
guys attached to their belts. “ Ah,” says Mrs. Smith, “it’s not worth 
seeing; let’s go to the tomb of Napoleon.” 

They may talk of St. Genevieve as patron saint of Paris, and St. 
Denis as guardian of France. These are old-wives’ fables. True, the 
shrine of the lady in the lovely little church near the Pantheon has its 
votaries; true, the kings of France are buried under the invocation of 
the gentleman who has just had his portrait painted in fresco in Notre 
Dame with his head under his arm. But if there be a shrine in France 
to which the popular head is bowed, and at which the popular heart 
worships, it is that in /e Déme of the Invalides. And it is touching to 
see the gravity with which this crowd pays its respects to the ashes of 
’Empereur. He is the centre of the memories as well as of the hopes 
of France,—and memory and hope are the centres of religion. But we 
can see the tomb any day, without this great crowd to struggle with. 
It is better to be in the open air. And so we go to the Champs Elysées, 
and then to the Palais Royal to dinner. Mrs. Smith would rather have 
a good beefsteak than all these kickshaws; but she is as much surprised 
to learn that bad beefsteaks are half-a-crown a pound, and that she is 
getting her whole dinner for only tenpence more, including the wine 
which she does noé drink. 

In the evening we join the crowd which pours along the Rue de 
Rivoli, the illuminations in which wg pronounce, with proper insu- 
lar pride, to be inferior to those on great occasions at the Clubs in 
Pall Mall; but we confess, first to ourselves and then to each other, 
that we never saw an English crowd so good-humoured, so polite, so 
sober. In the Tuilleries gardens we are just in time to catch a glimpse 
of the Emperor on his balcony, bowing his acknowledgments of the 
greeting, which we are surprised, a day or two after, to read in English 
papers was decidedly cold. And then we turn and find ourselves in 
fairyland. If it were not for As-tu vu Lambert? we would look for 
elves and “wee folks.” The Peri that sat at Eden’s gate in a lone 
mood disconsolate would have no place, however, among these jewelled 
trees and illumined walks. And in that Mexican temple, whereby is 
symbolised the latest triumph of French gloire, and which stands, tem- 
porarily, around the Luxor obelisk in the Place of Concord, we should 
hardly be surprised to see the guardian genius of what the New-York 
writers call the gorgeous halls of the Montezumas, crowning with gas- 
lit laurel heroism personified by a chasseur. But there is hardly time 
to linger looking at this and the thousand-and-one rows of lamps, a 
thousand in a row, which light up all the foreground and the vista 
stretching as far as Neuilly. The fireworks are nearly due; and when 
they come, and we have stayed half an hour looking at them, we unani- 
mously arrive at the conclusion that they were yery much like fireworks 
any where else—only more so. As if there were not blaze enough, they 
now light up all the Champs Elysées with green and red fires, making 
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every body look now like stage-spectres, now like stage-demons; and 
every body is still enjoying himself, when Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones, 
who have displayed heroic endurance, fairly give in, and common hu- 
manity makes us see them home, to rest for the things to be seen during 
the rest of the week. We cannot get a voiture; the drivers have all 
taken holiday; besides, the police would not allow one west of the 
Louvre; and as we trudge to our hotels, tired but gratified, we settle in 
our own minds that these rejoicings may be very hollow, but that they 
are excessively pretty; that these holidays may be enervating, but that 
they are extraordinarily enjoyable; and our final verdict is that perhaps 
we should be none the worse off in England, if we had more frequent 
bursts of popular rejoicing. We are full of festivities during the re- 
mainder of the week. But are not reviews on the Champ de Mars very 
like reviews in Hyde Park, or Wormwood Scrubs, or Wimbledon Com- 
mon; and who is the King of Spain, that I should write about him? 
No; an ice at Tortoni’s, and then to post with this, reading on the way 
a dissertation in Le Petit Journal about “ Eh, Lambert !” 
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By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ILL-MATCHED COUPLE, 


Yes; who on earth could “Sir Charles” be? and what right had he to 
drive up the dull shabby little street in his dashing phaeton, scatter- 
ing the children, and exciting general observation? People were ready 
enough as it was to make disparaging remarks upon all folks con- 
nected with the drama; ready enough to declare the gifted Miss So- 
and-so to be flighty in her conduct, and the versatile Mr. Somebody- 
else to be devoted to the bottle. Mr. Jones the special pleader, and 
Mr. Smith the wholesale stationer, may commit all sorts of depravi- 
ties, and beyond the small circle of their immediate acquaintances their 
foibles are unknown; but those public characters, whose names figure 
on the playbills, cannot be too particular; for their business is every 
body’s business, and their reputations are apt to be treated lightly by 
a charitable and kindly world. It is one of the penalties of success, 
argued Horace; the great law of compensation settles that it should be 
so; and to the philosopher it should be a comfort and a soothing reflec- 
tion at all times. Horace a philosopher! He who was chafing at a 
scarcely-developed jealousy, which was as irritating as the full-fledged 
feeling every bit, and which filled his mind with uncomfortable thoughts, 
and upset him, and took away his appetite, and rendered him worse 
company in the first-floor of Little Green Street than ever. 

The great law of compensation? Yes; the law which permits the 
Earl of Emptypate to have a pretty wife and thirty thousand a-year, 
but takes it out of him terribly with the gout and troublesome relations; 
the law which allows the great Browbeater Q.C. to gain that tremendous 
case in court, and covers him with present glory, and paves the certain 
path to the comfortable cushions and the imposing ermine, but sends 
him home trembling to his termagant spouse, whom he is ashamed to 
show to the world, for does she not massacre her majesty’s English 
every time she opens her mouth? The glorious compensating-law, 
which gives so much and takes away so much; which doles out to men 
and women much the same amount of happiness, if they could be only 
brought to see it. 

Of all people in the world, Horace was perhaps the last to be 
brought to see it, or at all events to submit to it with any decent 
show of patience. “Argue as one will,” he thought, “there can be 
no denying that Sir Charles—whoever he may be, with his horses 
and carriages, his handle to his name, his landed property, and his 
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social status—gets a much greater amount of enjoyment out of life than 
I do, with my cheerless lodgings, uncertain income, slender prospects, 
and”—yes; there is no blinking the matter, he wound up with his wife. 
He wasn’t speaking: he was only thinking; and he thought the last 
portion of the sentence soffo voce, as one might say: he dared scarcely 
think it aloud. There seemed something shameful in it; and he felt 
himself colouring deeply. But spite of his blushes and the feeling of 
self-contempt for the mean thoughts that came across him, his way- 
ward brain would dwell upon the unpleasant subject, and he found 
himself turning to it again and again; and he began at last, by some 
specious process of mental reasoning, to look upon himself as an injured 
man; not that he could exactly say who had injured him. That he 
had been his own enemy in marrying as he had done, he never admitted ; 
the thought was too absurd; self-conceit would not permit it to dwell 
upon his mind fora moment. The king can do no wrong; and if ever 
there was a king in a small way of business, that despotic domestic 
monarch was most undoubtedly Mr. Bentley. Supposing his marriage 
to have been an injudicious act,—he didn’t admit it was, by any means, 
because that would have implied rashness upon his part; and if there 
was one thing he prided himself upon, &c. &¢..—but supposing it to 
have been injudicious, was he to blame in the matter? Had not Pris- 
cilla married him, rather than he married her? ‘Wasn’t the act one of 
generosity on his part? Seeing her snubbed and unhappy, had he not, 
like a self-denying chivalrous student as he was, boldly come to her 
rescue, and taken her from a home in which she was miserable? What 
was there in the histories of heroes more self-sacrificing and unselfish 
than this? 

A young man about to enter life, with talent, he might say genius, 
beyond most, who might have won for himself fame and honour and 
position, to willingly clog himself with an incumbrance,—an incum- 
brance who brought him nothing; an incumbrance who could sew-on 
shirt-buttons, and battle and chaffer with small tradesmen, and beat 
down weekly bills, and dispute over items beneath a lady’s notice, one 
would think; an incumbrance, without expensive tastes, it was true, and 
of a domestic turn generally ; but an incumbrance, when all was said 
and done,—a mile-stone round the neck of genius, and a burden on the 
back of young ambition. And did not Priscilla know every thought 
that passed through the busy brain of her young husband, as well as he 
did himself? Did she not read his reflections in the anxious worried 
frown upon his forehead, and trace the current of his thoughts in the 
thousand trifling evidences of dissatisfaction and discomfort during each 
day of his nervous unsettled life? O sharp-eyed sex, when we fancy we 
deceive you, how we deceive ourselves! How you see through us, and 
run us up, and tabulate us, and docket us, and put us in the little men- 
tal pigeon-holes, with titles over them, which tell what we are; and all 
the while we are wrapped in our “superior intelligence,” draped in our 
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cloak of self-conceit ; and we imagine that we are grand mysterious 
creatures, past the comprehension of the squaws whose calm eyes see the 
very beatings of our craven hearts, and who know the painted warrior, 
with his pipe and his poisoned arrows, and his solemn silence and his 
native dignity, to be no more than a trumpery swindle and a shallow 
sham. 

What must be the feelings of a wife when she first begins to find 
her husband look upon her as a burden and a clog; when the love— 
never very intense, but which the wife hoped might be all the more 
enduring from the absence of extravagance in it—begins to fade 
and disappear, leaving a dull blank colourless ground of indifference, 
which must, as she well knows, soon assume the more decided hue of 
actual dislike, what can picture the inward anguish of a lovmg woman! 
Now Priscilla really loved her husband. Her way of showing her 
affection was not as many women’s are; for she had been brought up 
in a harsh school, and had never been encouraged to exhibit any great 
show of tenderness. She was a woman incapable of coaxing ; she never 
nestled up to her husband when he had been worried at disappoint- 
ments out-of-doors, never crept softly up to his side, and, taking his 
hand gently in hers, whispered a cheering word of comfort. Not that 
she was callous by any means. She felt the deepest sympathy for him 
in his disappointments and annoyances; but she was not possessed of 
much judgment, and would frequently make an irritating remark, or 
ask an unpleasant question, precisely at the most inopportune moment. 
She would almost drive her easily-excited husband wild by asking kindly 
after some acquaintance who had, by the merest accident, been unplea- 
santly prominent in Horace’s thoughts at the moment, in consequence 
of said acquaintance having snubbed him that very day. She would 
speak slightly of the productions of his particular friends, failing to 
distinguish their articles in the periodical to which Horace was at- 
tached; whilst she would, from perfect chance, praise the shallow scrib- 
bling of some contributor whose name was gall and wormwood to her 
husband. When he read her his sarcastic contributions, she would 
fail altogether to see the points, and would listen to his humorous 
sallies without a ghost of a smile upon her inflexible countenance. Not 
that she was a fool. She was a shrewd sharp girl enough, and her intel- 
lect was bright when brought to bear upon many subjects; but she was 
not the wife, in any way, for Horace Bentley. She was thrown away 
upon him, and he upon her. He should have married a sympathetic 
young creature, with lofty aspirations, poetic yearnings, a soul above 
seeing after things, a spirit that yearned for the illimitable; a girl gifted 
with a great sense of the ridiculous, who would have joined her hus- 
band in laughing at the world, but who would have possessed great 
powers of pathos too; a woman with whom inky fingers were an insti- 
tution, and who would have passed her days in dreamy rhapsody, and 
her nights in gazing spellbound on the moon; a wife who would have 
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shrunk from an interview with a mundane butcher-boy, who would have 
pined to nothing rather than beat-down a fishmonger’s charge for a pair 
of soles ; a wife who would have sat and watched her husband at his 
work, with her white hands crossed upon her knee, and her big thought- 
ful eyes fixed in admiration and worshipping wonder on the marvellous 
young genius, who was immortalising himself with a quire of foolscap 
and a penny ink-bottle, whilst heedless crowds passed by, and creditors 
(who could not understand him) clamoured at the front-door for their 
small accounts; a wife who would have gone headlong to ruin with him, 
but who would have appreciated him at all events, and not dashed at a 
subject like pickled salmon just as her husband had finished reading a 
little poem which he considered to be rather better than Béranger. 
There was no denying his clothes were well looked after; his shirts 
were never without a button, the darning of his hose might have carried 
away a prize at an exhibition of needlework. They were always folded 
with a precision that was highly praiseworthy ; and he had never to ask 
a second time for his boots. Then his meals were always ready to a mo- 
ment, and his weekly bills were a marvel for their minuteness. Spick 
and span too were the apartments, the windows spotless, and the chintz 
covers of the chairs always presented a shininess suggestive of a general 
“calendering” the day before. The bump of order was prominently 
developed in Priscilla’s cranium, and the severe trimness of the drawing- 
room struck the stranger with a kind of awe, and he would mechani- 
cally return the chair he had taken to its place at the conclusion of his 
visit. Much as the children dreaded Horace, they were ten times more 
afraid of his wife. When her little sharp rap was heard at the door, 
the Molloy child who was deputed to open it would walk tremulously 
and with bated breath to perform his task, and would cower behind it 
as Priscilla passed, and descend to the kitchen on tiptoe when the des- 
perate feat was accomplished. Mrs. Molloy, not a nervous woman by 
any means, would feel “ all of a fluster” when Priscilla sent word that 
she wanted to see her, and would make many excuses, such as the 
necessity of a slight revision of her toilette generally, and her cap in 
particular, in order to gain time before facing the first-floor with com- 
posure. The surly lout of a husband of hers, too, entertained a whole- 
some terror of Mrs. Bentley, and would suddenly cease the swagger in 
which he indulged on his way home at night from “The Dromedaries,” 
and descend the kitchen-stairs in a humble, not to say sneaking, man- 
ner, that would have greatly entertained his boon companions in the 
street, could they have seen the pothouse blusterer creeping to bed in 
apparent fear of his life. The boon companions even knew something 
about Molloy’s lodger ; for happening to prolong an argument opposite 
their brother-member’s doorstep one night, they were suddenly alarmed 
by the white form of an enraged female appearing at the open first-floor 
window, and were edified by a libellous harangue from Mrs. Bentley, 
who was not in the best of tempers, and who threatened to give the 
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entire body in charge if they didn’t move on that very instant,—a set of 
idle tipsy brawlers! 

It was one of Horace’s late evenings, and he was out. He had 
a good many late evenings, and it must be admitted that Priscilla 
scarcely set about in the right way to make his home very inviting. She 
thought she did. She did not err from any desire to be contradictory 
and disagreeable. She reasoned and argued with herself; but to no pur- 
pose. She had always made her papa’s home pleasant to him; the pupils, 
perhaps, had not experienced unalloyed happiness in the house of the 
Bloomsbury surgeon; but their special comfort had never™been consi- 
dered greatly by Priscilla. She was always at home; she did not gad 
about—indeed she sighed when she reflected that she had nowhere to 
gad to; she was always neat, and had never worn a curl-paper since 
her wedding-day; she had nice dinners ready to the time; and no ac- 
quaintances unpleasant to her husband ever came to see her. No, poor 
girl, that last reflection was true enough. She was not burdened with 
an over-quantity of friends. She was lonely enough, in all conscience. 
Even her mamma came only at long intervals, and made her miserable 
with her complaints and grievances. The dressmaker opposite had loads 
of visitors, people who came and drank tea with her, and sat at the 
window munching water-cresses. She had seen shrimps frequently over 
the way, and, on occasion, boiled ham from the cookshop. Laughter 
and singing would be often heard in the first-floor opposite; in Priscilla’s 
apartments never: except, perhaps, when Horace roared over his own 
writings, or sung a snatch of something he had heard Miss Mellington 
warble. There was a goldbeater next door, who did not confine his 
beating to the precious metal, but occasionally extended the exercise of 
his skill to his precious wife. Fighting was frequent at the next house, 
but the tears and mutual regrets in which the goldbeater and his 
better-half indulged, when their contests were over, were said by Mrs. 
Molloy (who had witnessed the reconciliations) to be “ very ’art-rending 
and pleasant.” There was nothing heart-rending and nothing pleasant 
in the chilly, sombre, sullen state of things at Priscilla’s. A good row, 
if it bore with it the certainty of mutual forgiveness and consequent tem- 
porary happiness, would have been welcome to the young wife, who felt 
herself very much like a fish out of water, not understanding exactly 
what it all meant, or how it had arisen, or what she was to do to put 
an end to the present cheerless mode of life. For, as we have said, she 
loved her husband. She had never, until she met him, known what 
it was to flutter at the approach of any man, had never seen a male 
creature with whom she could be content to pass her life. But 
she found Horace different from any one she had ever known, and his 
faults even rendered him more attractive to her. Now in the long 
lonely hours a reflection—a humbling and a shaming reflection— 
would come upon her, and render her very miserable. Had she not lured 
Horace on to think he loved her? had she not married Aim? She dared 
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hardly put this question to her conscience, but found herself putting it 
continually. She remembered the brusque manner of the young stu- 
dent gradually growing kinder, until it merged into a more than ordi- 
nary politeness and attention. Then she traced the whole course of the 
business: how she flattered his boyish conceit, and played-off a thousand 
little amatory tricks; and how he had blundered into a sort of matri- 
monial mesh, in an awkward kind of way, and, floundering about, had 
found himself engaged and vowed to marry, before he well knew what 
he was about. It had been a bad business on her part, and she re- 
gretted it now. Regretted it more for her husband’s sake than her 
own; for she had never hoped for any particular happiness, and had 
made up her mind to single spinsterhood long ago. But the bright 
youth who had been entrapped,—for in her more desponding and self- 
accusatory moments she would use no milder term,—he might have 
done any thing, have won name and fame, and in time have married 
—ay, married even Miss Mellington, if he’d pleased. At the thought 
of rivalry, there would return all the petty pleasure of a temporary 
triumph; and she would wipe her eyes with quick sharp dabs, her 
pocket-handkerchief rolled into a hard lump like a little railway-buf- 
fer, in the extremity of her excitement. Then she would indulge in 
little fierce fits of crying, that relieved her very slightly, but left her 
more low and miserable than ever. 

This was the woman whom Horace thought he could deceive, or at 
all events conceal the truth from. He thought—as we are all apt to 
do—that she was not sensitive because she was not sensitive in his way. 
When he received a sharp letter from the proprietor of the periodical, 
pulling him up very properly about not sending his contributions at the 
stipulated time, he was with difficulty persuaded from writing a rejoinder 
on the spur of the moment, which would have put an immediate finish 
to his relations with the employer who was paying him the salary which 
supported him. When Priscilla declared the proprietor to be in the right, 
Horace considered his wife to be not only devoid of all sensitiveness, 
but to be lacking in affectionate sympathy. He would have liked his 
wife to have got his hat and gloves ready for him, so that he might 
have started off at once and bearded the lion in his den. He was ter- 
ribly sulky with her, and hardly spoke:a word for the rest of the day; 
though he found the salary his wife’s advice had prevented his fling- 
ing away highly convenient, and in fact peculiarly necessary the fol- 
lowing week. 

“ But who on earth could Sir Charles be ?” 


Cuaprer XX. 


COONEY’S LODGER BREAKS BOUNDS. 


Ir was another hot night in Cooney’s quarters, though not so sul- 
try as on the occasion of Felicia’s mysterious visit. Cooney was still 
smoking his pipe, as if he had never stirred from the same spot for a 
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week, and his opposite neighbour was doing the like. Squalor and 
crime and hunger still lounged about the ends of the hideous courts, 
as they had done for many a night before, and would again until the 
creeping chills of the coming winter sent them shivering into their 
wretched hovels, or out into the foggy streets in search of plunder. 
Whichever way the wind blew, the dust was pretty certain to settle in 
the grimy coffers of the insatiable Cooney. The number of pewter-pots 
that were placed out to dry in the hot sun might diminish ; but the net 
of the marine-store dealer was a capacious one, and he was not parti- 
cular as to what flowed into it. The trifling weekly sum paid by his 
mysterious lodger tumbled into his till with the rest of his gains, and 
went to swell the enormous balance supposed to be gathering to the 
credit of Cooney by his less fortunate neighbours. The mysterious 
lodger, who occupied a dingy and somewhat dilapidated room in the 
shaky tenement of the unscrupulous marine-store dealer, was only a 
mystery to Cooney so far as his never going out was concerned. From 
morning till night, and from night till morning, the gentleman in the 
spare apartment paced his small room or reclined upon his fusty bed, or 
cooked his unsavoury victuals, or spelled over his greasy weekly paper, 
or puffed away at his cheap and strong tobaceo—tobacco cheaper and 
stronger even than Cooney’s own—and lolled with his bull-head at the 
window (looking on to a court), but never passed the threshold of his 
landlord’s door. This was a mystery to Cooney, certainly. He had 
received lodgers before, who had kept their room in the broad glare of 
day, and had sauntered forth under the shadow of night. He had shel- 
tered many queer customers in his time. A history of that small back- 
room and its inhabitants would have been a strange and interesting 
volume, and would have formed a neat little appendix to the Newgate 
Calendar; for Cooney’s lodgers had seldom been honest folk. Few 
of them but had felt uncomfortable in the presence of the police; and 
perilous leaps from the small window into the court beneath had been 
made by Cooney’s tenants on more than one occasion. The landlord, 
however, had seldom gone without his rent, even with his least-solvent 
lodgers. He had never shown any great delicacy or consideration in 
mentioning money-matters, but had invariably gone straight to the 
point and demanded his week’s rent in advance ; for “bless your ’art,” 
he would observe, “what’s life? you’re ’ere to-day and gone to-morrow ;” 
which was too frequently the fact in the lodgers’ case; but Cooney seldom 
lost by them, in consequence ofnever departing from his settled custom. 

Suicide was not altogether a stranger to the room where the mys- 
terious lodger dwelt; and if report was to be credited, a darker deed 
had once been committed within the four wails of the foul apartment. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Cooney’s, dark deeds were common 
enough ; for it was a lawless locality, and when drink had it all its own 
way—drink on an empty stomach—the place was apt to lose its head 
and turn rampant in the extreme, flourishing knives and fighting fiercely, 
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sparing neither woman nor child in its brutal violence. Though beds 
were scarce about there, the usual commercial result attendant upon a 
brisk demand was not apparent, and lodgings did not run high; the 
avaricious Cooney even being content with a very modest sum for the 
accommodation he afforded his strange lodger. 

Mr. Jennings—for such was the name he gave, or rather Ledbitter 
gave for him on his first settling in Cooney’s quarters—was not a 
troublesome lodger, even as lodgers in that neighbourhood went. He 
never rung the bell, for the simple reason that there was no bell to 
ring,—and nobody to answer it, if there had been; he cooked his own 
meagre food, of which he ate little; and Tom Spottle did his marketing. 
Tom Spottle, an orphan lad who lived in the court beneath, and who 
would always shuffle up to the mysterious lodger when he heard a 
peculiar low whistle, in which the queer customer would indulge when 
he wished to engage the attention of the boy. For if Cooney was re- 
ticent and uncommunicative, so was his lodger. In fact, the marine- 
store dealer shone beside Mr. Jennings as a brilliant conversationalist. 
He could upon occasion indulge in something approaching dialogue; 
and when he was wound-up by disappointment in some bargain which 
had “gone off,” or the discovery that he had given too much for some 
article in the way of business, Cooncy had been known to go on a good 
deal; whilst there were those who had heard him talking by the hour 
to himself, totting up the trifling gains of the day, and criticising his 
own conduct as a mercantile man stringently and with much acrimony. 
“ Pretty feller you are,” he had been heard to say, as he picked at his 
beard with his long yellow claws; “pretty feller for business! Pity 
you wasn’t brought up to play a instrument or write ballids. Nice eye 
for any think in your trade you’ve got, I don’t think; and a very pleasant 
soft ’art when you see the gal a trembling with the sugar-tongs in her 
‘and and her eye on the door all the while, ready to take any trifle, 
quite grateful and ’appy. Yow go and give fancy prices for things, you 
do. People gives you a character for being a deep ’un too; that’s the 
best of it! Deep! You! Why, bless your innocent ’art, you're just 
about as shaller as shaller can be ; that’s what you are. The sooner you 
gives up a trying your ’and at trade and retires to that ’andsome country 
seat of yours, with livery servants and every thing gen-teel, the better.” 

Thus would the contemplative Cooney reflect aloud upon his un- 
pardonable generosity and untradesman-like liberality, said sundry 
eavesdroppers, who had listened at the cracks of his shutters on calm 
still evenings and been greatly entertained thereby. But Mr. Jennings 
was not in the habit of talking to himself, though he would occasionally 
heave a great heavy sigh that seemed to shake the house. On the 
whole, Mr. Jennings must have found it dull; and he would have found 
it even duller than it really was, if it had not been for a very bad and 
troublesome cough, which kept him company almost continually—a 
cough that seemed to tear his throat as he struggled with it, and after 
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a fierce and triumphant wrestle would leave him weak and exhausted, 
panting for breath, the tears streaming from his blood-shot eyes, and his 
thick neck crimson at the back. 

There were a good many bad coughs in that neighbourhood, and 
consumption stalked about those narrow squalid courts without his 
presence being greatly noticed, and certainly without being often chal- 
lenged by that watchful but sadly overweighted sentinel, the parish- 
surgeon. The lungs of little children had a hard struggle of it in 
those close foul dens in which they slept in crowds; and the snatches 
of a purer air they got when playing amidst the garbage in the gut- 
ters—air purer by comparison, but bad enough in all conscience—were 
but snatches, after all. Philanthropists had passed down the street 
and peeped timidly up the courts, and hurried on shudderingly and 
with elevated noses. They had wondered indignantly (when they 
were out of the street and elbowed broadcloth instead of ragged 
fustian), for their parts, how people could for shame keep their chil- 
dren so dirty, their matted hair uncombed, and their hands and feet 
a sight; and they gave it as their opinion that the poor would find it 
much to their advantage if they were cleaner in their habits; for soap- 
and-water was cheap enough, as every body knew. Yet these very 
people would say to young friends about to marry, “ Never live in an 
old cheap house, my dear; do what you will with painting and clean- 
ing, you will find your furniture look shabby in it ; and what with 
old-fashioned dingy mantlepieces, ugly grates, rattling shaky windows, 
ill-fitting doors, and cracked ceilings, you will be always having work- 
men in to tinker it up, and it will never look well. No, my dear, take 
a newly-built house: those nice elegant modern villas, with their lofty 
ceilings and general comfort, elegance, and accommodation, half furnish 
themselves ; though you are not overloaded with furniture at present, 
and intend adding to it by degrees as your income increases, you will 
feel some pride in a house that to a certain extent keeps itself clean, 
and always does you credit.” Model cottages might have cured many 
of the coughs that were settling fast upon the lungs of Cooney’s little 
neighbours. Clean hands and faces, ay and cleaner consciences too, 
might have been a little less uncommon, if the sacred word “home” 
had not been associated with every thing comfortless and filthy in the 
reeking courts and alleys round about the marine-store dealer’s den. 
Not that Mr. Jennings had been without advice. Mr. Ledbitter had 
been to a surgeon for him; and a pompous little man—with a shirt- 
front which shamed the whole street, and a double eyeglass which 
sorely tempted the evil-looking lads on the kerb, as its owner passed 
with gingerly steps along the pavement—would occasionally sneak into 
the shop of Cooney, and, bowing blandly, mount the creaking stairs 
that led to his patient’s apartment, turning the handle softly, and 
coming suddenly upon the lodger, and starting him so, that his pulse - 
would be unreliable for some minutes; for Jennings was averse to 
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strangers, and trembled whenever there was a knock at his door. 
This might have been the result of a low state of health, though 
Cooney assigned it to other causes. But the landlord was apt to sus- 
pect every body, and Jennings was not personally a lodger to inspire 
any particular confidence, possessing many of the physical peculiarities 
of the class in which Cooney moved. Though bantered gently by the 
doctor, Jennings never overcame his nervousness, nor could he com- 
pletely disguise a very evident sense of relief which always came over 
him on discovering who it was that had entered his room. 

“ And how is our cough to-day?” would Pinto ask (for Pinto was 
Ledbitter’s doctor), and he it was who had dazzled the neighbours with 
the display of linen and the double eyeglass; “ are we easier, eh?” 

“Well, for the matter of that, doctor, much about the same; but I 
don’t mind the cough; it’s the close-shaving in the matter of a drop of 
something. I don’t feel myself without it.” 

“My dear sir, we must be severe with you on that particular point. 
You must not indulge in any thing of the kind just yet, I assure you. 
Drink would be only adding fuel to fire; you are a great deal too easily 
excited as it is.” 

The man rolled his eye round the room fiercely, and muttered some 
dissatisfied sentences to himself, but did not renew his remarks on the 
subject. 

“Now, Mr. Jennings, you will take some of this, according to the 
directions, whenever the cough is troublesome, and I will see you again 
some day soon. Good-morning.” And the surgeon ran down the stairs, 
scuttered through the shop, and was in the street before Jennings could 
say another word. 

Out of the street into another more airy and less crowded would the 
doctor’s legs have carried him very speedily, had not Cooney caught him 
by the sleeve and stopped him. 

“ Look’ee here, doctor,” he said, jerking his thumb at the lodger’s 
room, “ any thing wrong there?” 

“What do you mean, my dear sir?” 

Pinto called every body “my dear sir.” He even addressed the 
new young doctor a couple of doors off, whose smart brougham was gall 
and wormwood to the shabby little surgeon, as his “dear sir,” the first 
time he met him, though he could have stuck a dagger into the small 
of his back with the liveliest satisfaction. He “my dear sir’d” his 
tradespeople, and the luckless patient whom he put into the County 
Court in the course of the same afternoon. 

Cooney was annoyed at having to explain himself. He shook his 
head with a vexed look, and continued: 

“Wrong, any thing wrong? that cough, for instance? Churchyardy, 
ain’t it?” 

“ Ha, ha! my dear sir; it 7s, as you say, ‘ churchyardy;’ but I appre- 
hend nothing—oh, no, nothing. Your lodger has lived hard; looks as 
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if he could fell a bullock; nothing of the kind, weak as a cat; but 
cough nothing very serious.” 

“ No dying on the premises,—nothing of that sort?” 

“Oh, no; make your mind easy, my dear sir.” 

Cooney gave a grunt of relief; for he didn’t like people a-dying about 
in Ais house. Pinto was soon out of sight; his short sturdy legs taking 
him over the uneven pavement at a brisk half trot; a style of loco- 
motion he had assumed in early life, to give people an idea that he was 
always in a hurry to get to his numerous patients. 

Privacy had begun to pall upon Jennings lately; and his state of 
close retirement, unrelieved by the visits of friend or foe, and unsweet- 
ened by the occasional fillip of a cheering glass, was unpléasantly sug- 
gestive of the confinement to which felons are submitted; and Jennings 
chafed at it, and had grown daily more morose than ever. He began 
to look on life without liquor as a bit of a burden, and he didn’t see 
exactly what good was to come of his long incarceration over Cooney’s 
shop. The absence of Ledbitter, however, he considered a great relief, 
and he felt to breathe more freely as he reflected that the Glenburn 
family were out of town; for Ledbitter had got him somehow in his 
power, and it was very evident that the valet was not the kind of man 
to give way to a generous impulse without a reason for it. In a blun- 
dering bull-headed sort of way, Jennings arrived at the conclusion that 
he was somehow being made a tool of, and he felt no kind of gratitude 
to the man who fed, lodged, and provided him with a doctor. He was 
doing himself good, no doubt, by keeping away from drink, and taking 
stuff for his cough, and living quiet; but he didn’t want to do himself 
good. He’d rather have been out and about, his own master, and free to 
take his glass when he liked; he hated the fellow who had got him in his 
toils, who exercised a mysterious power over him, and made his blood 
run cold when he looked at him with a sinister smile upon his lip and a 
meaning look in his pale strange eyes. For Ledbitter did look at him 
a great deal during their interviews; and Jennings by no means liked it, 
and winced under it, and felt himself unable to return the other’s gaze, 
and was very dispirited, and sometimes a trifle sulky in the presence of 
his patron. But he was powerless to rebel. The serpent-eyes had fixed 
him, and, burly brute as he was, he sadly feared the serpent’s fangs. 
He was relieved of the oppressive presence of the valet; but the valet’s 
spirit seemed to haunt the place, and the pale eyes to pierce the gloom 
and watch the solitary lodger as he lay in bed, or sat moodily spelling 
over his paper, or lolled lazily at the little shaky window over the court 
where Tom Spottle qwelt. 

He could never get away from those eyes, those searching eyes of 
Ledbitter’s, that had so little expression, and yet said so much; eyes 
that told the poor outcast, hiding from the world in his miserable 
retreat, that disobedience would be his doom, the slightest show of 
insolence would seal his fate, and that a prison would be his portion 
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if he so much as raised his little finger in rebellion. Not that Ledbitter 
had ever threatened. He was gentle and low-voiced, and moved about 
with panther-like softness, and sat down gradually on the broken 
chair, so that that dilapidated article of furniture showed fewer signs 
than usual of distress; and he never said a cross word to the fellow 
who feared him so. The very stairs creaked less with Ledbitter than 
with any body else. He seemed to go through life making less noise 
than other people, and appeared to glide through existence as it were 
oleaginously and without a hitch. It was strange that the big lodger 
at Cooney’s should consider him fearful-looking, as he undoubtedly did, 
and that he should see any thing peculiarly unpleasant in the mouth of 
Ledbitter, any thing coldly crucl in the eyes of Ledbitter, any thing 
suggestive of cunning and remorselessness in Ledbitter’s general air and 
manner. Jennings had seen many bad faces in his time—faces that had 
grinned hate and rage upon him, with gleaming eyes and great fierce 
tusks of teeth set together firmly—faces rendered almost fiendish by 
drink and starvation, degrading punishment, or the rampant sway of 
evil passions, for he had mixed among a desperate crew; but he had 
never seen a countenance that chilled his blood when he looked upon it 
until he saw the white full face of Ledbitter, the cold crafty features of 
the man who had him in his iron grip. Often as the valet sat by him 
in the wretched room, Jennings’s fingers would itch to be at his visitor’s 
throat, and the placid manner of his patron would madden him by its 
quict air of complete self-possession; but he was powerless when Led- 
bitter was present; and when he had gone, the lodger would clench his 
fists and growl a deep curse between his closed teeth, and inveigh most 
bitterly against the cruel fate that had thrown the valet in his path. 
Low, tremulous, and nervous,—for the poor wretch had been reduced 
by physic and fear to a miserable state of melancholy and perpetual 
trepidation,—Jennings would perhaps have put himself out of the reach 
of his tormentor and his enemies in general, had it not been for the 
promise of a reward some day. The date had not been, and would 
not be, fixed at present; but Ledbitter would reward him in due season 
for the service he was doing the valet, and in a distant land, where 
drink was plentiful, he might rest beneath the roof of his own dwelling 
and snap his fingers at fortune. Ledbitter was very fond of picturing 
this future of perfect happiness to the lodger at Cooney’s; but could 
never be induced to fix a date for a realisation of the golden dream. 
“There was time enough, time enough,” he would say, gravely 
shaking his head; “time enough when that troublesome cough was 
cured, and the shattered constitution a little restored, to talk about the 
future.” Though the visitor did talk about the future a good deal and 
very tantalisingly, giving a fanciful description of a serene and peaceful 
existence in a foreign land that set the lodger’s mouth watering, and 
showed up the dirt and discomfort of Mr. Cooney’s “ furnished apart- 
ment” very effectively. Whether, however, this pleasant but uncer- 
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tain prospect was worth waiting for through an indefinite period—a 
period during which freedom of action and a drop of drink were denied 
@ poor man—was a question. 

On the particular night of which we are speaking, Jennings felt the 
heat and the loneliness, and the desire for something better than barley- 
water and slops more strongly than usual, and he’sat and sighed at the 
open window, and leered horribly at Tom Spottle, whom he spied pass- 
ing up the court with a can of beer. 

It was many a long day—many a long year it seemed to the thirsty 
Jennings—since he had tasted beer. As to brandy, he had forgotten 
what its flavour was like. Tom Spottle carried the beer-can very care- 
fully; but he could not prevent an occasional drop falling, like the first 
big blobs of a thunder-shower, on the hot flagstones of Carmichael Court. 
Jennings turned his head from the window; for flesh is weak, and he felt 
himself failing in the matter of firmness. He went to the other side of 
the room and tried to become absorbed in the print of the parting be- 
tween Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess, which a former lodger had 
cut from a newspaper; but he failed to get up any interest in the highly- 
sensational woodcut; and despite the presence of the Ledbitter eyes, 
which he felt were looking hard at him all the while, his own visionary 
orbs again settled upon the figure of the youth*ul Spottle, who from 
certain indications about the mouth, appeared to have slaked his own 
thirst in a furtive and rapid manner for fear of observation. 

Tom Spottle was a London boy of the lowest grade, sharp, saucy, and 
strong of limb; not a sentimental consumptive little hero with a latent love 
of his catechism and a pious horror of naughty words. He was the sort 
of child who would have thriven on a cinder-heap, and grown sturdy on 
the banks of a sewer. He had never known an ache or pain, though his 
toes peeped out of his big broken boots, and his clothing was as scanty 
in December as in the dog-days. He scarcely ever gave a civil reply to 
any one; he was no respecter of persons; he would have been quite at 
his ease with the parson of the parish, and would have chatted familiarly 
with her majesty’s state-coachman. His mother, Mrs. Spottle, was a 
laundress of intemperate habits; a small spare white-faced woman, who 
was in the habit of declaring it was “little as sufficed her, goodness 
know’d ;” and might have added, that less would have been prudent, for 
she was generally unaccountable for her own actions after dusk; and 
how it was she had never set fire to her shaky lodgings was a mystery 
to her neighbours. Tom’s father had fallen off a ladder in a fit, and 
died in hospital, when his son was an infant; but spite of meagre food 
and inattention, Tom grew to be a sturdy lad, and learnt his letters 
from the names on the spirit-casks at the gin-palace patronised by his 
mamma. Had he consulted his own inclinations, he would have gone 
to sea long ago, but he could never make up his mind to leave his 
mother ; and she, poor muddled miserable creature, adored her son, and 
would sob over him in her maudlin moments, and say how like he was 
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to his dead father, and what a fine strapping fellow he was growing, and 
how good he was to his poor old mother with her rheumatics, and no- 
body to say a good word for her in the world. Nobody did say a good 
word for her, certainly; but he would have been a bold boy who would 
have dared to utter any thing against Mrs. Spottle in her son’s hear- 
ing. Once a strong lad of the court so far forgot himself as to call 
out “Old Tom!” to the laundress, who was pursuing her unsteady way 
along the court to her lodging, muttering in thick accents to herself; 
whereupon “young” Tom, having seen his mother safe in-doors, set upon 
the satirical youth in question, and sent him back to his friends with a 
pair of black eyes, and a cut down the cheek that disfigured him for life. 
Nobody had ever done any thing towards improving Tom’s mind, and 
he was steeped in ignorance; but half-fed, half-clothed, and wholly dirty 
little street Arab as he was, there was something in the bright eye and 
brisk manner of the neglected boy that was very remarkable—a gay 
unvicious spirit that no surrounding misery and gloom could crush and 
destroy. He had soon attracted the eye of Jennings, for he was nearly 
always about the court under Cooney’s window; and a sort of acquaint- 
anceship sprung up between the rough man with the bad cough and the 
sharp boy in the ragged clothes. The lodger indulged in clean linen 
to an extent never known previously in the annals of the back-room he 
lived in; for Ledbitter insisted upon it, and as he paid for the washing, 
Jennings did not object. Young Tom carried the clothes backward and 
forward from his mother, who got the job through the recommendation 
of Cooney ; and thus the friendship commenced. Ledbitter saw the boy 
too, and liked him, occasionally giving him coppers and good advice, 
though he discouraged his visits, and told him to fetch what Mr. Jen- 
nings required and then be off, and not hang about; particularly though 
was he to remember one thing—he was never to bring Mr. Jennings 
any thing to drink, on pain of Ledbitter’s displeasure and the loss of the 
lodger’s washing to Tom’s mother. 

But young Tom Spottle, sharp impudent boy as he was, had a feel- 
ing heart, and when he saw the wistful glances which fell from the eyes 
of Mr. Jennings upon the can of beer he held in his hand, he mechani- 
cally paused and nodded at his neighbour, and asked him if he wanted 
any thing. Wanted any thing? He wanted beer; pined for a draught 
of the precious beverage, but dared not demand it. 

“ Who’s that for?” growled Jennings. 

“Mrs. Milliken, washin’ along of mother.” 

“Hah!” sighed the lodger heavily. 

“Like a drop?” asked the lad with an insolent twinkle in his eyes ; 
for well he knew that Jennings was not permitted it. 

“You young warmint, don’t grin at me,” replied the lodger, on 
whom the sight of the beer was acting with much the same effect as red 
cloth upon a bull ; “don’t grin at me; but take and fetch me a drop; on 
the quiet, mind; it won’t hurt me. Put it in a bottle, so as Cooney 
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don’t see it when you come through the shop. Here’s a tanner, if you'll 
do it;” and Jennings, who had spoken in a loud hoarse whisper, and 
with his hand to his mouth, fished up a sixpence from his pocket, and 
exhibited it to the hungry boy in the court. 

Sixpence! What did not such a sum command? Pudding for a 
week. A slice a day of that lovely steaming luxury that lay upon tin 
trays in Duffy’s window, brown, luscious, and inviting, scenting the sur- 
rounding air, and maddening the impecunious children who flattened 
their noses against the greasy window-panes, and hated the smug-faced 
female who served-out the delicious dainties, indifferent amidst a forest 
of fruit-pies, and undaunted in the presence of a downright Giant’s 
Causeway of currant-pudding. Or suppose he spent it in meat; thin 
juicy slices of the rich hot boiled-beef, that stood weltering in Duffy’s 
window, a bovine castle surrounded by a moat of gravy; a castle that 
looked as if it would last for ever, notwithstanding the repeated on- 
slaughts of the relentless carver; a castle that was firm to its very 
foundation, and when almost razed to the ground maintained its perpen- 
dicular marrow-bone, which still stood like a triumphant tower, marking 
the scene of the fierce encounter. Or roast-beef, brown and rich, with 
its attendant dab of Yorkshire pudding, and thick soup-like gravy that 
was almost too good to think about; or the plump boiled-pork and 
savoury pease-pudding ; or—but when imagination got into Duffy’s 
shop, it was apt to lose itself amidst an embarras des richesses, and to 
run wild in a region of good things. Sixpence all at once seemed a 
small fortune, and the eyes of the boy were dazzled as he watched the 
fingers of his tempter twiddling the precious coin. Jennings was dread- 
fully thirsty. Tom Spottle was hungry, almost to starvation. He was 
always hungry, was that growing lad, who thrived on so little, and shot 
up strong and limber spite of scant and sorry food. Stronger folks have 
fallen ere Tom’s time; and the sight of the sixpence, with its accom- 
panying vision of a raid upon Duffy’s counter, was too much for the 
hungry lad. He left the can with Mrs. Milliken; and before Jennings 
was aware that his wish was about to be gratified, Tom stood panting 
before him with a pot of beer. 

Reader of the male sex, you have slaked your thirst on a hot day, 
after a long dusty walk, at a roadside inn, drained a deep draught out 
of the plebeian pewter, disdaining the glass goblet you can get at home; 
and have mentally settled, after drawing a long sigh, and putting down 
the empty measure, that the last half-minute of your life has been one 
of almost unprecedented enjoyment. You have said the same to your- 
self, no doubt, many times when, after sitting in a hot crowded assembly, 
you have hurried into some neighbouring hostelry, defying public opi- 
nion, and have drained the weleome draught which Combe and Dela- 
field or Whitbread brew. 

Madam,—you do not drink beer, of course; a little pale ale in a 
long glass with the stilton at dinner perhaps, but nothing more,—you 
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have felt a thrill though, you will confess, when the pleasant pop of the 
champagne-cork has fallen on your ear after a lengthy waltz; or the 
favourite has won or lost the cup, and you get the dozen of six-and-a- 
quarter gloves, either way. Perhaps you can appreciate the joy with 
which the lodger at Cooney’s seized the precious liquor from which he 
had been cut off for so long, and raised it to his trembling lips, and 
drained two-thirds of it before he drew his breath. 

Tom Spottle was rather alarmed for himself; and expected Cooney 
or Ledbitter to enter every minute. But he admired what the elder 
Weller called the “powers of suction” in his employer, and threw a 
comical glance into the almost emptied measure, indicative of satisfac- 
tion at the lodger’s absorbent abilities. 

“There, you young vagabond, you’ve been and done for me, accord- 
ing to the doctor’s notions,” exclaimed Jennings, with a great coarse 
laugh. Then he took the rest of the liquor, and looked round with an 
air of satisfaction. Tom seized the money and the measure, and was 
soon on his way to the savoury establishment of Mr. Duffy. But as he 
neared the shop, he paused. A thought of his mother’s empty larder 
came across him; and though the steaming pudding was in sight, and he 
could sniff the odour of the hot joint fresh from the oven, he turned 
deliberately round and retraced his steps to Carmichael Court. The 
beer had reinvigorated the limbs of Mesdames Milliken and Spottle, and 
the two women were washing away to their hearts’ content. 

He crept up softly to the side of his mother and placed the sixpence 
in her moist hand. 

“You'll want some supper, mother, after all this ’ard work; here’s a 
trifle as I’ve earnt.” And then he whispered in her ear, pulling down 
her head gently, “ Don’t let it go in drink; have some victuals; you’re 
a-wasting away like.” 

The washerwoman gave him a hug, and said she would do as he 
wished. Not until she had eaten of the cookshop viands would young 
Tom Spottle touch a morsel. When he did, he ate sparingly, and put 
by some for the morrow in a basin, though he could have devoured that 
and more, and still felt hungry. Tom Spottle had broken his word; but 
there were worse boys in St. Giles’s, ay and St. James’s too, that night. 

Cooney’s lodger had passed the proverbial Rubicon and defied the 
doctor’s orders. He had drunk the forbidden fluid, and he felt thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, though his thirst was but half slaked. For it was 
the peculiar nature of the beer at the Blue Dragon to increase the thirst 
it seemed to satisfy. Artful and designing was the landlord of the Blue 
Dragon; cunning and deeply versed in the many tricks of his per- 
nicious trade. In the art and mystery of sophisticating spirituous 
liquors, in the science of tampering with the brewer’s barrels, and in- 
creasing the quantity of his beer whilst apparently not detracting from 
its quality, Mr. Sopwith stood alone. Licensed victuallers of loose prin- 
ciples looked up to him as a marvel amongst men. Envy upset the 
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system and aroused the bile of the Hope and Anchor opposite; whilst 
hatred gnawed at the vitals of the Duke of York down the street. 
Sopwith’s liquors had the par: no gin so fiery and potent as the gin of 
the Blue Dragon; no beer so thick and stupefying as the heavy, heady 
stuff that Sopwith served to his ragged customers. They were ragged 
mostly. The coppers that flowed into the Blue-Dragon till came gene- 
rally from the pockets of the very poor; the showy chaise and big bony 
black horse with which Sopwith would drive his better-half down to 
Richmond on a Sunday was started on the strength of the money paid 
him by the starveling crew who dwelt round about Carmichael Court. 

There was scarcely a hollow-eyed wretch he passed on his way out into 
pleasanter regions that Sopwith didn’t count as a customer. He nodded 
familiarly to a heavy-jowled fellow leaning against a lamp-post, with the 
recollection fresh upon him that he had told his barman to thrust him 
out into the street two nights back, when the party in question had been 
noisy and was spending nothing. <A pale little woman passed rapidly 
under the Roman nose of the bony black horse, and slouched quickly 
down a side-alley; but not too quickly for the eye of Sopwith, who threw 
a savage glance after his quondam customer, for she had grown squeam- 
ish all of a sudden, and taken the pledge like an idiot. Bits of boys with 
short pipes in their mouths, lads with the limbs of children and the 
faces of old men—faces which were very familiar to him, for he saw them 
almost daily across his counter, lounging on the long form he had placed 
there for his weary patrons,—met his glance at every corner as he danced 
his high-stepping but funereal knacker past the little petty shops and 
dwellings of his neighbours and supporters. How many crimes have been 
committed in the name of poor Sir John Barleycorn! His reputation 
suffered sadly at the hands of Sopwith, and the wholesome beverage left 
the bar of the retailer a very different drink from that which the sturdy 
draymen had lowered into the cellars of the Blue Dragon. Certainly 
the particular specimen of Sopwith’s beer in question had only rendered 
the recipient more parched than ever. It had sent a thrill through his 
frame though, and warmed him and emboldened him to do a deed he 
would have shrunk from thinking of ten minutes previously. Why 
should he be mewed-up in the room at Cooney’s? why shouldn’t he be 
a free man for a few minutes, and take a stroll and stretch his limbs? 
By taking a stroll, Mr. Jennings meant in reality a turn as far as 
Sopwith’s tavern, and no farther. By stretching his limbs he meant 
more beer; possibly a taste of something stronger. He seized his hat 
without more a-do, and went down the rickety stairs, feeling a little 
light-headed as he did so, and chuckling to himself at the thoughts of 
his own boldness. 

Cooney was not a nervous man; but he started back when he found his 
lodger in the shop. It was altogether so unexpected that he was unable 
to speak. He even left off in the middle of an elaborate piece of music 
which he was performing with his nails on the counter. He had finished 
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his pipe outside and was reading a bit of torn newspaper which had 
been wrapped round some article he had purchased. He had looked up, 
and beheld his mysterious lodger, and now sat staring at him speechless, 
and with his big oblivious eyes distended to their fullest width. 

“ Coming back ag’in soon,” said Jennings, as he passed out into the 
street, leaving his landlord staring helplessly about him. Jennings had 
mistrusted his own strength; and when he found himself in the crowded 
noisy street, he staggered and almost fell up against the post of Cooney’s 
shop-door. He had fancied himself as strong as a lion, and had paced 
his room like a tiger panting to be out in the broad jungle; but now that 
he found himself free, he felt weak and tremulous, and his big knees 
gave under him, and he walked on slowly and with difficulty, his right 
hand held out in a somewhat helpless manner, and his brain all in a 
whirl. But he found his way to Sopwith’s very soon. The bar of the 
Blue Dragon was crowded with customers, and the noise was confusing, 
whilst very little air came in through the swing-door to cool the close 
and reeking atmosphere. Sopwith, in his shirt-sleeves and not a bit 
proud, was chatting with the ragged crew around him. Landlord, cus- 
tomers, beer-barrels, bright glasses, gas-chandeliers, green-and-gold de- 
corations, oleaginous-haired barmaid, and every thing, suddenly melted 
into one heterogeneous heap, and floated for a moment before the eyes 
of Jennings a confused chaotic mass of distorted dirty faces and glitter, 
and then all was dark. Cooney’s lodger had swooned. 

Fits were not so very uncommon at that season of the year or in that 
neighbourhood, and Sopwith objected to them on principle. If he had 
followed the dictates of his hospitable feelings, he would have ordered 
his barman to put Jennings out on to the pavement, and there have left 
him to come round at his own convenience; but there were hearts more 
charitable than Sopwith’s beating on the other side of the Blue-Dragon 
bar; and the ragged women crowded round the unconscious Jennings, 
and opened his shirt-front and poured vinegar and water over his fore- 
head, and spoke in gentle pitying voices that belied their repulsive looks; 
and presently the burly fellow came to himself. The heat, the noise, 
and his own weakness had overcome him; but he aroused himself, and 
took a long pull at something hot and strong, which made a man of him 
once more. Then of course he felt bound to treat the folks who had 
been so kind to him, and he surprised Sopwith by a display of silver, then 
he became more and more himself; and the nearer he approached the 
normal Jennings, the more liquor he imbibed, and an hour or so passed 
pleasantly enough at the bar of the gin-palace; and the women who had 
spoken to the prostrate Jennings in a low voice addressed the perpendi- 
cular Jennings in a very high one; whilst the talk, the laughter, and the 
badinage were exceedingly loud and rather unrefined. In the midst of 
the revelry, however, Tom Spottle pushed his way in, and, looking hard 
at Jennings, shook his small head deprecatingly, and beckoned Cooney’s 
lodger towards the door. 

VOL. XII. HH 
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“ You're wanted immediate,” said the lad. 

“°Tain’t, ’tain’t him, is it?” asked the lodger, with a look of alarm. 

“No, no, ’tain’t the gent; but come along of me; you ain’t no right 
to be here, you know.” 

The strange customer paid his reckoning, and, pushing through the 
other customers, staggered out into the street. Tom Spottle held him 
up; for Jennings was tipsy, and a trifle scared at being fetched home 
suddenly. He entertained a dim notion of running away; but he felt 
dazed and stupid; and the boy held on to him, clutching him tightly in 
his tiny grip. The big burly fellow looked down once at the child who 
held him so firmly and piloted him so carefully through the swarms of 
people in the street, and burst into a great hoarse laugh. The little 
lad led him into Cooney’s, and up the shaky stairs, and opening the 
door, left him; then sliding down the rickety balusters, was soon out 
again and into Carmichael Court. 

Cooney’s lodger looked round the room with a drunken leer; but he 
gave a great wild shout of horror when his eyes met those of Mrs. 
Gaunt. 


CHAPTER XXT. 
THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 


Horace BENTLEY was of a restless disposition, and “Sir Charles” 
settled upon him very heavily, kept him awake and worried him. He 
was very short and sharp in his manner to Priscilla; and she generally 
felt it a relief when he went out. He scowled so at a Miss Molloy 
who met him on the stairs, and curtseyed and grinned, that she stood 
glued to the spot like a lamp-figure; and chancing to come upon a select 
party of children who were playing school on the steps, he indulged 
in such unseemly and violent language, that the academy broke up sud- 
denly and dispersed in much confusion. He tore the button off his shirt 
because his collar was a little uncomfortable, and flung his boots down 
stairs in a rage at their not presenting as shiny an appearance as he 
wished. He ate his meals hurriedly and in silence, snapping up his 
mouthfuls with savage rapidity, and doing dreadful things with his 
knife, that in calmer moments would have made him shudder. Alto- 
gether he was about as unpleasant and untractable a young man as 
could be seen in a day’s walk; and a little wholesome physical cor- 
rection would have done him a world of good. He was behaving like 
a big bad boy; and really we don’t know how such people should be 
punished, unless it. be by an application of that ferule which tender- 
hearted parents refuse to let their children tremble at nowadays. 
Though there is no schoolmaster abroad to apply a wholesome chas- 
tisement to grown-up scapegraces, Dame Fortune often fills the post 
of corrector to these troublesome children in the world’s school, where 
they make themselves so unpleasant, and raps them over the knuckles 
with a little illness, a pecuniary loss, a disappointment to their selfish 
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views, or a good sound public wigging, with as excellent an effect as 
does the retributive tutor with the wax-ended tickler. But Horace 
received no punishment beyond the tears and black looks of Priscilla; 
he had no mother-in-law to keep him in his place; no indignant big 
brother of his wife to tell him he should be ashamed of himself; no 
obirusive friend to make him uncomfortable by kindly hints. Conscience 
pricked him, and that was all; and the wounds it left were mere 
scratches compared to the deep gashes from the piercing glances of the 
graceful Julia. 

There was but one person in the world whose advice would have 
stood the least chance of doing him any real service. His mother 
might have done much, had she been in London; but she was far 
away; and Horace would blush when he remembered how seldom 
he had written to her, how seldom he had thought of her. He was 
always going to write in a day or two, whenever Priscilla suggested he 
should drop her a line—only a line, to say he was well and happy. 
Happy! could he tell her that with truth? Was he happy? or was he 
a mistaken youth, who had committed one great error, and marred all 
his hopes by his rash stupidity? If his mother had been with him 
would he have married Priscilla? Would she ever have consented to 
his allying himself to such an uninteresting person, one so totally 
opposed to him in every way? Then her family,—her common little 
pretentious ignorant father, her silly dowdy mother; would not the 
slightest knowledge of these people have served to prevent Mrs. Bentley 
ever consenting to her son’s marriage with Priscilla? Mrs. Bentley, it 
was true, was only a poor little music-mistress, and that sort of thing. 
But how different from Priscilla; how intellectual and bright, how 
thoroughly alive to fun and humour; yet how keenly sensitive to the 
slightest pathos; what an ear for music; what a clear sweet ringing 
voice; what a cheery, gentle, loving, tender little woman; and how 
pretty still! When Horace compared his wife with his mother, it was 
considerably, very considerably to the disadvantage of Priscilla. He 
never compared Julia Mellington with Mrs. Bentley, of course; for it 
is the peculiarity of such natures as Horace’s that they only use argu- 
ments in certain cases, and seldom quote examples that don’t serve 
their own particular views. The end of his reflections on the subject 
was, that he sat down and wrote a long letter to his mother, which he 
did not show to Priscilla. A very grumbling and unsettling letter, cal- 
culated to make poor little Mrs. Bentley uncomfortable and unhappy, 
and uneasy for the future of her boy. He said life was a bore and an 
uphill journey, and that thorns were plentiful in his path of roses (for 
in the full flush of his first success he had written to his mother that 
he was in a fair way to fortune, &c., sending her the paper containing 
his contributions, with an inky line round them, as if she wouldn’t 
have known them); that it had been a great mistake his going to 
Pinto’s, and that the pretentious Phineas Stone had not done him such 
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a favour by sending him there. He walked round about Priscilla, as 
it were, not saying any thing disparaging of her, but dimly shadowing 
forth his feelings, and writing a vague and disagreeable letter, which 
made his mother wretched. Even as he posted it, he felt that he had 
done something silly in sending it, and paused irresolute as to whether 
he should go into the shop and ask for it back, under pretence of the 
direction being wrong. But the shopman was Priscilla’s grocer, and 
knew him, and Horace always passed his tradesmen haughtily; for they 
were more familiar than he liked, and seemed to be quite unaware that 
he was a great man. So the letter went; and Horace sulked and snarled, 
and Priscilla pouted and said very little; and the first-floor in Little 
Green Street had a dismal time of it. 

A few days afterwards, when Priscilla sat working away at a tiny 
cap, the sight of which might have roused tender feelings in the breast 
of any man less wrapped up in himself and less preoccupied with some- 
thing else than Horace, he bounced somewhat suddenly into the room, 
looking more like his former self than he had done for months. He 
was almost radiant; the ferocity had left his eyes, and the chronic 
sneer departed from his lips. He went up to his wife and said some- 
thing pleasant; he kissed her too, and whistled about the room quite 
cheerily. Priscilla was not taken-in by the sudden change. She knew 
better than to attribute it to a natural alteration in her husband’s feel- 
ings,—a proper awakening to the fact that he had been conducting 
himself reprehensibly for some time, and had at length made up his 
mind to turn over a new leaf and be pleasant and companionable. 
Indeed, it was unfortunate for Priscilla that she was a little foo sus- 
picious. She had been brought up amidst deception and chicanery; for 
her father was a quack at heart, and his life was one long pretence. 
Horace had given her very little trouble; for his acting was extremely 
bad, and she could read his inmost thoughts without any difficulty. But 
she had carried her disbelief of what she saw, and her habit of look- 
ing for other motives than those which were evident, to such a pitch, 
that she assisted towards making her own life miserable to a much 
greater extent than she imagined. Some people would have taken 
Horace’s changed manner as an agreeable alteration for the better, and 
welcomed it accordingly. They might perhaps not have been so worldly 
wise as Priscilla; but they would have rendered themselves much more 
comfortable, and have pleased their husbands. This Priscilla did not 
attempt to do. She gently loosened the arm he had placed around her, 
and went on with her sewing. Horace, however, was not to be put out, 
and he rattled away in the liveliest manner, and bantered Mrs. Molloy 
about her numerous progeny when he met her in the passage in the 
course of the evening. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the landlady, with a pleasant smile, “I only 
’ope, sir, that when you haves a fam’ly, they'll be’ave better than my 
plagues, which Molloy never corrects ’em; no, nor so much as ’ears ’em 
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their spellin’, though he was brought up as a writer hisself; but was 
furced to give it up becos of the paint a disagreeing with his ’ealth, and 
is a reg’ler dickshunary as regards his letters. And talking of a fam’ly, 
how is your good lady this evenin’? she have been in low sperrits of 
late; and not to be wondered at neither.” 

There was something horribly suggestive in Mrs. Molloy’s speech,— 
suggestive of coming cares and trials, of future expenses and responsi- 
bilities. Horace winced at her words, and coloured, and felt uncomfort- 
able; for he felt that he was not in a proper frame of mind for a father; 
and the prospect of soon becoming a parent seemed to carry with it a 
world of trouble and anxiety. But even now he felt more for himself 
than for Priscilla. His income was small and uncertain enough for 
two; but what would it be when additional expenses came upon them, 
and there were more mouths to fill, more limbs to clothe? This was a 
subject he was in no mood to pursue; it was too unpleasant to think 
about; so he threw it aside, leaving the morrow to take care of itself, 
which was the frequent custom of this unstable youth. 

Of course there was a reason for Horace’s high spirits; and of course 
that reason was something he did not communicate to his wife. These 
were the facts: he had not heard of the fair Julia for some time; he 
was ignorant whether she was almost well again or at death’s door. 
He had heard nothing, for he hadn’t the courage to go to the Criterion 
to inquire after her; and the phantom with the phaeton, the whiskers, 
and the title of “Sir Charles,” had frightened him from calling at Miss 
Mellington’s house. He was afraid of hearing more, of seeing more. 
He felt that if he heard “Sir Charles” address Miss Mellington too 
familiarly, he should brain him on the spot. 

But he found himself insensibly drawn in the direction of the actress’s 
dwelling whenever he went out. At length his ignorance as to the state of 
her health became insupportable. He had passed the end of her street 
several times; but /iis time he turned down it, and found himself on her 
doorstep, with the knocker in his hand before he was well aware of it. 
Julia opened the door herself. There she was, firm as ever on her feet, 
radiant with apparent health, frizzy as to hair, fascinating as to manner, 
and wholly charming as before. She appeared delighted to see Horace, 
and shook him warmly by the hand. She thought he had forgotten her. 
How was it he had never come since? Had the unceremonious way in 
which that horrid “ Sir Charles” had burst in offended him? Had her 
mother been rude? she was so odd sometimes in her manner to strangers. 
Had the dinginess of her apartments frightened him? What was the 
reason? She had been looking out for him to call and make her laugh; 
but in his absence she had been constrained to get well without his 
assistance. Oh, yes, her foot was as well as ever; see how she could 
stand upon it. She wasn’t going to appear till Monday-weck though, 
for Girdlestone had a new piece coming out, which was expected to do 
great things, and the part she was to have played was given to Miss 
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Clarence; which was a great chance for the poor thing. Clarence was a 
dear creature; but what she could do with a part of fourteen lengths, 
when she had never done much more than utility-business, was more 
than Julia could prophesy. And had Mr. Bentley something else ready 
for her to appear in? she was so anxious to play in a piece of his; she 
was sure he could write just exactly to suit her;—and so on. This and 
much more did the fascinating damsel rattle off very glibly, before 
Horace could say a dozen words. But he could have sat there (for he 
had entered the untidy little parlour) and listened to her silvery accents 
for ever. Probably he woud have sat for a considerable time, had not 
“ Sir Charles” driven up to the door in the smart phaeton with the dash- 
ing horse. Julia was not in the least confused; she only shook her head 
with a gesture of annoyance—annoyance at the interruption, Horace 
thought—and beckoned through the window for the visitor to come in. 

“ Mr. Bentley, the author of the unfortunate farce the other night, 
—Sir Charles Soper, Bart., one of our great Criterion patrons.” 

Julia, who introduced the two gentlemen in these words, described 
Sir Charles in rather a comically-bombastic manner, and she laid a 
ludicrous stress upon the ‘ Bart.’ Horace bowed a little superciliously; 
the baronet nodded and said, “ How do?” with a good-natured smile. 

Sir Charles Soper was an amiable youth enough, without any vice, 
and not overloaded with brains. He drawled his words out slowly, and 
hadn’t the least objection to being joked. He had plenty of money, 
and was very fond of the society of “theatricals,” as he termed people 
connected with the stage. He took a great interest in the fair Julia, 
and it was whispered that he wanted to marry her; but he was so 
general in his attentions, so liberal in the matter of boxes on benefit- 
nights, subscriptions in cases of illness, and so cosmopolitan in his 
patronage, that people were divided in their opinions; and when Julia’s 
friends settled that she would assuredly be Lady Soper some day, her 
detractors langhed the assertion to scorn. But no one said a word 
against her fair fame; her bitterest professional enemies stopped short 
when it came to a question of character. 

* How’s foot ?” asked the baronet languidly. 

“Gracious me, Charley, do speak English,” replied Julia. “Do you 
mean how’s ¢he foot? What on earth do you leave out the ‘the’ for ?” 

Sir Charles threw an amused glance at Horace. He delighted in 
being blown up by Julia. 

“Don’t she bully a fellow? Did she bully you over your farce ?” 
asked the baronet. 

“No,” cut in Julia. “ Mr. Bentley speaks so that one can understand 
him. If you’re inquiring after my game leg, it’s all right again.” 

Sir Charles Soper was not a brilliant talker. He often said he 
would back himself to break down against any man. Having inquired 
after the fair Julia’s foot, the yellow-haired baronet found himself at 
the end of his conversational tether, and could do nothing for some 
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time but stare. Finding eventually that this became monotonous, he 
took temporary refuge in whistling. Meanwhile Julia and Horace were 
rattling away about theatrical and general subjects. Horace felt on 
his mettle before Sir Charles, and brought all his weapons of talk into 
tremendous play, keeping Miss Mellington in an almost uninterrupted 
state of laughter, and producing upon the aristocratic visitor much the 
same effect as if he had brought out a pocketful of fireworks, a musical 
box, and a steam-engine, and set them all going at once. 

The baronet had a big mouth and big eyes,—he came of a lumpish 
family,—and ran large generally. But Julia had never scen his eyes or 
his mouth distended to such an extent as they were during Horace’s 
visit. At first he stared with a look of blank amazement, which, how- 
ever, became gradually one of intense wonderment and admiration. He 
was dazzled, but delighted. He had never heard any thing like it. He 
had read things in books, you know; Sidney Smith, and Theodore 
Hook, and those fellows, you know; but always fancied ’em inventions; 
but here was a fellow, confound it! talking like a fellow in a play, you 
know. Soper’s friends were, for the most part, apt to consider talking 
a bore, and expressed their opinions in as few words as possible. . With 
them the new prima donna who was driving musical amateurs crazy 
was “not bad;” the crack Academy picture of the season was “rather 
jolly;” the last horrific romance of that popular frightener, Mr. O’Ghoul, 
which stirred the hair of the whole novel-reading world, was “ clever, 
and all that;” they were addicted to lounging about with their heels 
higher than their heads, indulging in the strongest cigars and the 
mildest “ chaff ;” they dressed faultlessly; and did nothing all day, with 
a steady application that was highly praiseworthy. 

“T say, Judy,” said Sir Charles, during a pause in the conversation, 
—he always called Julia ‘Judy,—*I say, Judy, I’ve got an idea.” 

“Have you, Charley ?” replied Julia. “Welcome, little stranger.” 

“Come, I say, I’ve heard that in some piece, I know.” And Sir 
Charles waggled his head knowingly, and winked at Horace, and 
chuckled a good deal for some time. 

“ What is it, when you’ve done giving that highly lifelike imitation 
of an insane cockatoo?” asked Julia. 

“Well, a dinner, you know—Richmond—Star and Garter—in hon- 
our of your recovery. I'll get Batts and Codlington, and we'll have a 
jolly time.” 

“Now you know my weakness, Sir Charles Soper, Bart., and it’s not 
fair to tempt me. I have a passion for dinners at the Star and Garter, 
and the very waiters know me by sight there. Then Ma always will 
eat mayonnaise, and I’ve such a time of it with her for a week after. 
Besides, if I go before I act again, people will say I’ve been shamming, 
and I don’t know what. No, thankee, Charley; it’s very good of you, 
and I’m very much obliged to you; but it can’t be done, as Giggley 
always says of a new piece.” 
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Sir Charles looked really cut up. He was one of the best-natured 
fellows living, and he had quite leoked forward to giving Julia a treat 
after her illness. He looked round the room, unable to find an appro- 
priate reply to Julia’s objections; but he could think of nothing to say. 
He had some thousands a-year, good health, and many mundane bless- 
ings; but he would have given up a great deal if he could only have 
talked like Horace. She wouldn’t have refused im, thought the 
baronet ; or if she had, the agreeable young Rattle would soon have 
dispersed her objections to the winds. “ Well, ’pon my life now, don’t 
see it. Won’t have any mayonnaise; so your mother can’t get ill: 
bother what people say—that’s my opinion ; isn’t it yours, Mr. Bentley ? 
isn’t ‘ bother what people say’ your opinion ?” 

“ Most decidedly,” replied Horace, smiling. 

“There,” renewed Sir Charles, quite fortified by Horace’s agreeing 
with him; “there, Judy, Mr. Bentley says ‘bother what people say.’ I 
hope you'll give me pleasure of your company, Mr. Bentley, ’m sure.” 

Horace looked a little confused at this. 

“Nice fellows, and you'll be more than welcome; any friend of 
Judy’s—” 

“T’m much obliged to you,” replied Horace, colouring a good deal; 
“but really I don’t—” y* 

“ Come now,” exclaimed Miss Mellington, onli, “if, you'll 89, 
Tl go,—there !” 

“'That’s bargain, bravo!” exclaimed Sir Charles, with a positive ap- 
proach to excitement. Horace coloured more than ever, and he felt his 
heart thumping. What could he say but that he should be charmed ? 
and Julia seemed glad of the prospect; and as for Sir Charles, he in- 
sisted upon shaking Horace by the hand, and offered to drive him home. 
Horace would as soon have ‘thought of being driven up the Duke of 
York’s column as home to Little Green Street; so he stammered out an 
excuse about business in the City. And after settling as to when the 
dinner should be, how they were to meet, and other relevant matters, 
he bade the baronet and Miss Mellington adieu. All this was the cause 
of his cheerfulness and good temper when he reached his home, where 
his wife was waiting for him, sewing away at the little white cap. 

Horace had never been to a dinner of the kind to which Sir Charles 
had asked him. During the Catch-em-alive-oh days the proprictor had 
given his staff a banquet; but it was of a plebeian character, consist- 
ing of pork-chops as the jéce de resistance, and settled speedily into 
pipes and gin-and-water. He had heard of the Star and Garter, but 
had never been inside it; and he was pleased beyond measure at the 
prospect of the whole affair. On the morning of the day he rose early 
and scanned the weather; for every thing depends upon its being fine 
on such occasions. We have done Greenwich dinners with the rain 
pouring, with heavy thunder-clouds overhanging the Isle of Dogs ; but 
Mr. Quartermaine’s champagne has had a hard struggle for it under the 
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adverse circumstances; and the best Blackwall dinner that Lovegrove 
ever served in dismal weather would have been improved by the addi- 
tion of an unrufiled sky and a genial sun. There are people who can 
enjoy themselves in any weather, and who feel as charitable on a chilly 
day, when the east-wind whistles and the dust rises to one’s eyes in spiral 
columns, as they do when the air is balmy, the heavens serene, and the 
country birds pipe up merrily as they hop under the hedgerows, and the 
town sparrows twitter along the housetops quite happy. Horace was 
not one of these; he was peculiarly subject to those “skyey influences” 
which act so strongly on the English temperament. When he saw that 
the day promised to be a glorious one, he gave vent to his delight in a 
loud “ By Jove, what a morning!” and drew a long breath, as smoke- 
dried Londoners do when they catch the first glimpse of the wel- 
come sea. 

“Tm so glad it’s a fine day!” said Priscilla. 

Horace looked round sharply at her. Lately she had caught up a 
little of her husband’s satirical style, and could out-sneer him when it 
came to a question as to which should be most disagreeable. But there 
was nothing suggestive of a double meaning in her tone or her look. 

“ And why are you glad, my dear?” asked Horace, who was tying a 
new neckerchief with extreme care. 

“ Because I’ve a fancy for a drive-out to-day. You've often said you 
would treat me to one; and as I feel languid and weak, and am rather 

.tired of staring continually across the street, I don’t think it would be 
a great extravagance if you gave your wife a drive ‘round the Park.’” 

Horace felt very uncomfortable. He was not good at excuses on the 
spur of the moment. His wife seldom had a treat; but then, as he 
argued to himself, neither had he, and he was the “ bread-winner,” the 
one who required it the most. 

“To-morrow I’ll take you out, my dear; but to-day I—a—” 

“Never mind,” replied Priscilla, tightening her thin lips, “ I can do 
without it, I daresay.” 

A very awkward pause after this. Horace soon set to his work, and 
made believe to be writing very hard, though he was thinking of the 
coming treat all the time, and walking to the window every ten minutes 
to look at the weather. It was arranged that the party were to meet 
at Richmond, and have a good long evening; so Horace brushed his 
natty new hat, and drew on his tightly-fitting gloves, and made ready 
to start out upon his day of stolen enjoyment. Priscilla showed no 
curiosity as to his movements, she sat placidly sewing in a calm way, 
exhibiting no interest in her husband’s occasional remarks, which were 
of a disjointed character and upon trivial subjects. A very close ob- 
server might have noticed a very slight tremulousness in her lip and a 
jerky sharpness in her manner of sewing; but Horace was a good deal 
occupied with himself, anathematising his tailor for cutting his sleeves 
awkwardly, and declaring he would go to his bootmaker and kick him 
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with his own productions, and blustering about a good deal. He felt 
awkward at going out, and wanted, if possible, to get up a dispute, and 
retire hastily under cover of a sharp quarrel. Priscilla wouldn’t be 
aroused to any outward show of irritation, though she was smouldering 
within like a small volcano. Just before Horace left the room he turned 
to his wife and said: 

“Oh, Priscilla, I don’t suppose I shall be in to dinner to-day. I 
think of going down to see Tatlow at Tottenham ; Sperling and myself 
have a notion for a new periodical we want him to take up. Good-by, 
my dear;” and he pressed his lips-to his wife’s cold cheek, the lips that 
had so clumsily fashioned the first lie of his married life. 








O'Connell as an Orator. 


A STRANGER, bending his steps towards the hall of the four courts, 
enters the Court of Exchequer, and beholds a portly figure standing in 
the centre of the inner bar, with head erect and shoulders thrown back; 
he is the very embodiment of oratorical power. What is he doing? As- 
sailing Mr. Attorney-general Saurin; descanting upon the farrago of 
helpless absurdity with which the honourable gentleman had regaled 
them; he is telling the court and jury that the speech was distinguished 
by congenial vulgarity, and contained no poetry at all; and with un- 
usual daring is browbeating the law-officers and the court. That 
remarkable and most versatile man—that Hercules amongst the orators 
—is Daniel O’Connell, or more frequently called Dan. 

Behold, again, that round and stalwart form. Again he is seen in the 
four courts, pleading the cause of one who professed to have been 
injured in that which is dearest to all men—his personal honour. I say 
professed, because the client was one of those whose own character was 
questionable; yet he came forward, according to the present usages of 
law, to demand justice for a wrong which he had himself inflicted. The 
advocate pleaded the cause with great energy and eloquence; described 
the agony, real or assumed, felt by the husband, and the loss which he 
had sustained from the alienation of the affections of his wife, and 
brought tears to the eyes of the opposing counsel, who was likewise his 
political opponent and polemical antagonist—the courteous and able 
Ned Litton. 

O’Connell had wonderful power over his audience, quite as great as 
that possessed by Sheridan, or greater; he could deal with any theme in 
a masterly manner. Now, in my judgment, it was a greater triumph 
to extract tears from Ned Litton than a thousand pounds from a jury, 
because no one better knew than he did what a master of oratorical 
flourish his celebrated opponent was, and no one had stronger political 
dislikes than Ned. The appearance of the orator was greatly in his 
favour: he had a commanding presence; an eye like Mars or Apollo; a 
voice soft and gentle, mellifluous or strong, overwhelming and terrible, 
—the breathings of the flute, or the roaring of the thunder. It was not 
alone his voice that spoke; his hand, his eye, his mouth, his foot,—each 
and all was a language of persuasion, coercion, insinuation, or intimida- 
tion. Never in all my experience of men have I known one who had 
such power over the multitude; who so thoroughly ruled the people 
around him; who was so influential in swaying and controlling the 
minds and passions of his audience, or who had more completely within 
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his grasp the reins of the political Pegasus. His scowl was terrible, 
his anathema withering, his revenge crushing. I have seen a descrip- 
tion of Brougham and O’Connell, in which it was said Brougham scalped 
his enemies, while O’Connell contented himself with having killed them; 
but in my opinion Brougham never excelled O’Connell in the remorse- 
less use of the scalping-knife. 

He never brooked a single voice that chimed not with his own, 

Or bore, when he had power to crush, a rival near the throne. 

He never spared a friend or foe, if such could serve his turn ; 

As prone to flatter and to fawn, as curse, condemn, and spurn. 

When was he ever known to hide or check his scathing hate? 

Who bold enough again to brave his matchless “ Billingsgate”? 

Let poets paint the good and bad with an impartial pen— 

The grandest, blandest, boldest, coldest, best and worst of men ! 


I wrote the foregoing lines at the foot of a poem by Denis Florence 
M‘Carthy, which I need not say was unlimited praise; and I ask any 
candid person to assert that any human being deserves such a eulogium 
as this. If any one doubt Mr. O’Connell’s ability to abuse in the most 
genuine Billingsgate style, let him read the dialogue between him and 
Biddy Moriarty, when, in mathematical parlance, he called her a whisky- 
drinking parallelogram, and the porter-swiping similitude of the bi- 
section of a vortex. 

I have seen O'Connell upon very great occasions: I have seen him 
conducting a great case at Nisi-Prius; I have seen him on his political 
rostrum in the Cora-Exchange; I have seen him at Tara an uncrowned 
king ; I have heard him in all his moods,—tender, ferocious, apathetic, 
humorous, scornful, satirical, political, poetical, polemical,—and I hesi- 
tate not to say, that he touched each chord with the hand of a master. 
There was a time when I listened to him spellbound, riveted to the 
spot, and wondering how such an orator could have been produced. I 
am in many respects disenchanted ; and it is my opinion that after the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act, and the Municipal Reform 
Bill, his mission in Ireland had terminated; and it would have been 
well for society, though possibly not well for those who feathered 
their nests in other lands, if he had been promoted to the bench, and 
selected as Lord Chief Baron, to which office his talents entitled him to 
aspire, if not indeed to the very highest position on the bench; a con- 
summation that constitutional restrictions could alone have prevented. 
I have nothing to say to his political career; still less have I reason or 
necessity to speak of him personally. I have no individual motive for 
praising or dispraising him. He was to me always courteous; and, 
upon one occasion, was the medium, as chief magistrate of the city of 
Dublin, of putting from the chair, in the assembly-house, a resolution 
of thanks to me for a matter in which I was concerned. I therefore 
write without political spleen or ill-will. I am disposed to be just, and 
to speak of him as I would of a celebrated character dead five hundred 
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years; as one of the great roll of orators from Demosthenes to himself. 
I have to deal with him merely as a tribune and a great advocate,— 
an orator, native, natural, persuasive, powerful, and unsurpassed. That 
he was the greatest Irishman that ever lived, I totally deny; still less 
do I think that he was the greatest man. Such assertions are simply 
absurd. This is a country of exaggerations; declamation is all-power- 
ful in Ireland, at least with a certain class; and he who talks big, 
looks big, and is most abusive, is sure to be regarded as a very great 
fellow. So far with reference to the magnifying powers of our public 
speakers, who are prone to exaggerate, because for an ignorant mul- 
titude you must paint in oils,—mere water-colours will not suffice. To 
return to O’Connell. I cannot imagine that the tribunes of old pos- 
sessed more power over the Roman people than that eloquent dema- 
gogue. The Gracchi, Rienzi, Massianello, Mirabeau, could not have 
had higher powers to lead and persuade the multitude than O’Connell. 
They, however, used the sword,—he threatened to draw it. The 
Government awaited the fulfilment of his threats; a few cannon dis- 
persed the assemblage; and the peaceful agitators put up the emblems 
of war, with which they had garnished the flag of bloodless oppo- 
sition. The Government laughed at his pasteboard and confectionery 
commissariat, his ginger-bread, ginger-beer, and <Aunt-Sally proces- 
sions, his mimic war, his ephemeral displays. 

These remarks are not made for the purpose of disparaging the 
courage of Irishmen. The words of Arthur Duke of Wellington, in 
the House of Lords, uttered by him before Catholic Emancipation 
was passed, must be acceptable to all true dispassionate men: “ We 
must also confess that, without Catholic blood and Catholic valour, 
no victory could ever have been obtained.” Again: “The hour of 
danger and glory is the hour in which the gallant, the generous- 
hearted Irishman best knows his duty.” In conclusion his Grace says, 
and the words deserve recording, “ My lords, it is a great additional 
gratification to me to advocate these principles, in conjunction with 
a distinguished member of my family, so lately at the head of the 
government of his native country,—a country ever dear to me from 
the recollections of my infancy, the memory of her wrongs, and the 
bravery of her people.” 

Such were the Irish on the battle-field, when, in the expressive 
language of Scott, they “marched to death with military glee.” But 
the Irish in a mock procession of pasteboard heroes are a different 
class. Who is there that witnessed the cavaleades of the monster 
mectings, and the return of O’Connell from Richmond‘ Bridewell, when 
liberated by the judgment of the law-lords, that did not perceive, 
in the procession that occupied the streets of Dublin a few days since, 
the same description of theatrical manifestation? It was orderly, 
decorous, decently attired, and good-humoured; but in some respects 
the characters portrayed had as much to say to Ireland as the man in 
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the moon has to do with an underground railway. There flaunted, in 
dazzling attire, Don Cesar de Bazan; then came a hero of Agincourt 
or Bosworth, next followed a composite of the Mock Duke and Scara- 
mouch, — characters suitable to a carnival, but the converse of what 
was said of the Geraldines; ess Jrish than of any other country in the 
world. 

Like all the great speakers, O’Connell spoke slowly, with measured 
cadence and emphasis, so that his meaning might be understood; and 
his aim was to impress what he felt upon the minds of his auditory, 
at the risk of being considered monotonous and too prone to repe- 
tition, more than to say that which was novel and sensational. It 
is said that he never prepared a speech; that is, he never took a pen 
in his hand and indited what he desired to express. If he did not 
do so, he certainly was a very perfect speaker; and his speeches might, 
in most instances, be printed in the same words as those in which they 
had been delivered. I have heard that he complimented one or two 
first-class Irish reporters— excellent shorthand writers—on having 
expressed his meaning more clearly than he had done. Indeed, there 
are few, if any, extemporaneous speakers whose orations may not be 
improved by a judicious application of the rules of composition. The 
expression of his face was as varied as the tones of his voice; his 
manner as varied as either. He was master of all the avenues to the 
human heart; and I never knew him to be unequal to the occasion 
requiring his abilities. He was always self-sustained, self-reliant, and 
commanding. I have not, as I have already said, any reason person- 
ally to like or dislike him; still I cannot help admiring the great power 
which he possessed, the mighty lever of eloquence, experience, and 
energy, by means of which he moved his followers. 


When he arose, with stately look and form, 
The people’s shout was like a growing storm ; 

All feebler men to him at once gave way; 

His was the great oration of the day. 

However wise or brilliant they might be, 

All sink to nothing when great Dan they see. 
Again, again, the deaf’ning plaudits ring ; 

Tn all things but a crown an Irish king. 

He breathes his scorn, the people feel his hate ; 
He swells with joy, the people are elate ; 

He weeps, or seems to weep, the people cry,— 
True burning tear-drops streaming from each eye ; 
He laughs, the people’s sides convulse with glee ; 
He mocks, they join in hideous mockery ; 

He pities, they too pity; he assails, 

Condemns, reproves, vituperates, bewails ; 

And, with a marvellous unequalled power, 

Acts every phase of passion in an hour, 

A vast galvanic battery, he can sway, 

Turn, twist, convulse,—his movements they obey ; 
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The strings he holds, the puppets dance and play ; 
And this goes on the same from day to day. 

He speaks of war, invokes the god of right,— 
They bid him lead them promptly to the fight ; 
Fills them with hope, infects them by alarms, 
They all turn soldiers and demand their arms ; 
They watch, they wait, and linger for his will, 
When, lo, this Canute bids the waves be still! 
This Prospero buries his mysterious wand, 

The heroes vanish, and the troops abscond. 
The bubble bursts, and, as a thing of course, 
As all things will from such pretentious source, 
Breaks up the pasteboard of this moral force. 














Waiting for Chee. 


SWEET, sweet, with the fairy feet, 
Hasten down to the river-side, 
Where the lilies float, and thy lover's boat 
Waits for thee on the rippling tide— 
Waits for thee, 
While on meadow and tree 
Magical sunset lights fall free. 


Now, sweet flower, for a happy hour,— 
Thames beneath and the sky above: 
Swiftly trip—thcre’s an eager lip 
Waits for thine with the thirst of love— 
Waits for thine, 
While a breeze divine 
Ruffles the darkening woodland line. 


Sad, though sweet, on the lawns to mect 
By tranquil Thames—for a voice of fear 
Whispereth that the angel Death 
Waits for thee in some far-off year— 
Waits for thee— 


And our trysting tree 
Other overs shall often see. 


Wherefore haste, nor.a moment waste 
Of young love’s exquisite golden days: 
Dream not of night when an hour’s delight 
Waits for thee in the sunset haze— 
Waits for thee 
As the summer sca 
For the river flowing by lawn and lea. . 


Mortimer Couitins. 





